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Foreword 


The name Hermeneia , Greek ipjjLTjveLa , has been chosen as the title of the com¬ 
mentary series to which this volume belongs. The word Hermeneia has a rich 
background in the history of biblical interpretation as a term used in the ancient 
Greek-speaking world for the detailed, systematic exposition of a scriptural 
work. It is hoped that the series, like its name, will carry forward this old and 
venerable tradition. A second, entirely practical reason for selecting the name 
lay in the desire to avoid a long descriptive title and its inevitable acronym, 
or worse, an unpronounceable abbreviation. 

The series is designed to be a critical and historical commentary to the Bible 
without arbitrary limits in size or scope. It will utilize the full range of philo¬ 
logical and historical tools including textual criticism (often ignored in modern 
commentaries), the methods of the history of tradition (including genre and 
prosodic analysis), and the history of religion. 

Hermeneia is designed for the serious student of the Bible. It will make full use of 
ancient Semitic and classical languages; at the same time, English translations 
of all comparative materials—Greek, Latin, Canaanite, or Akkadian-—will 
be supplied alongside the citation of the source in its original language. Insofar 
as possible, the aim is to provide the student or scholar with full critical dis¬ 
cussion of each problem of interpretation and with the primary data upon which 
the discussion is based. 

Hermeneia is designed to be international and interconfessional in the selection 
of its authors; its editorial boards were also formed with this end in view. Oc¬ 
casionally the series will offer translations of distinguished commentaries which 
originally appeared in languages other than English. Published volumes of 
the series will be revised continually, and, eventually, new commentaries will 
replace older works in order to preserve the currency of the series. Commen¬ 
taries are also being assigned for important literary works in the categories 
of apocryphal and pseudepigraphical works of the Old and New Testaments, 
including some of Essene or Gnostic authorship. 

The editors of Hermeneia impose no systematic-theological perspective upon 
the series (directly, or indirectly by its selection of authors). It is expected 
that authors will struggle to lay bare the ancient meaning of a biblical work or 
pericope. In this way the text’s human relevance should become transparent, 
as is always the case in competent historical discourse. However, the series 
eschews for itself homiletical translation of the Bible. 

The editors are heavily indebted to Fortress Press for its energy and courage 
in taking up an expensive, long-term project, the rewards of which will accrue 
chiefly to the field of biblical scholarship. 

The first draft of the translation of this volume was prepared by R. Philip 
O’Hara. Owing to the press of time and the inhibiting power of distance, Lane 
C. McGaughy assisted Robert W. Funk in preparing the final version of the 
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text here presented. Eldon Jay Epp, Raymond E. Brown, and James W. Dunkly 
greatly assisted the translators on points both large and small. 

The editor responsible for this volume is Robert W. Funk of the University of 
Montana. 

May 1973 Frank Moore Cross , Jr. Helmut Koester 

For the Old Testament For the New Testament 
Editorial Board Editorial Board 
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literature from antiquity are the same as those used 
in the Theological Dictionary oj the New Testament , 
ed. Gerhard Kittel, tr. Geoffrey W. Bromiley, vol. 1 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan, and London: Eerdmans, 
1964), xvi-xl, Some abbreviations are adapted from 
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Common abbreviations employed in this volume 
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ANF The Ante-Nicene Fathers: Translations oj 
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1885-97; reprinted Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Eerdmans, 1951-56) 
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ET English translation 

FRLANT Forschungen zur Religion und Litera- 
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LCC The Library of Christian Classics 
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by James Loeb, ed. E. H. Warmington 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, and London: Heinemann, 
1912fF) 
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NGG Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der 

Wissenschaften zu Gottingen 
NTS New Testament Studies 

p. (pp.) pagc(s) 


RAC Reallexikon jiir Antike und Christentum , 

ed. Theodor Klauser (Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann, 1950) 
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Handworterbuch jiir Theologie und Reli- 
tionswissenschajt 

RSV Revised Standard Version of the Bible 

scil. scilicet , it is permitted (to supply) 

s.v. sub verbo or sub voce , under the word 

(entry) 

TDNT Theological Dictionary oj the New Testa¬ 
ment , ed. Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard 
Friedrich, tr. and ed. Geoffrey W. 
Bromiley (Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Eerdmans, 1964- ) 

ThL£ Theologische Literaturzeitung 

ThR Theologische Rundschau 

tr. translator, translated by, translation 

[trans. translated by editor of this volume of 

by Ed.] Hermeneia 

TLT Texte und Uhtersuchungen zur Ge¬ 

schichte der altchristlichen Literatur 
v (vss) verse(s) 

v.l. varia lectio , variant reading 

vol. volume(s) 

£NW ^eitschrijt jiir die neutestamenthche Wtssen- 

schajt und die Kunde der alteren Kirche 
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Editor's Note 


The English translation of the Johannine Epistles 
printed at the head of each section of this Commen¬ 
tary is from the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
copyrighted 1946, modified in accordance with 
the exegctical decisions of the commentator. Trans¬ 
lations of the Greek text in the body of the Com¬ 
mentary are customarily derived from the RSV; 
occasionally, however, the translator has translated 
words, phrases, and even whole sentences afresh, 
depending on the contours of the discussion and the 
requirements of lucidity. The translators and editor 
are responsible for all translations of other biblical 
texts, but they have followed the RSV wherever 
possible. 

Translations of ancient Greek and Latin texts are 
taken from the Loeb Classical Library wherever possi¬ 
ble. Translations made by the translator or editor 
arc so indicated. 

Whenever available, recent scholarly works are 
cited in their published English versions. Bultmann , s 
The Gospel of John: A Commentary , which is frequently 
cited, is referred to by English page, with the page 
of the German original following in brackets [ ], 
far the benefit of those accustomed to using the 
anginal version. Works appearing in two forms are 
cited in both forms wherever possible. 

The Bibliography has been augmented consider¬ 
ably, principally with articles and works of recent 
vintage. 

The endpapers of this volume are reproduced 
from Codex No. 207 of the National Library, 

Athens, Greece. This twelfth-century manuscript, 
which contains the text, with commentary, of Acts 
and the Pauline and Catholic epistles, is Minuscule 
1360 in the list established by C. R. Gregory. For the 
commentary on 1 John, see J. A. Cramer, Catena in 
Epistolas Catkolicas (Oxford, 1840), pp. 105-45. 

The front endpaper contains 1 John 3:15-24 and 
3:24—4:4a; the back endpaper contains 1 John 
4:4a-9a and 4:16-20. The reproduction on page v 
is a detail. The photographs and identifications are 
provided through the courtesy of Gerhard 
Krodel, The Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



Introduction 


In this introduction I will not present a summary of 
exegetical results, since these should be derived from the 
exegetical work to which the commentary is designed 
to lead. Nor will I deal here with questions that are 
treated by the so-called Introductions to the New Testa¬ 
ment, such as the dating of the texts and the person or 
persons of the author. For these questions I may refer, 
apart from the Introductions to the New Testament, to 
the detailed discussion of Ernst Haenchen in his review 
article, “Neuere Literaturzu den Johannesbriefen,” 
as well as to the introduction to Rudolf Schnackenburg’s 
commentary on the Johannine Epistles. 

The question of authorship needs to be dealt with 
here only insofar as it concerns the relationship of the 
Johannine Epistles to the Gospel of John and the interre¬ 
lationship of the three Epistles. These questions will of 
course also have to be considered in the commentary 
itself. A preliminary orientation is nevertheless a useful 
introduction to the reading of the commentary and 
can pave the way for understanding certain exegetical 
problems. 

The question of the relationship of the Epistles to the 
Gospel is basically the question of how 1 John is related to 
the Gospel. The close affinity in language and content 
between the two books makes it understandable that the 
identity of the authors has often been asserted and is 
frequently asserted even today. I cannot agree with this 


supposition. The decisive argument against this iden¬ 
tification, as Haenchen has correctly observed, 1 is the 
following: the Gospel of John and 1 John are directed 
against different fronts. Whereas the Gospel is opposed to 
the “world,” or to the Jews who are its representatives, 
and therefore to non-Christians, the false teachers who 
are opposed in 1 John are within the Christian com¬ 
munity and claim to represent the genuine Christian 
faith. This shows that 1 John originates in a period later 
than the Gospel. I will omit here the details that confirm 
this chronology; they will have to be considered in the 
commentary. The relationship between 1 John and 
the Gospel rests on the fact that the author of 1 John had 
the Gospel before him and was decisively influenced 
by its language and ideas. He used it, however, as 
Haenchen rightly says, “not slavishly, but rather in line 
with the church tradition in which he lived.” 2 

So far as the relationship of the three letters to each 
other is concerned, complete clarity, in my opinion, is not 
possible. It can be said with certainty only that 2 John 
is dependent upon 1 John, indeed, that 2 John is defi¬ 
nitely a secondary work and is evidence for an evolving 
“early Catholicism” (Friihkatholizismus ). The letterform 
should probably be taken as a fiction. 3 The justification 
for this judgment must be given in the commentary. 

The determination of a precise historical context for 
3 John is completely uncertain. In any case, this docu- 


1 “Neuere Literatur,” 35f [273]. 

2 “Neuere Literatur,” 29 [267], On the question of the 
linguistic relationship of the letters to the Gospel of 
John, apart from C. H. Dodd, “The First Epistle 

of John and the Fourth Gospel,” Bulletin of the John 
Hylands Library 21 (1937): 129-56; W. F. Howard, 
“The Common Authorship of the Johannine Gospel 
and Epistles,” JTS 48 (1947): 12-25; W. G. Wilson, 
“An Examination of the Linguistic Evidence Ad¬ 
duced against the Unity of the First Epistle of John 
and theFourth Gospel,” JTS 49 (1948): 147-56; 
cf. also Frederick C. Grant, The Gospel of John in 
the King James Version , with critical introduction and 
notes , II, Harper’s Annotated Bible Series (New 


York: Harper, 1956), 41-3. 

3 Emmanuel Hirsch, Studien zum vierten Evangelium. 

Text, Literarkritik, Entstehungsgeschichte (Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1936), declared all three Johannine letters 
to be fictional; cf. M. Dibelius, “Johannesbriefe,” 
RGG 2 , 3:348f. In Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur , 

I (Berlin: W. de Gruyter & Co., 1926), 61-5 (A 
Fresh Approach to the New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature [London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 1936], 
209-13), Dibelius vacillates. 
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ment is a genuine letter, which one particular person 
addressed to another. Individual expressions are reminis¬ 
cent of the language of the Gospel and of 1 John. It is 
clear that the Epistle was written in an actual situation 
which can be characterized as the period of conflict 
between the old, specifically Johannine tradition and the 
initial development of ecclesiastical organization. The 
chronology cannot be fixed more exactly. One can 
probably say only that this Epistle presupposes 1 John. 
The basis for this judgment must be deferred to the 
commentary as well. 

In order to lighten the burden of the commentary and 
to prepare for the exegesis presented therein, the problem 
of the literary unity or the literary critical analysis of 
1 John may be briefly discussed. For this problem I can 
again refer to Ernst Haenchen. 4 

In Festgabefur Adolf Jillicher y 5 I presented an analysis of 
1 John to which I still adhere, apart from some modifi¬ 
cations. I am of the opinion that a prior written Source 
( Vorlage ) underlies the text of 1 John, which the au¬ 
thor annotated. I need not repeat the analysis here, since 
I carry it out in the commentary. My hypothesis was 
accepted, although in a form modified at many points by 
Herbert Preisker in his revision of Hans Windisch’s 
commentary on the Catholic Epidtles, and, above all, 
by Herbert Braun. 6 It was also accepted in a peculiar, 
though in my opinion untenable, way by Wolfgang 
Nauck. 7 Nauck acknowledges that the author of the 
Epistle used a Source, but he thinks that the Source 
stems from the author himself. The most recent hypoth¬ 
esis of J. C. O’Neill is also original. 8 He wishes to demon¬ 
strate that, in 1 John, Jewish sources have been reworked, 
and indeed by a member of a Jewish sect who, having 
become a Christian, wants to lead his Jewish comrades 
to faith in Jesus as the Messiah. O’Neill distinguishes 


Christian additions from the Jewish Source. Even if this 
construction is unconvincing, O’Neill nevertheless 
must be credited with showing that 1 John presupposes 
the Jewish language-tradition and thought-world. 

In addition, I also want to mention that, although Otto 
A. Piper maintains the unity of 1 John, he does not 
deny the use of older Christian tradition. 9 

I n the volume in honor of Ernst Lohmeyer, 10 I have 
carried further my analysis of 1 John by attempting 
to demonstrate that the text of 1 John was reworked to 
bring it into conformity with ecclesiastical tradition. My 
thesis proceeds from the fact that the Proemium of 
1 John imitates the usual prescript of a letter and thus 
suggests that 1 John really is a letter. If that is the case, 
then one also expects a conclusion that imitates the 
usual epistolary conclusion. In fact that appears to me 
to be the case in 5:13. It follows that 5:14-21 is to be 
imputed to a later redaction. For this, as well as for the re- 
dactional glosses in 1:5-5:13,1 refer to the commentary. 

In addition to my earlier analysis, however, I must 
deal with a further question which concerns the unity of 
1 John. It is the question whether 1 John 1:1-5:13, as 
a document in which a Source is used and commented 
upon, is a unified composition. (Naturally here the 
ecclesiastical redaction is to be disregarded.) The ques¬ 
tion of a unified train of thought and the question of 
structure have often been discussed, but none of the 
attempts to demonstrate unity and a sequence of thought 
is satisfactory. One has the impression that the Epistle 
could have been concluded with 2:27, and I think that 
1:5-2:27 was originally, in fact, an independent writing, 
or perhaps more appropriately, a rough draft. Follow¬ 
ing this are individual sections which deal essentially with 
the same themes already dealt with in 1:5-2:27. These 
themes are sometimes modified and expanded, but 


8 The Puzzle of 1 John, 2-7. 

9 “1 John and the Didache of the Primitive Church,” 
JBL 66 (1947): 437-51. 

10 “DiekirchlicheRedaktion.” 


4 “Neuere Literatur ” 1-43 [235-82]. 

5 ‘‘Analyse des ersten Johannnesbriefea.” 

6 “ Li terar-Analyse.” 

7 Die Tradition und der Charakter des ers ten Johannes - 

brie/es. 
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without benefit of a structured context. One is driven to 
the conclusion that here pieces have been combined 
which were originally conceived as individual units. The 
analysis of 2:28-5:12 is given in the commentary at 
2:28fT. Haenchen considers the problem of a unified 
theology in 1 John, but not that of literary unity. O’Neill 
sees the second problem; he denies the unity, without, 
however, giving an analysis of the composition. 

I must here forego discussing the relationship of the 
Johannine letters to the Old Testament and to Ju¬ 
daism, as well as to Gnosticism. These are themes which 


Schnackenburg, in the introduction to his commentary, 
and Haenchen, in his research summary, have dealt 
with extensively. The relationship to the Qumran texts in 
particular has been dealt with by Herbert Braun, care¬ 
fully and with critical examination of the various hy¬ 
potheses. 11 Naturally, all these questions will be discussed 
in detail in the commentary. 


11 “Qumran und das Neue Testament.” 
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1 John 1:1-4 


1 


Proemium 


1 That which was from the beginning, which 

we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon and touched with our hands, con¬ 
cerning the word of life—2/ the life 
was made manifest, and we saw it, and 
testify to it, and proclaim to you the 
eternal life which was with the Father 
and was made manifest to us—3/ that 
which we have seen and heard we pro¬ 
claim also to you, so that you may have 
fellowship with us; and our fellow¬ 
ship is with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. 4/ And we are writing 
this that our joy may be complete. 


■ 1 , A 7 ra 77 €XXo^ue^ /cat vf.uv (“we proclaim also to 
you,” v 3) is the phrase that grammatically supports 
the proemium. Yet the structure of the proemium is com¬ 
plicated by the fact that the a'Ka.yyeWopLtv of v 3, 
which one properly expects to be the continuation of v 1 , 
is already inserted in the parenthesis of v 2 , i.e., in pap- 
rvpovpev /cat aTvayyekkopev (“we testify and pro¬ 


claim ”). 1 Thus the construction is disrupted . 2 It is clear, 
however, that the object of the (double) airayyfKXopev 
is stated initially in v 1 by the four relative clauses . 3 All 
four relative clauses, of course, intend one and the same 
object, viz., the content of the a 77 eXta (“message”). 
The first expression, 6 171 ^ a7r’ a pXV* (“which was from 
the beginning”) apparently means nothing other than 

accept this assumption. Furthermore, acceptance of 
this verse as an insertion would doubtless require 
that the conclusion of v 1, 7 repi rod \6yov ttjs 
(“ concerning the word of life”), be considered an 
insertion, as well as the phrase, 0 tiopaKdjiev /cat 
aKTjKoapev (“that which we have seen and heard”) 
at the beginning of v 3, which resumes the perfect 
verbs of v 1. 

3 The 6 of the first relative clause is nominative, 

whereas the three subsequent relative clauses begin 
with the accusative 6, which in each case is depend¬ 
ent on the verb. "0 f)V aw ’ apxys (“That which was 
from the beginning”), however, is also considered an 
object; tovto (“that”) is obviously to be understood. 


1 Both verbs denote Christian proclamation. ’ A7ra7~ 
ykWtw (bear or communicate a message) had no 
more become a terminus technicus for Christian procla¬ 
mation than had a77€Xta (v 5), but paprvptlv 
very likely had. The latter initially described testi¬ 
mony in the legal sense, based on knowledge, es¬ 
pecially the testimony of an eyewitness; in Christian 
usage it then came to mean (like paprupia and 
paprus) the Christian message (see Bultmann on 
Jn 1:6, pp. 50f n. 5 [30 n. 5], and Strathmann, 

TDNT t s.v.). That the message depends upon an 
eyewitness can be indicated in each case by the con¬ 
text (as in 1 Jn 1:2). 

2 One is inclined to ask, of course, whether v 2 is a 
redactional insertion (E. Schwartz, “Aporien im 
vierten Evangelium I.” NGG , 1907:342-372). How¬ 
ever, the verse with its double tcfravepkdri (“made 
manifest”) expresses an interest of the author that 
penetrates the whole Epistle, so that it is difficult to 
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1 John 1:1-4 


1 


Proemium 


1 That which was from the beginning, which 

we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon and touched with our hands, con* 
earning the word of life—2/ the life 
was made manifest, and we saw it, and 
testify to it, and proclaim to you the 
eternal life which was with the Father 
and was made manifest to us—3/ that 
which we have seen and heard we pro¬ 
claim also to you, so that you may have 
fellowship with us; and our fellow¬ 
ship is with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. 4/ And we are writing 
this that our joy may be complete. 


■ 1 ’A7ra77€\\ojuei' /cat vp.lv (“we proclaim also to 
you,” v 3) is the phrase that grammatically supports 
the proemium. Yet the structure of the proemium is com¬ 
plicated by the fact that the aivayy tWoptv of v 3, 
which one properly expects to be the continuation of v 1, 
is already inserted in the parenthesis of v 2, i.e., in pap- 
rvpovpev /cat d7ra77€\\ojuei' (“we testify and pro¬ 


claim”). 1 Thus the construction is disrupted. 2 It is clear, 
however, that the object of the (double) a7ra77jEXXo/xey 
is stated initially in v 1 by the four relative clauses. 3 All 
four relative clauses, of course, intend one and the same 
object, viz., the content of the a77e\ta (“message”). 
The first expression, 6 r\v &7r’ a PXV$ (“which was from 
the beginning”) apparently means nothing other than 


accept this assumption. Furthermore, acceptance of 
this verse as an insertion would doubtless require 
that the conclusion of v 1, irtpi tov Xoyou ttjs 
(“concerning the word of life”)) be considered an 
insertion, as well as the phrase, 6 l<j)pa.Kap€V kcu 
anrinoapev (“that which we have seen and heard”) 
at the beginning of v 3, which resumes the perfect 
verbs of v 1. 

3 The 6 of the first relative clause is nominative, 

whereas the three subsequent relative clauses begin 
with the accusative 6, which in each case is depend¬ 
ent on the verb. 1 '0 rjv air ’ apxys (“That which was 
from the beginning”), however, is also considered an 
object; toDto (“that”) is obviously to be understood. 


1 Both verbs denote Christian proclamation. ’A7ray- 
yeXXeiy (bear or communicate a message) had no 
more become a terminus technicus for Christian procla¬ 
mation than had ayyeXta (v 5), but paprvptlv 
very likely had. The latter initially described testi¬ 
mony in the legal sense, based on knowledge, es¬ 
pecially the testimony of an eyewitness; in Christian 
usage it then came to mean (like papTvpia and 
paprv s) the Christian message (see Bultmann on 
Jn 1:6, pp. 50f n. 5 [30 n. 5], and Strathmann, 
TDNT y s.v.). That the message depends upon an 
eyewitness can be indicated in each case by the con¬ 
text (as in 1 Jn 1:2). 

2 One is inclined to ask, of course, whether v 2 is a 

redactional insertion (E. Schwartz, “Aporien im 
vierten Evangelium I.” NGG y 1907:342-372). How¬ 
ever, the verse with its double t<f>avtp(j)dTj (“made 
manifest”) expresses an interest of the author that 
penetrates the whole Epistle, so that it is difficult to 
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what Jn 1:1 expresses in the form tv apxjj o \6yos 
(“In the beginning was the word”), and there can be no 
doubt that the Johannine Prologue served as the model 
for vss 1-4. But why (as in the following three relative 
clauses) is the neuter formulation chosen instead of the 
masculine, as is also the case in 2:13f? The answer in 
the first instance must be: under discussion here is the 
subject matter , the content of the ayyeXia (“message”), 4 
as indicated by the phrase irepi tov \6yov rfj s fonjs 
(“concerning the word of life”). 5 The fact that subject 
matter and person are basically identical becomes evident 
at the end of v 3, where it is disclosed that the Koivcovia 
(“fellowship”) is per a roD iraTpos Kai fiera roD utoO 
airrov ’1 7)aov XpioroD (“with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ”). 6 What is significant, however, is that 
subject matter and person are identical in a unique fash¬ 
ion: to speak of the subject matter is to speak at the same 
time of the person. 

■ 2 The phrase, r) fcoi) etpavepcodrj (v 2, “the life was 


made manifest”), names the subject matter which is des¬ 
ignated in what immediately follows as fwi) alamos 
(“eternal life”), and thus as salvation, for which the read¬ 
ers (as well as all men) strive. When the text speaks of 
{'cut) (“life”) as €<t>avepo)$r} (“made manifest”), then it 
also speaks of the subject matter; but, without a doubt, 
e<t>avepa)$ri refers to the historical event in which the 
subject matter has its origin. 7 The clauses 6 a kt)k6cl- 
piv ... 6 edeaadpeda kclI at x* f)p&v e\[/r)\d<t>rjaav 
(“which we have heard . . . which we have looked upon 
and touched with our hands”) also refer to this event, 
and therefore to the historical appearance of the logos of 
Jn 1:1. 8 When it is then said of ftoi) aicovios (“eternal 
life”) (v 2): r)T is ffv 7rpos tov t arepa (“which was 
with the Father”), this statement corresponds to the 
statement in Jn 1:18: 6 &v els tov k6\tov tov 7rarp6s 


4 Cf. ConzeLmann, “ ‘Was von Anfang war,’ ” 196: 
the Epistle, “unlike the Gospel, is oriented not pri¬ 
marily to the person , but to the subject matter. ...” Cf. 
Braun, “Literar-Analyse,” 282 [232]. 

5 Dodd is correct: irepi tov \6yov rfjs fcoijs (“con¬ 
cerning the word of life”) is the theme. The relative 
clauses indicate the content, namely: with regard to 
the Xoyos ttjs we proclaim to you what was 
from the beginning. Dodd would understand Xoyos 
rrjs £wt}s as the gospel. In fact “logos” is to be un¬ 
derstood primarily as “word”; X 070 S rijs fwijs 
would then be the word that deals with life (objec¬ 
tive genitive). But why does the author not simply 
say: tov \6yov ttjs fufjs? Is not the meaning of 
“Logos” as divine person also echoed in the term 
X 670 S? Then rrjs fafjs would be a qualitative or 
epexegetical genitive (i.e., concerning the Logos, 
which is life). 

6 The historical tpavepwSrjvai (“made manifest”) of 
the Son is also mentioned in 3:5 and 8 , and his hav¬ 
ing come or his coming ev oap/d (“in flesh”) in 

4:2 and 2 Jn 7. It is clear from the broader context 
that vss 1 and 2 are spoken in opposition to Gnosis. 
Schnackenburg, p. 62, points to the dissimilarity to 


Paul, for whom the cross stands at the center of the 
Christian proclamation, not the incarnation. 

7 ^avepcoBijvai appears often in John and 1 John. It 
designates revelation as an occurrence, an event, not 
as instructive enlightenment, although this meaning 
can also emerge. ’ ATOKaXvTTeiv (“reveal”), which 
is used by Paul along with <f>avepovv , is lacking (cf. 
Bultmann on Jn 17:6, p. 497 n. 2 [380 n. 2], and 
Schnackenburg, p. 62, n. 1 ). 

8 The vacillation of tense between the perfect (which 
denotes the continuation of past occurrence) and 
the aorist (which denotes the occurrence as past) is 
without significance. Cf. the change from TfKOvaaTe 
(2:18) to aKTjKoaTt (4:3), or from aireoTa\Kev (4:9) 
to dTceoTeiXev (4:10), from tbuicev (3:24) to5e5co- 
tcev (4:13), from tyv&KCv (3:6) toe-yvoo (4:8). That 
the sequence of CLKTjKdapev and twpdfcaptv in v 1 
and v 3 varies is likewise of no significance. Never¬ 
theless, one may say that atcqfcoaptv comes first 

in v 1 because, with respect to revelation, “the ap¬ 
propriate stance is above all hearing” (Schnacken¬ 
burg), and that in v 2 twpaKaptv alone is used and 
precedes a nrjKoapev in v 3, because opav corresponds 
to 4>av€po)$Tjvat (Schnackenburg). 
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1 John 1:1-4 


(“the one in the bosom of the Father”)- 9 Thus rj ^torj 
e^aveptodt) (“the life was made manifest”) corresponds to 
kcll 6 X6yos aap£ eyevero (“and the word became 
flesh”) in Jn 1:14. 

Yet there is a peculiar difference. Subject matter and 
person are not directly identical; rather, one must speak 
of a paradoxical identity, which consists in the fact that a 
historical event is at the same time the eschatological 
event—not, however, in the same way as in the Gospel of 
John. In the Gospel the coming and going of Jesus is 
understood simply as the eschatological event (3:19; 

5:25; 9:39; 12:31; etc.). For 1 John, on the other hand, it 
is characteristic that the eschatological event is further 
realized in the proclamation. From this point of view it is 
understandable that it is a7r’ apxys and not ev apxf ), 
as in Jn 1:1; therefore, “from the beginning,” not “in the 
beginning.” Hence what is spoken of here is not the 
preexistent Logos, but its “manifestation,” its “incarna¬ 
tion,” which is the object of aKr}Koapev (“we have 
heard”), etc., and thus the origin of the ayyeXia 
(“message”). 10 

If the d77eXta (“message”) has its origin in 4>ave- 
pLodrfvai (“made manifest”), then the question arises: 


who are the “we” who have perceived the <j>aveptodrjvaL 
and thus can say 6 a^Kbapev, etc.? The fact that rots 
otpdaXpo'is rjptov (“with our eyes”) is appended to 
o etopa.Kap.ev (“we have seen”) and that /cat at xetpes 
rjptbv exJ/TjXacpTjo'av (“and our hands touched”) 11 
follows o edeaaapeda (“we looked upon”), show that 
these verbs denote sense perception. It cannot be a matter 
of spiritual perception as in Acts 17:27, in the sense of 
Stoic pantheism. 12 The basic diflference is thereby 
already made clear: the e(j)aveptody] rjplv (“made mani¬ 
fest to us”) of v 2 cannot be taken in the sense of a Stoic 
or mystical pantheism. 

The question, however, remains: who are the “we,”' 
who can say aKY)Koapev (“we have heard”), etc.? The 
verbs denoting sense perception give the impression that 
the “we” are the ear and the eyewitnesses of the his¬ 
torical Jesus. In this case it certainly could not be a matter 
of sense perception as such, for this possibility was open 
also to the unbelieving Jewish contemporaries of Jesus, 
without leading to a7ra77e\Aeii' (“proclaim”) and 
paprvpelv (“testify”). It must therefore mean percep¬ 
tion on the part of believing eyes, which, although bound 
to sense perception, perceive the <paveptoBr\vat (“mani- 


9 IIari7p is a familiar designation for God in 1 Jn 
(1:2f; 2:1, 13, 15f, 22-24; 3:1; 4:14) and is used 
continually in John. 

10 Therefore apXV (“beginning”) has this meaning 
and does not, as it is often interpreted, refer to crea¬ 
tion. It refers to the origin of the historical event 
“made manifest” ((paveptodijuaL) , and not the tem¬ 
poral apxv or given time at which the Christian 
message encountered the readers (or the believers). 

If the author can also use apxv in the latter sense 
(2:7, 24; 3:11; 2Jn 5f), then the paradoxical iden¬ 
tity of the origin and the historic fulfillment of the 
proclamation is simply finding expression in the 
double meaning of aPXV- Cf. especially Conzel- 
mann, “ 'Was von Anfang war,’ ” 194-201. 

11 'P T]Xa({>av (“touch”) can refer in this context only 
to the historical figure of Jesus (the “incarnated 
one”) and not to the resurrected one, as in Lk 24:39; 
cf. Jn 20:24fT. So also Schnackenburg, p. 53. 


12 In such a way the Corp. Herm. V.l f can even speak 
of XafieaOcu aureus rats x*P aLV (“lay bold on 
it with your hands”) in order to express the fact that 
the a<pav7]$ Beds (“invisible God”) is visible for the 
v6t\gls (“mind”) in the cosmos. Cf. also Dio Chry- 
sostomos, Or. 12.60, where airreadai (“to lay hold 
of”) of the delov (“deity”) is mentioned. Further, 
Plutarch, De genio Socratis 20 p. 589b: ro; 7ap ovti 
ras pev a.XXi]X<ov vorjaets olov viro ctkotu) Sta <pio- 
vrj$ \J/riXa<p£)VT€$ yviopl^opev (“For in very truth 
our recognition of one another’s thoughts through 
the medium of the spoken word is like groping in the 
dark . . .”). 
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Testation”) of the (“life”). 

But are the contemporaries of the historical Jesus really 
intended? There is a difficulty with this view: 1 John 
(like the Gospel of John upon which it is dependent) was 
written in such a late period that it is scarcely possible 
that “a rather large circle of ear- and eyewitnesses was still 
alive.” 13 The difficulty may be obviated and the ques¬ 
tion of the (( we” answered by distinguishing contem¬ 
poraneity with the historical event from contemporaneity 
with the eschatological event; in other words, by recog¬ 
nizing the paradox that an historical event can be, or 


in this case really is, at the same time an eschatological 
event. The “we,” therefore, are the “eschatological” 
contemporaries of Jesus. They can say a.Ki]K6afjLCV 
(“we have heard”), etc., as those in whom the historical 
aKrjKSafiev, etc., is further effected—the historical 6.K1J- 
KSafJLev from which the eschatological is not severed. 14 


It has often been noted that it is not unusual for 
people of a later generation to speak of the history 
(i.e., of events) of an earlier time as if they had expe¬ 
rienced it themselves. The sentences quoted by 
Windisch from the Paschal-liturgy (H. Freedman, 
tr., and I. Epstein, ed., He brew-English Edition of the 
Babylonian Talmud: Pesahim [new ed.; London: Son- 
cino Press, 1967], p. 116b) are particularly impres¬ 
sive: “In every generation a man is bound to regard 
himself as though he personally had gone forth 
from Egypt, .... He brought uj forth from bondage 
into freedom, . . . .” Cf. Amos 2: lOf: “I brought 
you up out of the land of Egypt, and led you forty 
years in the wilderness,” and Joshua 24:7: “Your 
eyes saw what I did to Egypt.” But also cf. Tacitus, 
Agric . 45: “A little while and our hands it was which 
dragged Helvidius to his dungeon” (mox nostrae 


duxere Helvidium in carcerem manus). 

Here is expressed the consciousness of the soli¬ 
darity of succeeding generations with past history, 
in whose continuation we ourselves stand and 
through which, therefore, the present is determined 
(in blessing or guilt). But this is not a real analogy to 
1 Jn 1:1 -3, as Schnackenburg (p. 55) correctly dis¬ 
cerns, whereas H. Seebass, “Kirchliche Verkiindi- 
gung und die sogen. Entmythologisierung,” Kerygma 
und Dogma 11 (1965): 158, fails to recognize the 
distinction. For the event, of which the ear and 
eyewitnesses speak here, is the eschatological event, 
which, although it does signify that the eternal has 
become historical, nevertheless is not an event that 
produces a further effect in the history of a historical 
community, i.e., a nation or a people. The tradi¬ 
tion that mediates the eschatological event to later 


13 So Schnackenburg, p. 56. He righdy emphasizes: 

“A predominantly historical interest in eyewitnesses 
( avTOirraL , Lk 1:2) and personal companions of 
Jesus (Acts 1:21) is not present in 1 John; rather, 
there is a religious interest” (p. 53). He senses the 
difficulty, however, and comes finally to the conclu¬ 
sion that “a pupil and representative of John the 
son of Zebedee could nevertheless be counted among 
the circle of‘apostolic’ witnesses, who, through 
their association with the Son of God who appeared 
on earth ‘in the flesh,’ ” bear a unique and exclusive 
witness to faith in him (p. 57). To me that seems 

to be a counsel of despair. 

14 Cf. Conzelmann, ** ‘Was von Anfang war,’ ” p. 199 


n. 20: “The accumulation of catchwords indicates 
the total scope of the transferral of historical salva¬ 
tion to the believers. The supporting elements are 
eyewitness accounts, proclamation, connection with 
the bearers of the tradition (‘community’). The 
present community has a historical foundation, 
and the historical extends into contemporary soci¬ 
ety.” Cf. my explanation ofjn 1:14 (Bultmann, 
pp. 67-70 [44-46]). 
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1 John 1:1—4 


generations is, therefore, not the tradition passed nos aiiter discere poteramus nisi magistrum nostrum 

on in history, but rather comes to pass in (legiti- videntes et per auditum nostrum vocem eius per- 

mized) d7ra77e\\eu' (“proclaim”) and paprvpdv cipientes) [trans. by Ed.]. 

(“testify”). It could rather be asked whether Ire- 
naeus, Adv, haer. V. 1:1, is not written in the sense 
of 1 Jn 1:1-3: . . and, again, we would not be able 

to know, unless we had seen our master and had 
heard his voice with our own ears . . (neque rursus 


For this reason, the verbs employed here indicate sense 
perception. One could say that they are spoken as a 
bold stroke, and that they had to be spoken in opposition 
to those who also call themselves believers, but who 
sever the present eschatological revelation from the his¬ 
torical <t>CLV€ptodr\vai (“made manifest”)—therefore 
in opposition to the gnosticizing Christians against whom 
the whole letter is directed, because they deny that the 
Son of God has come kv (rapid (“in the flesh,” 4:2; 
cf. 2 Jn 7), and yet consider themselves to be Christians 
(2:19). 15 

In a sense one could also say that the plural “we” is the 
ecclesiastical plural of Jn 1:14. There is a certain differ¬ 
ence here, however, because in the Weaaapeda (“we 
beheld”) of Jn 1:14 evidently the totality of believers 
speaks, whereas the “we” of 1 Jn 1:1-5 is distinguished 
from the “you” and can thus represent only a part of the 
community of believers. Which part is easily identified: it 
is those to whom the task of the d7ra77e\\eii' and the 
paprvpelv falls, viz. the bearers of the tradition. As 
the “we,” they address the congregation as the “you,” 
and indeed for this purpose: iva /cat vpets Kowaiviav 
ped’ rjp&v (“in order that you may have fellow¬ 


ship with us,” v 3). 16 

When, in the ensuing verses, in place of the plural 
ypa<f>opev (“we write”) (1:4), which is to be expected 
after vss 1-3, the singular y pa</>to (2:1, 7f, etc.) or 
eypa\f/a (2:14, 21, etc.) appears, one sees that the author 
of this Epistle is conscious of himself as having a personal 
authority, i.e., as being a representative of the bearers 
of the tradition. 17 Precisely out of this consciousness he 
addresses the readers as Ttuvla pov (“my children,” 

2:1) or simply as TtKVia (“children”) (2:12; 3:7; 4:4); 
or as 7rai<5ta (“children,” 2:18). Since he can address 
them as ayaivr)TOL (“beloved”) as well (2:7; 3:2, 21), 
it is evident that he is conscious of a fraternal fellowship 
with them. Indeed, since he even can say (2:7) that 
he does not write a new commandment to them, but 
rather that rjv el'xere a7r’ apx^s (“which you had 
from the beginning”), then even those addressed are in 
some sense bearers of the tradition. Vss 2:13f illustrate 
the same point, particularly when eyvoiKare rov aiv' 
apxys (“you know him who is from the beginning”) is 
said of the irarepes (“fathers”), and the same follows 
from 2:19-21, especially from oldare avrrjv (“you 
know it”) (scil. rrjv aXrjduav, “the truth”), 2:21. 


2 1947), 54f. 

16 That does not alter the fact that the author, in the 
further course of the Epistle, includes himself along 
with the readers in the “we.” Cf. 2:28; 3: If; and the 
“we” o(oi8apcv in 3:2 (see below). 

17 I cannot see that the author is speaking in the style 
of a prophetic revelation in the initial words of the 
Epistle (Haenchen, “Neuere Literatur,” 14). He 
speaks with the consciousness of a representative of 
the tradition that goes back to the revelation. 


15 So, too, Schnackenburg, pp. 53f. Cf. also Conzel- 
mann, “ ‘Was von Anfang war,’ ” 200 (n. 20 to p. 
199): “It is no longer a question simply of a deci¬ 
sion for or against the proclamation, but rather for 
or against a certain form of it; thereby, too, for or 
against certain bearers of it. The letter thereby falls 
into the circle of other post-apostolic writings.” Con¬ 
cerning the contemporary situation of 1 John, cf. 
Dodd, pp. 9-16, and Wilbert Francis Howard, 
Christianity according to St. John (London: Duckworth, 
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Verses 2:19-21 illuminate the situation and thereby 
the initially dubious relationship of the “we” and the 
“you.” To be sure, the “we” are, in the first instance, the 
transmitters, who function authoritatively for the “you.” 
But on the other hand both the “we” and the “you” 
belong to a fellowship to which vss 2:7, 19-21 appeal; 
and this fellowship is clearly expressed in 3:If. 18 That the 
“we” and the “you” stand within the same continuity 
of tradition is also expressed by the fact that the author 
can say to the readers: vpets 6 rjKOvcrare aw’ apxrjs 
(“what you heard from the beginning,” 2:24), or ijv 
[jnV. tj]v ayyeXiav] r}Kov<jart aw’ apxqs (“which 
[message] you heard from the beginning,” 3:11), al¬ 
though apxv here does not mean the origin of the proc¬ 
lamation, but rather the temporal point at which the 
readers came to faith (cf. above, p. 9 n. 10). 

■ 3 Just as vss 1 and 2 stated the object of the Christian 
proclamation, so this is once again taken up in v 3a 
(6 kojpaKapev Kal aKTfKdapev, “what we have seen and 
have heard”); and when v 3 again takes up the (pap- 
rvpovptv) Kal d7ra77eX\o^iei' (“[we testify] and pro¬ 
claim”) of v 2 with a7ra77eX\o/iey /cat vpiv 19 (“we 
also proclaim to you”), the aim of the whole Epistle is 


announced: tv a Kal vpeis KOivuviav exyre ptQ’ rjp&v 
(“in order that you may have fellowship with us”). 
Naturally this sentence is spoken with a view to the 
threatening cleavage between the true believers and the 
heretics. 20 The KOivwvia (“fellowship”) is the union 
in common faith brought about by the proclamation. 21 
On the basis of what precedes, ohe could perhaps expect 
the author to write KOivccvia per’ avrov : with that 
which we proclaim, or with him whom we proclaim. And 
the explanatory sentence in fact shows that KOivwvla 
ped’ 7 } p&v is also KOivwvia per a rod 7rarpos (“with the 
Father”) Kal ptra rov vlov avrov ’Itjcov Xpicrrov 
(“and with his Son Jesus Christ”). However, there is 
fellowship with the latter (i.e., Father and Son) only by 
virtue of the former, i.e., by virtue of the legitimate 
tradition. 22 With this explanation (in which tariv is to 
be supplied) 23 the mystery is solved (cf. above, pp. 7f). 
Whereas up to this point only the subject matter was 
mentioned directly and the person of the revealer only 
alluded to, now this person is named explicitly: T 7}<7ods 
Xpiaros (“Jesus Christ”). 24 And whereas in v 2 it was 
said of the fo or} audios (“eternal life”) that it was wpos 
rov warkpa (“with the Father”), it is now stated that the 


18 The “we-sentences” which have an admonitory 
character and articulate the criterion of genuine 
faith (as, for example, 4:6; 5:2) are to be distin¬ 
guished from the “we” in o’idapev (“we know”) in 
3:2, 14, in which the author includes himself with 
the readers, as in 4:14, 16. Nonetheless, the distinc¬ 
tion is fluid, as for instance in 4:6. In still another 
way is the “we” in 1:6—10 to be understood; it has 
the sense of “one” or “someone.” See above, 9f, 11 
n. 16. 

19 The textually uncertain Kai before vplv has no sig¬ 
nificance for the theme. 

20 So Dodd, and see above, p. 11 n. 15. 

21 Substantive parallels for this meaning of KOLVwvla 
are e.g., Phil 1:5; 2:1; Phlmn 6. Concerning the 
many nuances in meaning of KOivajvia, see H. Seese- 
mann, Der Begriff Kot^o )Via im neuen Testament 
(Giessen: 1933); Bauer, s.v. In John both substan¬ 
tive and verb are lacking. It occurs in 1 John, apart 


from 1:3, only in 1:6f. Xotvtovia fjira is not normal 
Greek although it occurs in the LXX: Job 34:8; 
cf. Corp. Herm. XIII.9. 

22 Holtzmann, 240, appropriately quotes Bede’s com¬ 
ment on this point: “For whoever desires to have 
fellowship with God ought first to be joined to the 
fellowship of the church” (quia quicunque societa- 
tem cum deo habere desiderant, primo ecclesiae 
societati debent adunari [MPL 93: 86]). 

23 Kat i} Koiviovta 5c i) Tffierkpa [eariv]: The 5c that 
belongs with the Kai is lacking in some manuscripts, 
but it is indispensable for clarifying the thought “but 
also” or “what is more”; cf. Blass-Debrunner §447 

(9). 

24 ’I t]<jovs Xpiaros occurs only seldom in John (1:17; 
17:3); in 1 John it occurs more frequently: 2:1; 3:23; 
4:2; 5:6, [20]; also 2 Jn 7. 
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1 John 1:1 —4 


KOivuvia is fellowship with the Father and his Son 
*lr)<TOVS XptO‘r6s. 25 Father and Son are bound together 
in a unity in 1 Jn 2:22-24; 2 Jn 9, as in the Gospel of 
John, e.g., 14:9; 17:3, lOf. The kolvwvlcl with the 
Father is at the same time kolvojvlcl with the Son; who¬ 
ever denies the Son also denies the Father (2:22-24; 
cf. 4:8, 15; 5:10-12). When the kolvcov'lcl pera rod 
7rarpos /cat pera rod utoO aurou ... is designated as 
rj r}fj,€T€pa (“ours”), then the clause iVa /cat vpels 
kolvwvLclv txV T€ VP&v (“in order that you may 
have fellowship with us”) is understood to mean that this 
is not a mere (profane) fellowship between human 
beings—that with it is given fellowship with the Father 
and the Son. 

The term Koivcovia (“fellowship”) is encountered 
only here and in vss 6f, but the motif runs throughout the 
whole Epistle in a series of different expressions that 
speak of being in God (2:5; [5:20]) or of remaining 
in God (2:6, 24), and in the reciprocal formula: we in 
God and he in us (3:24; 4:13). All such expressions char¬ 
acterize the believers’ relationship to God not as mys¬ 
ticism, but rather as a mode of life. For as vss 5ff imme¬ 
diately indicate, the relationship to God involves the 
keeping of God’s commandments. 26 
■ 4 In v 4 a7ra77eXXope^ (“we proclaim”) is replaced 
by raOra ypa<popev impels (“we write these things”), 27 
which applies to the whole Epistle and thus to every¬ 


thing following, without the necessity of excluding what 
is expressed in vss 1-3. The statement of intent, too, is 
now differently formulated, in that it reads tVa 17 X a pa 
'hp&v fl 7T€7T X?7pajp€i'77 (“in order that our joy may be 
complete”) instead of tva . . . kolvwvlclv (“in 

order that you may have fellowship,” v 3). The rjp&v 
(“our”) is noteworthy, not only after the statement of 
purpose in v 3, which contains the wish for the readers, 
but also because an vptov (“your”) would better corre¬ 
spond to the traditional formulation of the wish at the 
end of the prescript. It is understandable, therefore, that 
in some manuscripts and translations, the rjp has 
been changed to upaw. Nevertheless, rjpcov is the correct 
reading (so also Schnackenburg), when one considers 
that according to v 3 the KOivcovla (“fellowship”) of the 
author with the readers is at the same time the KOivcovia 
with the Father and the Son. Just as the latter is included 
in the former, so also the X a P& (“joy”) of the readers 
and the author is the same. 

The x a P 4 (“joy”) is nothing other than the salvation 
that is given with the tcotvcwia (“fellowship”) with 


25 Jesus is the Son of God as in John (cf. 1:3, 7; 2:22f; 
3:8; 5:10, 15, and elsewhere). The designations 
thus alternate as utos 6tov (“Son of God”), utos 
rod TraTpos (“Son of the Father”), and simply 
vlos (“Son”), with the same meaning. 

26 Schnackenburg, in an extensive excursus (pp. 66- 
72), has informatively articulated the peculiarity of 
the Johannine idea of the fellowship with God in 
distinction from the Old Testament view, and simi¬ 
larly from the philosophical (Stoic), fanatical, and 
Gnostic views. His notion that one can speak of a 
“mysticism of being” appears to me to be off the 
mark. He does emphasize correctly, however, that 
in 1 John fellowship with God is, in its essence, con¬ 


nected with ethics. In John, as well, one cannot 
speak ofmysticism; cf. Bultmann, pp. 69 [45], 380f 
[290f], 435 [333], 541 [416], 612f[473f]; concerning 
elvcu (“be in”) or fitvtiv tv (“abide in”), pp. 321 
n. 1 [243 n. 2], 535 n. 1 [411 n. 3]; regarding the 
reciprocal relationship, 380f [290]. 

27 'H/icTs (“we”) has been altered in some MSS and 
translations to vpiv (“to you”). The explication 
of TavTa is tva kt\ ., as is often the case after a dem¬ 
onstrative (2:1; 3:[1 ], 8, 11,23; 4:9, 17, 21; 5:3, 

13). 
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the Father and the Son: the eschatological salvation. 28 
But the xapa is present without losing its eschatological 
sense, because the believers are freed in faith from the 
world that is pressing in upon them, 29 as stated in 5:13: 
tglOt a typa^a vplv tVa tlbrjTt otl £cot}v 'ixtrt cucovlov 
(“I write this to you that you may know that you have 
eternal life”). 3:14, too, says that the faq (“life”) is 
present: Tjpels olbapev otl peTa0t07)Kapev e* tov 
6ava tov ets ttjv £cot)v . . . (“We know that we have 
passed out of death into life . . .”). However, as certainly 
as this eschatological joy can be present, it is just as 


certainly only a provisional joy, whose fulfillment is still 
pending. 30 Thus the wish: iva 7} Xdpa ijpL&v ff ttcttXt;- 
pa)fjiev7], i.e., that our joy may be complete. It is com¬ 
plete in the fellowship that already exists between the 
author and the readers in conjunction with the Father 
and the Son, and yet it is not. 31 For the being of the 
believer is no static being, but is always in the process of 
becoming, a TVtpnraTtLV (“walking”) (see 1:5, etc.), 
because he stands under the claim of the commandment. 
That is demonstrated immediately in 1:5-2:11, and 
basically in the whole Epistle. 


28 Joy is the divine gift that is experienced in the cultic 
celebrations in the Old Testament and in the mys¬ 
tery religions, as well as in the cognition and vision 
of Gnosis and mysticism. It can be expected as an 
eschatological gift from the future, but can also be 
experienced in present devotion. Cf. Jn 17:13 (Bult- 
mann, pp. 505f n. 4 [387 n. 1]; generally, pp. 505-7 
[386-8] and pp. 541f [416f], 579-85 [446-51]). 

See further E. Gulin, Die Freude im Neuen Testament. 

2. Das Johannesevangelium (Helsingfors: 1936). The 
fact that the way to X a P°- leads through Xutttj 
(“ sorrow” Jn 16:20-24) is not a theme in 1 John; for 
the front against which 1 John is directed is not lack 
of faith but false faith, false teaching. See above, 
pp. 2f. Xapa occurs only here in 1 John, but appears 
in 2 Jn 12 in a similar context. 

29 The wish has its substantive parallel in Jn 15:11: 
raOra XeXa \rjKa vptv Iva 7) x^P a rj tpi) tv vplv rj /cat 
T} xapa vpwv rrXrjpojdfj (“These things I have spoken 
to you, that my joy may be in you, and that your joy 
may be full”); 17:13: raura XaXw tv rai Koopo) 

Iva exwcr lv ttjv X a P&v ti) v tprfV irtrrk’qpwptvqv 
tv eavrcHS (“These things I speak in the world, 
that they may have my joy fulfilled in them¬ 
selves”). Those who have received this gift are not 
any more tn tov Koopov (“of the world” Jn 17:6, 

16), and they have received what the world cannot 
give (Jn 14:27). The gift can also be called tiprjvr) 


(“peace” Jn 14:27), a concept which does not occur 
in 1 John, but which does occur in the epistolary 
wishes of2Jn3;3Jnl5. 

30 U\r)povadai is different from reXtiovodai insofar as 
Tt\tl0V<rdaL means the attainment of the end (cf. 

Jn 19:28, rerfXeo'rat, and in addition, Bultmann, 
pp. 674f [523]), whereas Tr\r)pov<rdai designates 
fulfillment (Schnackenburg: “the actualizing of a 
possibility”). Nevertheless, the distinction is not 
always sharp, as 2:5 and Jn 3:29 show. Regarding 
T\r)povv in John, cf. Bultmann, pp. 505f [387], 

541 f [417]. Adolf Schlatter wants to explain 7re7rXi7- 
pwrat (Jn 3:29) in accordance with Hebrew 
which has the meaning of “being complete, being 
whole” ( Die Sprache und Heimat des vierten Evangelisten , 
Beitrage zur Forderung christliche Theologie, 6:4 
[Gutersloh, 1902], 51 f). 

31 Gulin, Die Freude im Neuen Testament , 2:65, wants 

to avoid the paradox by explaining iva . . . f) 7T€7tXt/- 
pcjptvr) thus: in order that the object of joy be real¬ 
ized, namely that the readers return again to the 
true faith. This is as unconvincing as Schnacken- 
burg’s explanation that the fulfillment of joy exists 
in the fact that the circle of those joined to God ex¬ 
pands and “becomes stronger.” 
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1 John 1:5-2:2 


Fellowship with God and Walking 
in the Light 


2 


This is the message we have heard from 
him and proclaim to you, that God is 
light and in him is no darkness at all. 6/ If 
we say we have fellowship with him 
while we walk in darkness, we lie and do 
not live according to the truth; 7/ but if 
we walk in the light, as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship with one an¬ 
other, and the blood of Jesus his Son 
cleanses us from all sin. 8/ If we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. 9/ If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just, and 
will forgive our sins and cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. 10/ If we say we 
have not sinned, we make him a liar, and 
his word is not in us. 

My little children, I am writing this to you 
so that you may not sin; but if any 
one does sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; 

2/ and he is the expiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only but also for the sins 
of the whole world. 


■ 5 The author now begins to develop the a 7 ra 77 eX- 
X ofiev (“we proclaim”) of vss 2 f in a concrete setting: 
/cat tanv avTTj 17 a 77 cXta . . . on (“This is the mes¬ 
sage . . . that,” v 5 ). 1 *A 77 cXta (“message”) is charac¬ 
terized as riv aK7]K6afiev air’ avrov (“which we have 
heard from him ”). 2 But who is meant by “him”? The 
(Christian) reader of course knows that the “Son” is in¬ 


tended, but the self-explanatory occurrence of a vt6s 
(“him”) is nevertheless surprising. To be sure, it was dis¬ 
cernible in vss 1-3 that the eternal became historical 
in the person of Jesus, but in vss 1-3 he was referred to as 
the object of aKOVUV (“hear”) and of the proclama¬ 
tion, but he was not spoken of as its author. Also in v 3, 
where utos (“Son”) was spoken of together with iraTrjp 


1 The construction is almost identical in 2:25; 3:11; 

5:11 (cf. Jn 1:19). The author is fond of the antici¬ 
patory demonstrative with ort following: here and 
in 4:9, 10; 5:9, 11, 14; or with Iv a following: 3:8, 
11,23; 4:17, 21; 5:3; 2Jn 6. And then teai takes 
on the meaning “and so, that is, namely” (explica¬ 
tive, particularizing: Bauer s.v. 1.3; epexegetical: 
Blass-Debrunner §442[9]) here, as in 2:25; 3:23; 
5:11, 14. 

2 It is usually aKOveiv Trapd in Greek; nevertheless, 
6.KOV6LV a 7 to is also possible: Blass-Debrunner 
§§173(1); 210(3). Perhaps a 7 ro is chosen here be¬ 
cause Trapd could be taken to mean that it is a mat¬ 
ter of words heard directly from the historical Jesus. 


That the text here reads avayyeWontv instead 
of d7ra77eXXo/iey, as in vss 2f, scarcely makes a dif¬ 
ference. Even if aya77€XXeiy originally meant 
“repeatedly to report something heard,” it is never¬ 
theless often used in the sense of “to preach the 
Gospel” (Bauer r.p.); it can mean specifically “to 
proclaim” when said, e.g., of a KTjpu£ (“herald”) 
(Schniewind, TDNT 1,62 [I, 61.31ff]. 
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(“father”), “Son” was not characterized as the one 
who commissioned airayyeWeiv (“proclamation”). 

And so the self-evident way in which he is introduced 
here remains surprising. It is to be explained by the fact 
that the author has the false teachers in mind, in opposi¬ 
tion to whom he appeals to the authority that lies behind 
a 77 eXta (“the message”), and for the Christian readers 
this authority need be cited only as clvt6s (“him ”). 3 

The content of the proclamation is stated initially in 
vss 5-7. The first clauses formulated in parallelism 
(vss 6 , 7) are presumably derived from a Source. It re¬ 
mains uncertain whether the ort-clause (“that . . .”) 
in v 5 also belongs to this Source. Its two parts do not 
form parallelismus membrorum , but rather are two clauses 
joined by kcll (“and”); in terms of subject matter, how¬ 
ever, they stand in antithesis to each other. 

'0 deos 0cos etjTiv (“God is light”): this sentence no 
more defines the nature of God as he is in himself than 
does 6 deos ayawr} evTiv (“God is love,” 4:8, 16) and 
TrvevfjLCL 6 debs (“God is spirit,” Jn 4:24 ). 4 It rather 
expresses what God means for man. In the Old Testa¬ 
ment too, in Judaism as well as in Hellenism, and most 
fully in Gnosis, “light” is used to designate God, God’s 
nature, and the sphere of the divine. In all its variations, 
however, the ultimate underlying notion is that the 
real meaning of light is the luminosity man needs in order 
to find his way in his daily as well as his spiritual life. 


The illumination of existence belongs of necessity to 
“life” in such a way that, always and everywhere, light 
and life, darkness and death belong together. And just 
as the idea of the kyadbv (“good”) can be described by 
Plato as 0cos, so “light” can in general be a designation of 
salvation, especially of eschatological salvation . 5 

It follows from 2:8 that also for 1 John (as for John) 

0 cos is a characteristic of salvation. For, in the sentence 17 
c tkotLcl irapayerai kcl'l to 0 cos to aXrjdivov 77677 4>alvei 
(“the darkness is passing away and the true light is 
already shining”), aX rjdivbv (“true”) indicates that the 
desire of all men is for “light,” but that perception of 
the genuine light can be mistaken . 6 'H (TKOTia irapa - 
7 crac(“the darkness is passing away”) and 77617 (^al¬ 
vei (“already shines”) thereby show that salvation is 
conceived eschatologically, in the sense of to 0 cos e\rj- 
\vdev els tov k6<jjjlov (“the light has come into the 
world,” Jn 3:19). Now in 1:5 the demanding character of 
light is emphasized rather than its salvation character, 
as is made clear in v 6 , just as the sentence in 2:8 serves as 
the basis for evToXrj (“commandment”). It is charac¬ 
teristic for 1 John (as for John) that the eschatological sal¬ 
vation which is given to faith as a gift is not a possession, 
but rather includes the demand that the believer is never 
a finished man (of faith) but rather is always on the 
way. In other words, that God is light does not mean that 
one can possess him in a vision, but rather that he is, 


3 Braun, “Literar-Analyse,” 283f [232f], rightly 
shows that a7r’ avTOV does not refer to the words of 
the historical Jesus. ’A 77 eXia naturally has its ori¬ 
gin in Jesus’ “having come” in history, but reference 
to this history (in 1 John) is not concrete. 

4 On Jn 4:24 cf. Bultmann, pp. 191f [141]. The sen¬ 
tence cannot be turned around to read to $u>s (17 
d 7 a 7 rt; or t 6 Truid^a) Qzbs kanv (“the light [love, 
spirit] is God”). 

5 Concerning this point, cf. Bultmann, pp. 40-45 [22— 
26] on Jn 1:4, also pp. 157 n. 5 [113 n. 6 ], 339f [258], 
342f [260f]. In addition, Windisch-Preisker on 1 Jn 

1:5 and Schnackenburg, pp. 76-79, 80 n. 4 . Con¬ 
cerning light and darkness in the Qumran texts, see 


Herbert Braun (below n. 7). On light symbolism in 
antiquity, see Bultmann, “Zur Geschichte der Licht- 
symbolik im Altertum,” Philologus 97 (1948): 1-36, 
reprinted in Beitrage zum Versldndnis der Jenseitigkeit 
Gottes im Neuen Testament (Darmstadt, 1965), pp. 7- 
42, W. Beierwaltes, Lux intelligibilis. Untersuchung zur 
Lichtmetaphysik der Griechen, Unpub. Diss. (Munich: 
1957). 

6 Cf. Jn 1:9: 77 v to 0u>s to a \ 7 jdLu 0 u (“the light was 
the true [light]”). 

7 In ordinary Gnosis, light and darkness are mutually 
exclusive antitheses. Light designates the nature or 
sphere of the divinity. Cf. especially among the 
Mandaeans, Ginza R. 1.3.10 (Lidzbarski, pp. 6,26— 
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1 John 1:5-2:2 


or should be and can be, a mode of human existence. To 
this correspond the expressions tv rw <j>ooTL irtpLiraTtlv 
(“to walk in the light,” v 7) (see above p. 14 on v 4, and 
cf. Jn 8:12; 13:35), and tv to 3 (pcori ptvtiv (“to abide 
in the light,” 2:10). 

Just as irtpiiraTtiv tv too cnibTti (“to walk in dark¬ 
ness,” v 6; 2:11) corresponds, antithetically, to the 
phrases just cited, so /cat a/corta tv aura; ovk t<jTiv oisbt- 
pia (“and in him is no darkness at all”) follows from 6 
6tos </>tos tcrTiv (“God is light”). There can be little 
doubt that this expression is directed against the false 
teaching. It is not directed, however, against a Gnostic 
teaching of a mixture of light and darkness in the god¬ 
head, 7 but rather against the assertion of gnosticizing false 
teachers that they are in the light, which does not tally 
with the fact that they are actually in darkness, viz. in 
their mode of living, in their irtpiiraTtiv (“walking”). 
For, (JKOT la (“darkness”) characterizes a mode of exis¬ 
tence, a 7T€pi7raT€ty, just as </>to$ (“light”) does. That 
this is the case may be demonstrated by the fact that the 
false teachers have no kolvoqvlcl ptT’ aWrjXoov (“fellow¬ 
ship with one another,” v 7) and hate their brothers 
(2:9, 11), or that they assert their sinlessness (v 8) and 
deny the revealer’s incarnation (2:22; 4:2f). 

1 John has its dualistic terminology in common with 
Gnosis. 8 But whereas in Gnosis the terminology rests on 
a genuine cosmological dualism, i.e., on the notion of 


light and darkness as two cosmic powers, in 1 John, as 
in John, darkness is not a cosmic power that stands op¬ 
posed to the divine power, but is the way men are closed 
against God—a closure indeed that becomes a power 
ruling the individual, precisely as the “world” to which 
every man intrinsically belongs and which he jointly 
constitutes in his individual closure. 9 But since the 
revelation of light opens the possibility for man to come 
into the light out of his confinement in darkness, a dual¬ 
ism of decision arises out of the cosmological dualism. 
Insofar as the decision between “walking in the darkness” 
and “walking in the light” is concerned, the cosmological 
dualism has been historicized: the decision of faith is 
the choice between two possibilities of self-understanding 
offered by the proclamation. 

■ 6 The consequences of v 5b are developed in what 
follows, primarily in 1:6—2; 17. In this section the author 
evidently employs a Source which is stylistically related 
to the Revelatory Discourse Source used in John. The text 
of the Source, which is commented upon and expanded 
by the author and by the ecclesiastical redactor, was 
probably as follows. 10 


7,2): “He {scil. the “high king of light”) is light, 
in which there is no darkness; living, in which there 
is no death; good, in which there is no evil . . . 
According to Gnostic ideas, judgment lies in the 
separation of light and darkness; cf. Bultmann, pp. 

156f [113], on Jn 1:19. The antithesis of the ways of 
light and darkness appears in the Qumran Manual oj 
Discipline. Cf. Braun, “Qumran und das Neue Tes¬ 
tament,” p. 194 [98] on Jn 1: 5fT.; pp. 218f [122-4] 
on Jn 8:12; pp. 101f[290f] on 1 Jn 1:5-7. 

8 The Johannine dualism does not have its roots in 
the Old Testament, but rather in Gnosis. The influ¬ 
ence of Gnostic dualism was indeed already opera¬ 
tive in later Judaism, as is demonstrated by the 


Testaments of the XII Patriarchs and as is now at¬ 
tested by certain portions of the Qumran texts. Some 
Johannine formulations have their parallels in these 
texts. That, however, in no way proves the depend¬ 
ence of the Johannine writings on the Qumran com¬ 
munity, but, insofar as there are no direct Gnostic 
influences present, Johannine dependence on a syn- 
cretistic Judaism. Nothing is thereby said about the 
place of composition of the Johannine writings. 

9 Cf. Bultmann, pp. 54f [33f] on Jn 1:10. 

10 The reconstruction of the putative Source is some¬ 
what different from what I attempted to give in 
“Analyse des ersten Johannesbriefes,” 1 57. There 

I showed, by means of stylistic features that differen- 
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1:6 tav thruiptv '6rt KOtvuivtav txoptv ptr' avrov 
Kal tv r<3 <tk6t€i irtpiiraruiptv 
yj/tvboptda Kai ov iroiovptv rrjv aXi)dtiav. 

1:7 kav 5i tv rai (fairi irtpuraruiptv, 
ojs avTOs tanv tv r£> 0airt, 

KOLVuiviav txoptv ptr’ avrov. 

[7b] 

1:8 tav thruiptv '6ri apapriav ovk txoptv 
tavrov s irXavuiptv, 

Kai i) aXijdtia ovk tanv tv tjp'lv. 

1:10 tav tiiruiptv on ovx b^o.pri)Kaptv, 

\fftV(TT7)V TTOLOVptV aVTOV, 

Kal b Xoyos avrov ovk tcrriv tv Tjptv. 

M 

2:4 b Xtyuiv 6 tl tyvuiKa avrov, 

Kai r as eproXas avrov pi) rypuiv 
\f/tv(TT7)s tcrriv , Kai tv rovru) tj aXijdtLa ovk tcrrtv . 

2:5 6s 5’ av rrjpfj avrov rbv Xoyov 

aXTjdtos tv toutw i) ayain} rod 6tov rercXeitorcu. 

2:9 b Xtyuiv tv rt3 0airt tlvat 

Kal rbv bbtX(f)6v avrov puruiv, 
tv rfj (TKorlq. tarlv [? ews apri]. 

2:10 b 6.yairu)V rbv 6.6tX<j>bv avrov 
tv rcl) (puiri ptvtt, 

Kal (TKbvSaXov tv avrti oOk tariv. 

2:11 6 6k piauiv rbv a 5tX<j>bv avrov 

tv rjj (TKoriq. tariv 
Kai tv rfj (TKoriq. Ttpurartl. 

The Either/Or is clearly formulated in vss 6-7a: The 

claim 11 to have fellowship with God 12 is a lie when it 


1:6 If we say we have fellowship with him 
While we walk in darkness 
We lie and do not live according to the truth. 

1:7 But if we walk in the light, 

As he is in the light, 

We have fellowship with him. 

[7b] 

1:8 If we say we have no sin 
We deceive ourselves, 

And the truth is not in us. 

1:10 If we say we have not sinned, 

We make him a liar, 

And his word is not in us. 

[-] 

2:4 He who says “I know him” 

But disobeys his commandments 
Is a liar, and the truth is not in him. 

2:5 But whoever keeps his word 

In him truly love for God is perfected. 

2:9 He who says he is in the light 
And hates his brother, 

Is in the darkness [? still]. 

2:10 He who loves his brother 
Abides in the light, 

And in him there is no cause for stumbling. 

2:11 But he who hates his brother 
Is in the darkness 
And walks in the darkness. 

[RSV modified] 

is combined with a wandering in darkness. 'P €v86fji€6a 
has initially the simple meaning: “we speak falsehood’’; 


tiate the author from the Source, the difference 
between the Source and the additions of the author. 
Here I only point to the fact that the sentences of 
the Source form parallel members, composed, in 
each case, of three lines; in addition, without excep¬ 
tion the three-membered periods form antitheses. 
This style differs from the parallelismus membrorum and 
the antitheses of the Old Testament style. In dis¬ 
tinction from the prosaic style of the author, the 
language of the Source can be characterized as poet¬ 
ical. The peculiarities of the author’s style will be 
pointed out at appropriate points in what follows. 
Concerning the discussion of the question of sources, 
see Haenchen, “Neuere Literatur,” 9f; Braun, “Li- 


terar-Analyse,” 262-71 [210-20]. 

11 The “we” of thruiptv in vss 6-10 is of course not 
the same as that in v 5, but rather has the general 
meaning of “one” or “someone.” In the same sense, 
b Xtyuiv in 2:4, see above, p. 12 n 18. 

12 According to v 6 ptr ’ avrov naturally means “with 
God.” 

13 There is no difference between the two words for 
“darkness”: ctkotos (only here and in Jn 3:19) and 
(TKoria (2:9f, etc.). See Bultmann, p. 320 n. 4 [242 
n. 5] on Jn 8:44, and the excursus of W. Bauer, Jo- 
hannesevangelium on 8:44 regarding the dualism of 
truth and falsehood. 
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but what follows, kclI ov Troiovptv tt\v aXrjOetav (“and 
we do not live according to the truth”) shows that 
ypevdecrdcu connotes an even deeper meaning. “Lying” 
(\pev6ecrd at) is not simply accidental, but is rather a 
characteristic of‘‘walking in the darkness.” According 
to 2:4, the “liar” (ypevarr) s) is the one in whom “truth is 
not.” The dualism of “truth” and “liar” corresponds to 
the dualism of “light” and “darkness.” 13 Just as God 
is “light” (v 5), so is he also “truth,” and just as “light” is 
(is intended to be) the mode of human existence, so 
also is “truth.” 14 For, as in John, “truth” does not mean 
the revelatory unveiling of things in the cognitive act, in 
the Greek sense, but rather the reality of God. 15 There¬ 
fore, there are the various synonymous expressions of 
the “being” of the truth “in us” (1:8; 2:4), of our “being 
of the truth” (2:21, 3:19; Jn 18:37), of “walking in 
the truth” (2 Jn 4), of “knowing” and “being on familiar 
terms with” the truth (2:21; 2 Jn 1; Jn 8:32). 

IToieu' TTjv aXijdeLav (“doing the truth”) must also be 
understood from this perspective, 16 but that scarcely 
excludes doing good deeds, for TTjpeiv ras evroXas 
(“keeping the commandments”) attests that the truth is 
“in” a man. 17 This only proves, however, that all these 
expressions designate the mode of life, since the mode 
of life works itself out in conduct also. Consequently, 
“doing the truth” can also be described as essential, real 
conduct. The antithesis, “lying” (ypevdecrScu), desig¬ 


nates the futility of life. For, if “truth” (aXi]6eia) 
designates the authentic reality, then “lie” (\pev8os) is 
the inauthentic, the unreal, nothingness, basically even 
death, just as he who does not love his brother but hates 
him, is a liar (4:20)—one who, according to 2:11, re¬ 
mains in darkness, and according to 3:14, remains 
in death. Conversely, “truth,” “light,” and “life” belong 
together, as the whole Epistle demonstrates (cf. Jn 14:6). 
All lies stem from the devil who, as the liar (Jn 8:44), 
is avQpuTTOKTOVos air' apxv s (“a murderer from the 
beginning”). Whoever does not acknowledge Jesus as the 
Christ, and consequently denies the “life” revealed in 
him (1:2), is a liar (2:22) and asserts that God is a liar 
(5:10). It is thus clear that to lie and not to do the 
truth means to cut oneself off from reality and become 
futile. 18 

■ 7 Verse 7a shows that doing the truth is a mode of 
life that is realized in conduct: eav 5e kv rcc 4 >cotI TepL- 
TCLTcopev . . . Koivccviav exopev per' aXXijXoov (“but 
if we walk in the light . . . we have fellowship with one 
another”). 19 One might expect “fellowship with him” 

(p er* avrov ), in accordance with v 6. In all likelihood, 
that is what stood in the conjectured Source, but the 
author of the Epistle probably changed it to “with 
one another” with the thought that the reader needs 
to know in what walking in the light, as opposed to 
walking “in the darkness” (v 6), consists. What is the 


14 Cf. Schnackenburg, p. 81 nn. 2 and 3 regarding 
the correlation of<f>u)S and aXqdeia; on “truth” in 
the Qumran texts in particular, Schnackenburg, 

p. 81 n. 1, and Braun “Qumran und das Neue Testa¬ 
ment,” lOlf [290f], 

15 Cf. Bultmann, TDNT 1:245-7 [245.23fT] and Bult- 
mann, pp. 433FT [332FT] on Jn 8:31 f. So also Schna¬ 
ckenburg, pp. 84f, where parallels from the Qumran 
texts are cited. 

16 It has a deeper meaning than the Hebrew 
which means “to prove faithful, to deal right¬ 
eously.” Cf. Bultmann, TDNTV.242 [243.6ff] and 
Bultmann, p. 162 n. 3 [117 n. 6]. It appears that 
the expression “to do the truth” is also attested in 


the Qumran texts in this (moralistic) sense; cf. 
Braun, “Qumran und das Neue Testament,” 208f 
[112f]. 

17 Just as 0aDXa irpacrcreiv (“do evil”) is the antith¬ 
esis of “do the truth” in Jn 3:20f. 

18 Braun, “Qumran und das Neue Testament,” 220 
[124f], on Jn 8:37-44, shows that the antithesis 
truth/falsehood cannot be derived from the Qumran 
texts. 

19 IIepi7raT€ty (“walk”) in the metaphorical sense of 
“conduct” is found already in Hellenistic Greek 
and in the LXX, and also in the New Testament. 

It occurs frequently in Paul with kv (“in”): Rom 
6 :4; 2 Cor 4:2 (so also 1 Jn 1:6f; 2:11; 2 Jn 4), or 
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criterion? The answer is given by “we have fellowship 
with one another.” The inference, “we then have fellow¬ 
ship with him,” 20 can be omitted (similarly 2:4f, see 
below), because this is obviously given with walking in 
the light. Basically it is contained in the clause, “as he 
is in the light” (i.e., corresponding to the fact that . . .). 

It may come as a surprise that the text reads “as he 
[God] is in the light” and not simply “as he [God] is 
light,” as in v 5. The meaning is in fact the same, for the 
phrase “to be in” (elvai ey) 21 characterizes the being 
of that same person who is said “to be” (tlvcu) light in 
v 5. 

It is a foregone conclusion for the author (or for his 
Source) that walking in the light is grounded precisely in 
the fact that God’s nature is light, just as it is also for 
him (or for his Source) a matter of course that as God is 
“light” so is he also “love” (a7a7n7) (4:8, 16), and 
thus that a7a7rai^ aXXi 7 X 0 US (“love one another,” 4:7f) 
is grounded in the nature of God as “love.” The question 
may be asked what kind of fellowship is intended by 
KOtvajvla fJLtr’ dXX^Xojy (“fellowship with one another”). 
If in 4:7 the imperative ayawtopev aXXi^Xous (“let us 
love one another”) is directed at the aSeXt/xx (“breth¬ 
ren”), then one is tempted to interpret “fellowship 
with one another” as the brotherly relationship of the 
believers among themselves, as is vfXi'ls ayairaTt 
aWrjXovs (“you love one another”) in Jn 13:34. 22 The 


formulations of the antithetical attitude in 2:11, 4:20, 
however, make it probable that “with one another” is to 
be referred to human fellowship in general. 

Before the conjectured text of the Source is again 
taken up in v 8, a sentence is inserted in v 7b, which is 
probably an addition of the ecclesiastical redactor. Not 
only does its prose contrast with the surrounding poetical 
style, but it is also disturbing to the content. 23 In v 7a, 

“to have fellowship with one another” is mentioned 
as the characteristic of “walking in the light.” The 
sentence Kal to alpa /crX. (“and the blood . . .”) does 
not, however, characterize “walking in the light,” so 
that it can be taken together with “having fellowship 
with one another.” Whoever wrote v 7b understood 
“and the blood . . .” as the consequence of “having 
fellowship with one another”: “and then (i.e., when 
we have fellowship with one another) the blood of Jesus 
cleanses us from all sin.” 24 That, however, is a poor 
continuation of the “if-then” of v 7a. Moreover, the 
idea that “having fellowship with one another” is the 
condition for purification stands in contradiction to v 9, 
where the condition is the confession of sin. It all amounts 
to this: the sentence, the blood of Jesus cleanses from 
sin, corresponds, indeed, to the ecclesiastical theology, 
but not tojohannine thought. 25 

■ 8 The sentence, with which v 8 begins, comes initially 
as a surprise, because the protasis tav eiVci^uep otl apap- 


with Kara (“according to”): Rom 8:4; 14:15; 1 Cor 
3:3; 2 Cor 10:2 (so also 2 Jn 6; 3 Jn 3f). Cf. Eph 5:8: 
us TtKva 0ajros TreptTrarttre (“walk as children 
of light”). 

20 Some witnesses read per’ avrov (“with him”), 
which Schnackenburg, p. 82 n. 1, rightly rejects in 
opposition to my earlier opinion in “Analyse des 
ersten Johan nesbriefes.” 

21 E?pcu €V (“to be in”) can be used, in the same 
sense, of the inclusion of a person in a thing (1:7; 
2:5, 9,11; 4:4f [5:20]; TestNapht 2:10; Corp . Herm. 
IX 4b; XIII 1 lb), and of the inclusion of a thing 
in a person (1:8, 10; 2:4, 10; 3:5; Jn 1:47; 2:25; 
7:18; 8:44; 11:10; 15:11; Herm Man V 2:5; VII 8). 
The reciprocal relationship occurs also injn 14:1 Of; 


17:21. 

22 On this question, cf. Bultmann, pp. 528f [405f]. 

23 Schnackenburg, p. 73 n. 1, thinks that if I delete 
v 7b, I overlook the fact that the key word of vss 
8-10 occurs here: dpaprta (“sin”). I consider the 
reverse to be the case: the interpolator was led astray 
by vss 8-10 so as to introduce apaprta prematurely 
into v 7b. 

24 Naturally the meaning is “from every committed 
sin,” as cav bfioKoy^yav (“if we confess”) in v 9 con¬ 
firms, not “from the power of sin, of transgression.” 
Likewise Jn 9:41; 15:22, 24; 19:11. 

25 Vss 5:6, 8 speak of Jesus’ blood in another sense. In 
John, the passages which mention Jesus’ blood as 
efficacious in the sacrament also go back to the ec- 
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Tidv ovk exo/Jiev (“if we say we have no sin”) corre¬ 
sponds to the kdv eiircopep . . . (“if we say ...”) in v 6, 
and accordingly “have no sin” becomes parallel with 
“walking in the darkness.” The sentence, however, is un¬ 
derstandable in that vss 5-10 are aimed at the false 
teachers who assert their sinlessness. 26 This assertion 
means for the author (as for his Source) walking in 
darkness. The conclusion eaurous irXdvwptv (“we de¬ 
ceive ourselves”) corresponds exactly to the xf/evdopedd 
(“we lie”) of v 6. For self-deception does not mean a 
simple mistake, but rather that misdirected self-under¬ 
standing which is not aware of its nothingness. And rj 
aXrjdtia ovk cc ttlv kv i)piv (“the truth is not in us”) 
corresponds to ov Troiovpev tt\v a\r)6et,dv (“we do not 
do the truth”) and designates the futility of such a mode 
of being. 27 The thought of v 8 is taken up again in v 10, 
substantially in the same sense, but in a new form. 

■ 9 Verse 9 is inserted between these verses and com¬ 
ments on v 8, insofar as the warning about considering 
oneself sinless includes the admonition to confess one’s 
sins. 28 This explanation was probably inserted in the 
Source by the author, but it completely accords with 
the Source. 29 The confession of sins must correspond to 


“walking in the light” in v 7, and just that is the striking 
thing about the explanation. Nevertheless, precisely 
this paradox, that the confession of sin, as well as “having 
fellowship with one another,” belongs together with 
walking in the light, characterizes Christian existence in 
contrast to the false teaching of the Gnostics. If the 
being of a Gnostic is static, then the being of a Christian 
is dynamic. For the Gnostic, participation in the divine 
light has become a possession once and for all through 
his Gnosis, whether it be discovered or acquired. The 
Christian has never acquired the light as permanent pos¬ 
session through his faith. He must authenticate his faith 
in irtpLirartlv (“walking”); he is always under way 
and never stands before God as a finished product, 30 but 
is rather dependent on forgiveness. He can, however, 
trust in this forgiveness, for he knows that God ttujtos 
k<JTLv kcl'l <5uccuos, tva otpfj T]plv tcls dpdprids (“is 
faithful and just, and will forgive our sins”). 31 The con¬ 
tinuation Kai Kddapicrr) 77 /ias curb 7racn7s adi/aas 
(“and cleanse us from all unrighteousness”) is probably 
an addition of the ecclesiastical redactor. It is formulated 
in the ecclesiastical-cultic terminology that is otherwise 


clesiastical redactor: 6:53-56; 19:34b, 35 (SeeBult- 
mann, pp. 218-20 [161f] ( 234-7 [174-6], 677f 
[525f]). 

26 Pr 28:13 can perhaps be adduced as a parallel: “He 
who conceals his transgressions will not prosper, but 
he who confesses them will obtain mercy.” From 
the proverbs of Amen-em-Opet 18: “Say not: ‘I 
have no wrongdoing,’ Nor (yet) strain to seek quar¬ 
reling. As for wrongdoing, it belongs to the god; 

It is sealed with his finger.” (James B. Pritchard, ed., 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts [Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2 1955], p. 423.) In neither case, 
however, is forgiveness mentioned. 

27 See above, on 1:6. On elvat eu rff/lu (“to be in us”), 
see above on 1:7 (p. 20, n. 21). 

28 'OfioKoyelv ras d/xaprtas (“confess sins”), which 
occurs only here in 1 John, is the articulated confes¬ 
sion of personal sins, not a general confession of sins 
before the congregation and its leader (thus cor¬ 


rectly Schnackenburg, p. 85 n. 1 and pp. 86f). 
'0/xo\o7etF (“confess”) is otherwise used in 1 John 
for the confession of faith (2:23; 4:2f, 15), in pass¬ 
ages, moreover, that are also to be attributed to the 
author. 

29 Braun, “Literar-Analyse,” 265 [213], points rightly 
to the fact that sin is twice spoken of in the plural in 
v 9. This occurs also in vss 2:2, 12; 3:5; 4:10, which 
are all to be attributed to the author, whereas the 
singular occurs in those verses which presumably 
belong to the Source: in additon to 1:8, also 2:2; 3:4, 
8 f. 

30 Above, p. 14. 

31 God is the subject of ttlctos €Ctiu Kai 6 ikguo!> (“is 
faithful and just”). Iltcrros (“trustworthy, faithful”) 
is applied to God in Greek as in the LXX, in Philo, 
and repeatedly in the New Testament (e.g., 1 Cor 
1:9; 10:13); cf. Bauer, s.v. Auatos (“just”) is a 
frequent divine attribute in the Old Testament and 
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foreign to the writing. 32 Since it is a matter of forgive¬ 
ness, 6.8uda (“unrighteousness”) has the sense of a 
wrong that has been committed (cf. 2 Petr 1:9) and not 
of doing unrighteous acts (cf., perhaps, 2 Cor 7:1; Jas 
4:8). 

■ 10 The thought of v 8, and therewith the conjectured 
Source, is taken up again in another form in v 10: kav 
ehrwpev 8 tl ovx rjpapTTjKapev (“if we say we have not 
sinned”)—up to this point it corresponds completely 
to v 8a, but the continuation is different. Instead of “we 
deceive ourselves,” it now reads: \J/ev<JT7}v tt otodpev <lvt6v 
(“we make him a liar”). We make God a liar (i.e., we 
declare him to be such), because the assertion of sinless¬ 
ness does not recognize him as the one who, as TTLaros 
kclI SLkclios (“faithful and just”) in v 9, is the forgiving 
God. His word that promises and bestows forgiveness 
is thereby disavowed as God’s word. This is the meaning 
the sentence following must have: Kai 6 \6yos aitrov 
ovk eanv kv rjplv (“and his word is not in us”). This 
sentence corresponds to rj a\rfdeia ovk 'k<JTiv kv rjpiv 
(“the truth is not in us”) of v 8. God’s word is indeed the 
truth (asjn 17:17 expressly says). If, however, truth is 
reality (cf. pp. 18f on 1:6), then it belongs to God’s 
reality that he is a God who bestows forgiveness, and 
that means, in turn, that he is a God who addresses man, 
for forgiveness is bestowed by the word 33 —or, more 
broadly formulated, by revelation. This has occurred in 


Jesus, and therefore it can also be said of him who does 
not believe in the Son of God, that he makes God a 
liar (5:10). 

Now 3:6, 9 (and 5:18) appear to contradict the asser¬ 
tion in vss 8-10 that the claim of sinlessness is a false teach¬ 
ing; this is to be considered below. Provisionally, it need 
only be said that the admonition to confession of sins 
goes together as a matter of course with the warning 
against sin (2:lf). 

■ 2:1 provides a clarification. The author begins with 
a hitherto unused form of address, TtKvla pov (“my 
little children”), which is employed more frequently in 
what follows. 34 This shows that here the author himself 
is speaking, which can also be concluded from the sin¬ 
gular 7 pa<j)<i) vplv (“I write to you”). 3S "Iva pi) apap- 
rrjre (“so that you may not sin”) is intended to prevent 
the misunderstanding that 1:8—10 implies, viz., that 
the believer does not need to take transgression seriously. 
The following Kai kav tls apaprxi kt\. (“if any one 
does sin, . . .”) clarifies 1:9f, in the sense that we can be 
certain of God’s forgiveness, since irapaK\y)TOV exopev 
7 r pos rov 7 r arkpa ) 'It }<tovv Xpiarov dUacov (“we have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the right¬ 
eous”). Just as God was designated as “righteous” in 
1: 9, so Jesus Christ is here given the same designation. 

He is called irapaK^ros (“advocate”) as the intercessor 
(deprecator) with God. 36 


in Judaism; also occasionally in Hellenism; cf. Bauer. 
s.v. God is repeatedly designated as righteous pre¬ 
cisely in statements which express hope in his rule; 
thus Deut 32:4 (with ttuttos [“faithful”] and in 
connection withcifftos [“holy”]); Ps 144:17 (in con¬ 
nection with 6(nos); 1 Clem 27:1; 60:1 (herewith 
TUffTOs). The latter two passages are apparently 
dependent on liturgical language. Cf.Josh 24:14; 
Nah 9:8, 38 also for the combination of righteous¬ 
ness and faithfulness. 

32 Kadaplfew (“to cleanse”) is used initially for ritual 
cleansing (as also KaOapiapos) ; then (already in the 
Old Testament and in Judaism) in the spiritual 
sense as cleansing from sin. So 2 Cor 7:1; Tit 2:14; 


Heb 9:14;Jas4:8;2 Petr 1:9; Acts 15:9 (through 
baptism Eph 5:26) frequently in the Shepherd of 
Hermas. Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

33 A070S in v 10 is, of course, not the preexistent Logos 
(correct, Schnackenburg, pp. 88f). 

34 The address “children” (or also “my son”) occurs 
frequently as an address of the wisdom teachers for 
pupils (or pupil) in Old Testament wisdom and in 
Judaism. Cf. Bauer, s.v.; H. Edmons, /?/lCT:50f 

s.v. “Abt.” In the New Testament also Jn 13:33; Gal 
4:19 ( v.l . rkKva). 

35 TaOra ypa<f>Q) (“I write these things”) in the con¬ 
text refers not to the whole letter, but to 1:8-10. 

36 Cf. Bauer, s.v., regarding this sense of Trapa/cX^TOS, 
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■ 2 The ecclesiastical redactor has appended v 2, which 
further strengthens the argument: Kai auros IXacrpds 
t<XTLV irepl t&v apapTi&v rjpcov ktX . (“and he is the ex¬ 
piation for our sins, . . It is the notion that Jesus 
Christ has atoned for sins through his death (his blood), 
just as it was expressed in the interpolation of 1:7b, and 
just as it will be repeated in 4:10. This thought, how¬ 


ever, does not agree with v 1, where the hope for the 
forgiveness of sins is based upon the fact that Jesus Christ 
is our intercessor (advocate) with God. The concept 
iXaapds (“expiation”), which is also foreign to the 
Gospel of John, belongs to the ecclesiastical theology. 37 
n epl oXov rod k6<t/jlov (“for the whole world”) is prob¬ 
ably also a traditional expression. 38 


as attested in Greek as well as in Judaism; very likely 
with another meaning in the New Testament, Jn 
14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:7; cf. Bultmann, pp. 566-70 
[437-39], on Jn 16:7 fT. According to O. Moe, “Das 
Priestertum Christi im NT ausserhalb des Hebraer- 
briefs,” ThL^ll (1947): 338, Christ is 7rapd/cX7jros 
as high priest. Cf. further, Otto Betz, Der Paraklet: 
Fiirsprecher im haretischen Spatjudentum , im Johannes- 
evangelium und in neu gejundenen gnostischen Schriften y 
Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Spatjudentums und 
Urchristenturns, 2 (Leiden: Brill, 1963). Regarding 
Christ’s intercession with God, cf. Rom 8:34; Heb 
7:25; 9:24. In Philo, De migr. Abr. 122 the logos is 
iKCTTfs (“intercessor”). Cf., in addition, TestDan 


6:2; TestLev 3:5; 5:6. 

37 TXacr/uos has in Greek, in the LXX, and in Philo 
the sense of “expiation” (then the thing rather than 
the person would be intended) and of “expiatory 
sacrifice,” which is no doubt here intended, since 
1:7b speaks of Jesus’ blood. 'lXacneadcu is used in 
the same sense in Heb 2:17 and IXaaTrjpLOV in Rom 
3:25, where Paul apparently uses a traditional formu¬ 
lation. 

38 In substance, the thought is encountered in Rom 
3:23f; 2 Cor 5:19; 1 Tim 2:6. Thus, Kocrpos 
(“world”) here does not have the same meaning 
as in 2:15ff, but rather is the whole of the human 
world, as in Jn 1:29; 3:16f; 4:42; 12:47. 
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2 


Knowledge of God 

and Keeping the Commandments 


3 And by this we may be sure that we know 

him, if we keep his commandments. 

4/ He who says "I know him" but 
disobeys his commandments is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him; 5/ but who¬ 
ever keeps his word, in him truly love 
for God is perfected. By this we may be 
sure that we are in him: 6/ he who 
says he abides in him ought to walk in 
the same way in which he walked. 

7 Beloved, I am writing you no new com¬ 

mandment, but an old commandment 
which you had from the beginning; the 
old commandment is the word which 
you have heard. 8/ Yet I am writing you 
a new commandment, which is true 
in him and in you, because the darkness 
is passing away and the true light is 
already shining. 9/ He who says he is in 
the light and hates his brother is in 
the darkness still. 10/ He who loves his 
brother abides in the light, and in it 
there is no cause for stumbling. 11 / But 
he who hates his brother is in the 
darkness and walks in the darkness, and 
does not know where he is going, 
because the darkness has blinded his 
eyes. 


■ 3 The theme of fellowship with God is now replaced 
by the theme of the knowledge of God. It is clear that 
here, as in 1:6—10, the formulations are directed against 
the Gnostic false teaching. '0 \eycov (“the one who 
says”) in vss 4, 6, 9 corresponds to eav eiTrcofJiev (“if we 
say”) in 1:8, 10, with the same meaning. The author 
takes the decisive initial sentences in vss 4 and 5 from his 


Source, but has introduced them with his own words 
(v 3): kcll kv rourtp ytvaxjKOfjLev on kt\. (“And by this 
we know that. . .”). 1 That the knowledge of God 2 
forms a substantive unity with the fellowship with God— 
one could even say an identity—stems from the fact 
that the conditions for both are materially the same. 
Whereas it is kolvlovlclv ex* LV M CT ’ (“to have 


1 The formula tv tout a; yivwGKOfitv (“by this we 

know”), which is characteristic of the author, occurs 
likewise in 2:5; 3:16, 24; 4:6 (e* rourou), 13; 5:2 
(with the future tense, 3:19). The content of ytvw- 
GKtiv is explicated, as a rule, by a ort-clause; only 
in 3:16 and 4:6 by means of an accusative object; 
and in 4:2 the explication follows in the form of a 
confession. There is this difference: sometimes rouro 
refers to what precedes (2:5; 3:19; 4:6), sometimes 
to what follows (2:3; 3:16, 24; 4:2f, 13). In the latter 


case, yivwaKtiv is verified by tav kt\. (2:3), orav 
kt\. (5:2), a prepositional phrase (3:24), or a sec¬ 
ond on-clause (4:13), in which ort means not 
“that” but “because.” This construction is analo¬ 
gous to the explication of a demonstrative by means 
of a iVa-clause (1:4, etc.; see p. 15 n. 1). 

The avros (“him”) in ort tyv<!oKa(itv a vtov (“that 
we know him”), on the basis of what precedes, must 
be God himself. Thus Schnackenburg, p. 75 n. 1, is 
right in his opposition to me. Jesus is always desig- 
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fellowship with another”) in 1:7, it is rrjpeLP t as evroXas 
(“to keep the commandments”) in v 3. “Keeping the 
commandments” leads, however, immediately to “love 
of the brother” ( ayawap top a <$e\06y), and thus to 
the decisive characteristic of “fellowship with one an¬ 
other.” 

Is it permissible to speak of a condition for the knowl¬ 
edge of God? The if-clause suggests as much. One 
would then be tempted, however, to understand, as 
Gnosticism does, that certain conditions have to be met 
in order for man to be able to come to the knowledge 
of God, and that, consequently, this knowledge may 
constitute a direct vision (rather like the ‘phenomenon 
culmination’ which is ecstasy). It is doubtless more 
nearly correct to say that “keeping the commandments” 
(like “fellowship with one another,” 1:7) is not the con¬ 
dition, but rather the characteristic of the knowledge 
of God. There is no knowledge of God which as such 
would not also be “keeping the commandments.” 3 
This is what is made clear in v 4, which lacks an if- 
clause. 

■ 4 '0 Xeywp oti eypojKa a vtop /cat ras eproXas 
avTOV pi) rrjpcop ktX. (“He who says ‘I know him’ but 
disobeys his commandments . . .”). What, then, does 
it mean “to know God”? This sentence makes it clear 
that knowledge of God is not a theoretical or speculative 
knowledge, but is rather a relationship to God, in which 
the one knowing is determined in his existence (and 
thus also in his “walking,” his conduct) by God. It 
is for this reason that it can be said of someone who is 
not so determined: \//evaT7)s e<rrlp, /cat kv tovtcjo 
7j aXrjdeia ovk eanp (“He is a liar, and the truth is not in 
him”). Both of these sentences say the same thing, for 
“he is a liar” asserts (as does “we lie,” 1:6) not only that 
such a person says something untrue, but that he is 


nothing, since aXr)0ela (“truth”) is reality. 4 
■ 5 This is further substantiated by the reversal in v 5. 

It is significant that here, instead of “keeping the com¬ 
mandments,” the text not only says top \070z' T7)pelv 
(“keeps his word”), but also, instead of the expected 
“the truth is in him,” it reads: 6P tovtw 77 ayawT) roD 
deov reTeXeiwTai (“in him is the love of God perfected”). 
It is easily understandable that X070S (“word”) re¬ 
places ePToXai (“commandments”), since God’s “word” 
is the revelation of his reality and thereby also of his 
demand (his “commandments”) and of his forgiveness 
as well. In fact, in a certain sense the gift of forgiveness 
belongs also to the “commandments,” insofar as it 
demands from man the admission of his nothingness. 5 
The fact, however, that the text reads “in him is the 
love of God perfected” shows that God’s reality and his 
love are identical, as is stated in 4: 8, 16: 6 deds ay aw rj 
ecrrip (“God is love”). It is thereby also determined 
that rod deov (“of God”) is not an objective genitive 
(“love for God”), but rather a subjective genitive (“God’s 
love for men”). This is confirmed by the fact that man’s 
love cannot be directly oriented toward God (4:20; 

5:2f). To be sure, the man who is loved by God is also 
obliged to love, as vss lOfshow, but this loving is ori¬ 
ented directly towards the brother. In the Source utilized 
by the author and which he takes up again in vss 9-11, 
brotherly love is understood to be given as part of “God’s 
love” and is included in “is perfected.” This means 


nated as tKtivos (“that one/he”) (2:6; 3:3, 5, 7, 

16; 4:17). 

3 The expression TTfptiv Tas tvro \as (“keep the com¬ 
mandments”) as in 2:3f; 3:22, 24; 5:2f; Jn 14:15, 

21; 15:10; so also in the LXX and Judaism, cf. 


Bauer s.v. TTfpt lv, and Bultmann, p. 301 n. 5 [227 
n. 5] on Jn 8:55. 

4 See pp. 18fon 1:6. On tlvai tv see p. 20 n. 21 on 
1:7. 

5 Cf. p. 22 on 1:10. 
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that brotherly love is brought to fulfillment, 6 and this 
is true, of course, only when it is characterized by “keep¬ 
ing his word.” In conclusion the author has added: tv 
tovtu) yivcoaKOfJLtv on tv aura? ta/itv (“By this we 
know that we are in him”). Here, in contrast to its use 
in 2:3, tv Tovnc (“by this”) refers to what precedes 
(as in 3:19 7 ): “Because we keep his commandments (vss 
3f), or his word (v 5a), we know that we are in him, 
namely in God.” 8 

■ 6 In a new formulation the author repeats in v 6 the 
substance of vss 4f: 6 \tycov (as in v 4) tv avrco pivtiv 
OfptiXti . . . irtpLirartlv (“he who says he abides in him 
ought to walk . . .”). Mtvtcv tv (“abide in”) here re¬ 
places tlvat tv aura) (“be in him”). There is no per¬ 
ceptible difference between “to be in him” and “abide in 


him.” 9 The admonition 10 to irtpavartlv (“walk”) takes 
the place of “keeping the commandments” or “his word.” 
This acquires a more concrete meaning, however, by 
means of KaOoos tKtivos irtpitirdr^atv (“just as that one 
walked”): Jesus is thus referred to as the model and the 
foundation of Christian conduct. There is no doubt that 
tKtivos (“that one”) refers to Jesus; the fact that it is 
used here without any preparation, instead of the explicit 
name, shows that tKtivos was common as a designation in 
the circle of the author. 11 The reference to this model 12 
is preparation for the fact that the commandments are 
summed up in the one commandment, the command¬ 
ment to love, as vss 7-11 immediately indicate. 

■ 7 The author begins anew in v 7 with the address 
dyairyjTOL (“beloved”). 13 He does not, however, begin 


6 Cf. p. 14 n. 30 on 1:4. The concept of fulfillment 
or perfection is frequently encountered among the 
Mandaeans; cf. e.g., Ginza R. 1,20 (p. 22, 11): “Love 
one another in faithfulness and bring your love to 
perfection”; Ginza R. 1,18 (p. 20, 5f); III, 78 (p. 77, 
13f); IV, 31 (p. 146, 27); XV, 2 (p. 305, 28); XV, 

5 (p. 316, 20f). Also cf. Act. Thom . 54 (Aa2:2,p. 171, 
lOf.): Jesus hands over a virgin to Thomas with the 
words: “Take thou this woman, that she may be 
made perfect, and hereafter be gathered to her 
place.” {av Tavrrfv irapaXafit, iva reXeituflf) Kai 
pera raura ets tov avrrjs x&pw evvaxQfi)- 

1 Cf. p. 24 n. 1 on 2:3. 

8 On etv at tv see p. 20 n. 21 on 1:7a. 

9 The term ptvtw (“abide”) always contains a nega¬ 
tive implication: do not yield, do not leave, stay 
where you are. However, “abide” does not answer 
the question of place, of where, but rather the ques¬ 
tion, until when? how long? In oldest Greek usage, 
it is usually a matter of remaining at an objectively 
established place, for an objectively determined 
time, even if this period extends into infinity. A 
change in linguistic usage occurs when it becomes a 
matter of persisting in a personal affiliation, whether 
in relation to a thing or a person. “Abide” then des¬ 
ignates faithfulness, as is the case especially in John 
and 1 John. One can thus think sometimes more of 
futurity, sometimes more of abiding in the present, 
especially in the case of those expressions which refer 


to the reciprocity of abiding, as 2:24, 27; 3:24; 4:13, 
15f, (see Bultmann, p. 267 n. 1 [201 n. 1]). Both are 
combined in the meaning “be faithful.” Schnacken- 
burg, who presents an informative excursus, “Zu 
den johanneischen Immanenzformeln” [“On the 
Johannine Immanence Formulas”] (pp. 105-10), 
deals especially with pkvetv in the Johannine writ¬ 
ings. It occurs twenty-five times in 1 John, three 
times in 2 John, forty-one times in John. 

10 *0<t>eL\eLV (“ought, must”) as in 3:16; 4:11; 3 Jn 
8 . All are formulations of the author. See pp. 19f 
n. 19 (1:7) on irtpiTartlv “walk.” 

11 Thus, in addition to v 6, cf. 3:5, 7, 16; 4:17; and 
often in John. 

12 Schnackenburg, p. 105 n. 2, points correctly to the 
fact that it is not a question of discipleship but of 
imitation; cf. Jn 13:15: virodeiypa yap tdiOKa vplv 
kt\. . . . (“For I have given you an example . . .”). 
There is reference to Jesus also in 1 Jn 2:29; 3:16. 
Reference to Jesus introduced by KaOtos (“just as”) 
as in 3:3, 7 (cf. 4:17); correspondingly ov Kad&s 
(“not just as”) 3:12. Braun, “Literar-Analyse,” 273 
[221], emphasizes the ambiguity oftfaflcos (used for 
comparison and in a causal sense). 

1 3 The address d.7a7T77TOt “beloved” ( v.l . a5t\<f)OL 
“brethren”) is used as in 3:2, 21; 4:1,7, 11 (in the 
singular, 2Jn 2, 5, 11); likewise Rom 12:19; 2 Cor 
7:1; etc. Apparently it is a common homiletical form 
of address. 
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with a new theme, but rather explains what was already 
said in vss 3-6, and thereby prepares the way for the 
understanding of vss 9-11. The theme is the “command¬ 
ments” of vss 3-6. The fact that the author now speaks 
of “commandment” in the singular is probably occa¬ 
sioned by the fact that he has a traditional word in mind 
to which he refers in vss 7f. There is no material differ¬ 
ence, for the “commandments” are included in the 
“commandment” to love, as the interchange of plural 
and singular in 3:22-24; 2 Jn 4-6 shows . 14 

The sentence ovk evToXrjv Kaivi)v ypa<f>a) vfjuv ktX. 

(“I am writing you no new commandment”) is pre¬ 
sumably motivated by the fact that the author has the 
false teachers in mind, who do not want to adhere to the 
waXaLa tvroXi] (“old commandment”), but rather 
want to be progressive (2 Jn 9 ). 15 Over against them the 
author emphasizes that no new commandment may be 
given to the readers. When he designates the old com¬ 
mandment as rjv a7r’ apx^s (“which you had 

from the beginning”) and defines it as the Xoyos , ov 
r\KO\)<jart (“the word which you heard”), then it is 
clear that he is thinking of the commandment which is 
mediated through the Christian tradition, and that &PXV 


(“beginning”), unlike its use in 1 : 1 , means the point 
within history in which the Christian proclamation was 
received by the believers . 16 

■ 8 The author, however, is not deterred by the para¬ 
dox (v 8 ): TvdXiv evToXrjv Kaivr\v ypd(f>oj vfjuv (“Yet I 
am writing you a new commandment ”). 17 In what sense 
is the old commandment nevertheless a new one? It is 
not new as a phenomenon in the history of ideas, but 
rather as an eschatological reality . 18 It is just that which 
the characteristic o hartv aXr)6es kv aura? /cat kv bfiiv 
(“which is true in him and in you”) says . 19 According 
to Jn 13:34, it is grounded in the love which Jesus be¬ 
stowed upon his own. It has therefore become real 20 in 
the congregation, which is grounded in the gift of his 
love. That the commandment is new as an eschatolog¬ 
ical reality is expressed also in the next clause: on 17 
<jkotlcl Tvapaytrai /cat to 0 tos to aX^divop 77677 <£atm 
(“because the darkness is passing away and the true 
light is already shining”). 

2 /corta (“darkness”) and (pus (“light”) designate here 
not only the essential antithesis of the nondivine and 
divine spheres, as in 1 :5, but also the antithesis of the 
epochs, which have become clear through the eschato- 


ness of Christianity in the world, he is indeed correct. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that Christianity 
in the world is not a phenomenon of the history of 
thought but an eschatological phenomenon; see 
above, p. 9 on 1:1-4. 

19 Several MSS read ev fjpw (“in us”) instead of kv vpiv 
(“in you”). The former is scarcely original, but 
would not alter the sense: the readers are included 

in the “us” as members of the congregation. 

20 ’W^des therefore does not mean “true” in the sense 
of “correct,” but characterizes the “new command¬ 
ment” as something verifying itself as real. That 

it verifies itself as real in the congregation is also 
said in 3:14. ’Ey aurw (“in him”) naturally means 
in Jesus. 


14 Cf. also the replacement of the singular by the plural 
in Jn 13:34, asinjn 14:15,21; 15:10. In ljohn the 
plural is usually used: 2:3f; 3:22, 24; 5:2f. The sin¬ 
gular appears, in addition to 2:7f; 3:23, also in 4:21. 
Braun (“Literar-Analyse,” 272 [220]) is correct: 
“The change in number indicates at the outset that 
one cannot tie the author to the plural in the sense 
of an atomistic ethic; ‘the commandments’ are '‘the 
commandment/ ‘the word.’ ” 

15 Whether reference is being made to certain con¬ 
crete “new” commandments on the part of false 
teachers (so Biichsel) cannot be discovered; see 
Schnackenburg, p. 100 n. 1. 

16 See p. 9 n. 10 on 1:1. 

17 IlaXty meaning “on the other hand,” see Bauer s.v. 

18 Cf. Bultmann, pp. 526f [404f] on Jn 13:34. When 
Conzelmann, “ ‘Was von Anfang war,’ ** 199, says 
that in the meantime the“new” commandment itself 
has become historical and now designates the new¬ 
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logical event of the revelation as such. 21 
■ 9f In vss 9-11, the Either/Or, which is given with the 
present eschatological event, is made emphatic with the 
words of the conjectured Source—obviously in opposi¬ 
tion to the gnosticizing false teachers. 22 

“Whoever maintains that he is in the light 
And hates his brother 
Is (even yet 23 ) in the darkness. 

Whoever loves his brother 
Remains in the light 
And there is no blemish in him.” 24 


Just as darkness and light are mutually exclusive antith¬ 
eses, so, too, are hate and love. Consequently, in this 
antithesis, the Either/Or of the eschatological event be¬ 
comes actual. A third possibility, a neutral relationship 
to one’s brother, is excluded. Talium non dalur. 25 “Brother” 
means, as in 3:15 and 4:20, not especially the Christian 
comrade in the faith, but one’s fellow man. the “neigh¬ 
bor.” 26 

■ 11 The urgency of this Either/Or is enjoined in v 11, 
which materially repeats v 9. 


21 The same view is present here that is expressed else¬ 
where in the New Testament (as previously in Juda- 
isn) in terms of the contrast between the present 
and coming ages; cf., for example, 1 Cor 1:20; 2:6, 

8; Eph 1:21. The identity of viewpoint is also illus¬ 
trated by Eph 6:12, where “the world rulers of 

this present darkness” (cocr/iocpdropes rov atorous 
TOirrov) can also be spoken of, instead of “this pres¬ 
ent age” ( tov a laivos roirrov). The term clwjv 
(“age”) is lacking in the Johannine writings. When 
Dodd says that in the Johannine writings the apoc¬ 
alyptic schema of the two aeons has been con¬ 
verted into the Hellenistic schema of the contrast 
between eternal and temporal, he is correct only 
with respect to the terminology. The certainty that 
the “darkness” is pasing away and that the “true 
Light already shines,” has its analogies in Rom 13: 

1 If; 1 Cor 7:29, 31; 1 Thess 5:4-10; Eph 5:8-14, 
but is nowhere so definitively stated as in 1 John and 
John (cf. especially 1 Jn 3:14; Jn 3:19; 5:24f). 
'WtjOlpop <f>ujs is the “true” light in contrast to all 
earthly light, but, as the author understands it, prob¬ 
ably also in contrast to the “light” of which the 
Gnostics speak (cf. Bultmann, p. 53 n. 1 [32 n. 1] on 
Jn 1:9). Schnackenburg (pp. 112f) wishes to under¬ 
stand “is already shining” not with reference to the 
eschatological event, but rather with reference to the 
historical proccs which takes place in the “exten¬ 
sion of the divine realm of light” in the “victorious 
advancement of the power of Good.” He has thereby 
very likely misunderstood the paradox that consists 
of the historicizing of the eschatological event. 

22 Dodd, ad lac., sees the contrast to the false teachers in 


the fact that, fa- them, the light is the “illumina¬ 
tion” cr initiation into the knowledge of the tran¬ 
scendent wcrld, while in 1 John it is the newnes of 
life. He may therefore not appreciate that fa- the 
Gnostics the light also means a certainty of life. 

23 *En>s dpn is probably an addition of the author to 
his Source. 

24 Schnackenburg (p. 115) considers “blemish” too 
weak a rendering of acapSaXow. His understanding, 
“there is nothing in him that is scandalous, namely 
for the others, the brethren,” is not convincing. The 
“snare of sin” which makes a member of the Qum- 
ran community accursed may well be an analogy; 
see Braun, “Qumran und das Neuc Testament,” 
pp. 104f[293f] on 1 Jn 2:8-11. O’Neill, The Puzzle 
oj 1 John , p. 16, proposes to understand hr aura) 

as “in light,” which is not persuasive- 

25 Cf. BengeL, ad lac.: “Where there is no love, there is 
hate; the heart is not empty.” (ubi non est amor, 
odium est: cor non est vacuum) [trans. by Ed.]. 1 Jn 
2:9, 11 evidently has nothing in common with the 
hate directed against everyone outside the com¬ 
munity according to 1 QS; cf. Braun, “Qumran und 
das Neue Testament,” pp. 113f [17f], on Matt 5:43f. 
Schnackenburg (p. 119) is of the opinion, to be 
sure, that the text has in view the hate of the false 
teachers fer legitimate Christians, their leaders in 
particular. It more probably refers, however, to 
hate in general, as in 3:15 and 4:20, which is directed 
against fellowmen. Cf. Matt 6:24 also for the ex¬ 
clusive c ontr ast of love and hate. 

26 The concept 6 rkfjaiop (“neighbor”) is lacking 

in the Johannine writings. We do not have here the 
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“But whoever hates his brother sion of the author, who intends to bring to consciousness 

Remains in darkness the horror of walking in darkness. 

And walks in darkness.” 27 

The conclusion of v 11 (/cat ovk oldev ttov viraye, otl rj 
GKOTia €TV(j)\(jJ<Tev tovs 6<j>da\fiovs avrov [“and 
does not know where he is going, because the darkness 
has blinded his eyes”]) is perhaps a homiletical expan- 


concept a8e\(f)6s (“brother”), used to designate 
him with whom one is united in religious fellowship, 
found not infrequently in Judaism and in paganism 
as well as in the New Testament. Concerning the 
ethics of brotherhood in Gnosticism, cf. Hans Jonas, 
Gnosis und spatantiker Geist , pp. 169, 171; further, 
Ernst Kasemann, Das wandernde Gottesvolk: Eine Un- 
tersuchung zum HebraerbrieJ (FRLANT 55, Gottingen, 
4 1961), 90-95. Cf. Schnackenburg, pp. 118f (but 


Jn 15:12; 13:34 are probably to be included, where 
ayairav a XXtjXous [“love one another”] very likely 
refers to Christian brothers). Nevertheless, the au¬ 
thor can also address his readers in this way, thus 
3:13 (d<5eX</>ot fj.ov ?) and 2:7 as in 2:1. 

27 Jn 12:35 is materially related and agrees in part 
verbally. For parallels in linguistic usage, see Bult- 
mann, p. 340 n. 4. [258 n. 6] on Jn 9:39. Also cf. 
Schnackenburg, pp. 116f. 
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2 


Homily and Parenesis 


12 I am writing to you, little children, because 

your sins are forgiven for his sake. 13/ I 
am writing to you, fathers, because 
you know him who is from the begin¬ 
ning. I am writing to you, young men, 
because you have overcome the evil one. 
I write to you, children, because you 
know the Father. 14/ I write to you, 
fathers, because you know him who is 
from the beginning. I write to you, 
young men, because you are strong, and 
the word of God abides in you, and you 
have overcome the evil one. 

15 Do not love the world or the things in the 

world. If any one loves the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him. 16/ For 
all that is in the world, the lust of the 
flesh and the lust of the eyes and the 
pride of life, is not of the Father but is of 
the world. 17/ And the world passes 
away, and the lust of it; but he who does 
the will of God abides forever. 

[RSV modified] 


Since both 1:5-2;2 and 2:3-11 contained an indirect 
warning against the Gnostic false teaching, it is surprising 
that the direct polemic against the false teachers does 
not begin before 2:18. One could indeed understand 
1:5-2:11 as preparation for 2:18ff. But how are the 
homiletical-parenetical passages in 2:12-14 and 2:15-17 
to be fitted into the context? Indeed, can one speak of a 
context at all? A distinction must be made. Whereas 
2:15-17 is, in form and content, quite a traditional piece 
of parenesis, which warns against worldly lust and has 
nothing to do with the problem of the false teaching en¬ 
dangering the Christian congregation, the homiletical 
passage, 2:12-14, is by all means precipitated by this 
problem; it makes the readers conscious of their superi¬ 
ority over the false teaching, indirectly, to be sure, and 


without expressly mentioning that false teaching. This 
is done bv making the believers conscious of the exis¬ 
tential situation that follows from the eschatological 
character of the present, as it has been delineated in 
2:7-11. These verses also, of course, contain the imper¬ 
ative to realize this existential possibility. To this extent, 
there is certainly a connection between 2:12-14 and 
what precedes, 1 and also 2:12-14 is preparation for 
2:18ff. On the other hand, the parenesis of 2:15-17 in¬ 
terrupts the context, and the question must be raised 
whether it does not also belong to the ecclesiastical re¬ 
dactor. The position of vss 15-17 can scarcely be justified 
by the fact that parenesis in 1 John otherwise customarily 
follows upon dogmatic statements. 2 Moreover, the lan¬ 
guage of vss 15-17 is characteristically different from 


imperative. 

2 See Bultmann, “Die kirchliche Redaktion,” p. 191. 
There I had not yet considered whether 2:15-17 
goes back to the ecclesiastical redactor. Cf. Braun, 
“Literar-Analyse,” 277f [226], who senses that there 


1 Schnackenburg sees the connection to lie in the 
author’s wish to comfort the readers because they 
may be concerned whether they have also walked in 
the light and lived in fellowship with God. It seems 
to me more likely that 2:12-14 contains an indirect 
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the language of the author (and his Source), which is to 
be demonstrated in the detailed exegesis. 3 It could never¬ 
theless be assumed that the author thought it necessary 
to have a direct admonition follow the indirect imperative 
contained in vss 12-14. For this purpose he would have 
made use of traditional parenetical expressions. 


The Superiority of the Believers 
over the World 

■ 12-14 The sentences in vss 12-14 are arranged rhyth¬ 
mically: two groups of clauses run parallel to one an¬ 
other, and each is further divided into three parallel lines. 
The antithetical division characteristic of the assumed 
Source is not present here; the verses do not therefore 
stem from this Source, but rather are the author’s own 
creation. 

The first group includes three short sentences begin¬ 
ning with 7 pa 0 co vpiv (“I am writing to you”); the 
second group, three short sentences beginning with 
eypa\J/a vpuv (“I write to you”), each of which calls 
those addressed (upets, “you”) by a different name: 
rema (“children”) or 7rcu<5 La (“children”), 7rarepes 
(“fathers”), and vtavidKOL (“young men”). This raises 
first of all the question of the relationship of ypa<t>co to 
eypa\j/a. Since eypa\[/a can hardly be traced back to an 
earlier writing (say to 2 John or 3 John, or to a lost letter, 
at most to the Gospel of John), and scarcely to any of the 


preceding passages, the distinction between ypacfroo 
and eypa\f/a must be understood simply as a stylistic 
variation. 4 The other question is, who is intended by 
those addressed? The address reKvla designates the 
readers collectively, as in 2:1, 28 and elsewhere; the 
same can be said of the address kcllS'lcl here and in 2:18. 
As a consequence, there is no more than a variation in 
words. In the case of irarepes and vtavivKOi, those ad¬ 
dressed are differentiated; the author addresses the 
various age groups. 5 On that basis he writes his readers 
that 6 the darkness is passing away and that the true 
light already shines (v 8); he shows them what that 
means for them. Moreover, the formulations are varied, 
in part, in the parallel sentences. 

^Otl cufreoiVTCLi vplv at apaprtat 7 (“because your sins 
are forgiven,” v 12) and on kyv(. b/care rov tt arepa 
(“because you know the Father,” v 14a) apply in the 
first instance to all the readers. Ata to ovopa aurou 
(“for his name”) in conjunction with “because your 
sins are forgiven” means: because the readers bear his 
name. His name, since it concerns Christians, is the 
name Jesus Christ, in whom they believe (cf. 3:23; 

5:13). 8 Faith in him and in his name are identical. 9 
Essentially both characteristics of the believers are 
identical. For, just as fellowship with God is realized, 
according to 1:6—9, through forgiveness (given as a gift 
for the confession of sins), so also knowledge of the 


is a weakening, in 2:15-17, of the paradox ex¬ 
pressed in 1:8-10, that confession of sins and being 
in the truth belong together. 

3 Schnackenburg also clearly perceives this differ¬ 
ence. 

4 Schnackenburg is thus correct, and points to the 
fact that elsewhere typaxpa also occasionally refers 
to the letter then being written, e.g., 2:21; Phlmn 
19, 21; Gal 6:11 (but perhaps not 1 Cor 5:11). Also 
cf. Bengel: Through the resumption ofypa0aj in 
iypa\pa \ “he suggests a very strong admonition” 
(innuit commonitionem firmissimana). On the con¬ 
trary, H. H. Wendt, “Die Beziehung unseres ersten 
Johannesbriefes auf den zweiten,” £NW 21 (1922): 


140-6, refers typa\pa to 2 John, which was written, 
in his opinion, prior to 1 John. 

5 So also Schnackenburg, who correctly states that it 
is not a matter of class distinctions, and that 2:12-14 
does not contain a Haustafel (compendium of house¬ 
hold duties) like that in Eph 5:22-6:9; Col 3:18-4:1. 

6 The cm-clauses are not explicative but causal, as 
in vss 8 and 21. Only in this way is there an inner 
connection with what precedes. 

7 On d0ea>yrai instead of d^ei^rat, see Blass-De- 
brunner §97(3). 

8 There need not thereby be an allusion specifically to 
baptism (Schnackenburg, p. 123). 

9 Cf. Bultmann, p. 59 n. 2 [37 n. 4] on Jn 1:12. 
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Father, which is not a theoretical knowledge but the 
determination of existence through God , 10 means fellow¬ 
ship with him. 

''On kyPUKare top air' apxys (“because you know 
him who is from the beginning,” v 13a and v 14b are 
formulated identically) applies then to the 7rarepes 
(“fathers”). According to 1:1, Jesus must be understood 
as top air’ apxVS (“the one from the beginning”); con¬ 
sequently, the air’ apxrjs can certainly not be the ttclttip 
(“father”) ofv 14a. With this recognition, therefore, 
reference is made to 1 :l-3, where the a 7 r’ apxVS is pro¬ 
claimed to the readers, albeit indirectly, not as a person, 
but as the subject matter embodied in him . 11 

Finally, otl veviK7)KaTt rov Trovr)pbv (“you have 
overcome the evil one”) applies to the veauicKOL (“young 
men ”). 12 The expression is identical in vss 13b and 14c, 
though in the case of the second, on i<Jxvp°’ L tcrre /cat 6 
X 670 S rod Oeov kv vpiv pwet (“because you are strong, 
and the word of God abides in you”) precedes. The two 
characteristics mean essentially the same thing. For, in 
this context tcrx^pot ecrre (“you are strong”) cannot 
apply to the physical strength of the young people, but 
rather belongs with 6 X 070 S . . . pevet (“the word . . . 
abides. . .”), as it were, in hendiadys: the strength of 
the “young men” rests on the fact that God’s word 
“abides” in them and determines their existence . 13 
Their faithfulness, therefore, is what makes them “strong.” 


And so it can also be said: “You have overcome the evil 
one.” UoP7)pbs (“evil one”) is the devil, as in 3:1 3; 
[5:18], perhaps also in Jn 17:15, 14 and certainly in 
Eph 6:16; 2 Thess 3:3, whose “works” God’s Son came 
to destroy (3:3). They are victorious over him just as 
Jesus conquered the world according to Jn 16:33. 1S 
One may ask whether the victory specifically implies 
the orthodox faith that triumphs over false teaching; in 
any case, it is so implied in 4:4. 


The Verification of the Superiority 
over the World 

■ 15-17 A parenetical section follows, which has per¬ 
haps been inserted by the redactor . 16 As the sequel to 
vss 12-14, it shows in direct exhortation how what the 
readers have and are, described in vss 12-14, is to be 
put to the test. If the theme of vss 12-14 may be desig¬ 
nated as the superiority of the believers over the world, 
then vss 1 5-17 tell how this superiority is to be verified. 
The parenesis is a warning against the Kbapos (“world”), 
and it could have been occasioned by the fact that the 
the one who wrote it understood the Troprjpbs (“evil 
one”) of vss 13f as the seductive power of the “world .” 17 

What is the meaning of the term “world” that lies 
behind the exhortation pi) ayairare top nbapop pr\8t ra 
6P to ) Koapw (“Do not love the world or the things in 
the world”)? That it is not the world as a creation of God, 


10 See above pp. 24f on 2:3. 

11 See pp. 7f on 1:1. 

12 Cf. Hans Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas . Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der antiken Myslik , BZNW 9 (Giessen: 1929), 
p. 14 n. 4: “Modes of addressing the young men 

are peculiar to both the Jewish and Greek literary 
genre (the TrpoTptTTTiKXi \6yoi ).” Erik Peterson 
“Die Einholung des Kyrios,” ^eitschrijt jiir syste- 
matische Theologiel (1929): 694 n. 5, points out that 
included among the stated classes at the “reception” 
(P. Petrie II 45, col. 2, 23-25 [Mahaffy 2:146]; II 
45, col. 3, 22 [Mahaffy 2:147]) are also vtavidKOi, 
and asks whether the admonition of the vtaviaKOL in 
1 Jn 2:13f perhaps presupposes a youth club of the 


municipal type. 

13 The word of God is the reality of God. See above, 
pp. 25f on v 5. On ptvtiv tv (“abide in”) see p. 

26 n. 9 on v 6. 

14 SeeBultmann, p. 508 n. 3 [389 n. 3]onJn 17:15. 

15 Cf. Act. Thom. 94 (Aa, 2:2, p. 207.23f; 208.1): 

fiaKapiol tart oi Trpaets’ 

vfitls yap tart oi vLKTjcravTts top Trovqpov. 

(“Blessed are you meek 

For you are they who have conquered the evil 
one.”) [Hennecke-Schneemelcher, II, 492, 
modified]. 

16 See above, pp. 30f, and see the following note. 

17 Cf. 5:19: 6 Kocrfios o\os tv rw ttovt)p£> Kttrat (“the 
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1 John 2:12-17 


and that it is also not the world of men, is self-evident. 

It is the Kbcrixos ovtos (“this world”) of 4:17; Jn 12:31; 
16:11; 18:36; 1 Cor 3:19; 5:10; 7:31; Eph 2:2, in the 
sense of the sphere which is distinguished and separated 
from God, but not in the sense of an active opposition 
to God and the believers, as in 3:13; Jn 7:7; 15:18f, 24; 
17:14, but rather in the sense of its nothingness, as v 17 
shows. 18 

Ta tp to3 K6afj,0) (“the things in the world”) are all 
transitory things that awaken 67 ndvfila (“lust”) and 
aXafoma (“pride,” v 16), and thus mislead man and 
bind him to transitoriness. They are seductive; thus the 
exhortation fxrj ayaTraTt (“do not love”). 19 The antith¬ 
esis to ayaTrav top Koafiop (“love the world”) is 
expressed as: tap tls ayaira top k6<jiiov ovk ta tip rj 
ayaivT] to 0 iraTpos tp aura) (“If any one loves the 
world, the love of the father is not in him”). Since “love 
of the father” stands in contrast to “love of the world,” 
the genitive “of the father” (roO 7T aTpos) is readily 
taken as an objective genitive. The fact that, according 
to 4:20, love cannot be immediately directed to God 
need not be taken as contrary evidence. For, just as 
5:2f speaks of a love indirectly oriented toward God, 


consisting of keeping the commandments, so, too, could 
“love of the father” be understood here as love indirectly 
oriented toward God, consisting of keeping clear of the 
“world.” Nevertheless, the thought of keeping clear 
of the “world” is a sign that the one addicted to the 
“world” has closed himself to the love of God directed 
toward him. For to love God and to be loved by him 
are a unity: the former is grounded in the latter. 20 In 
that case, “of the father” would be a subjective genitive 
(“the father’s love”), as is “of God” in v 5: “in this one 
God’s love is perfected.” 21 

■ 16 Verse 16, which provides the basis for v 15, indi¬ 
cates what is brought to mind by the phrase “the things in 
the world.” 22 Above all, it is the tTndvfila Trjs aapKOS 
(“the lust of the flesh”), the lust peculiar to the flesh. 
“Flesh” is apparently not understood here in the sense 
otherwise usual in 1 John and John, viz., as the merely 
negative aspect of the worldly-human (as in 4:2; 2 Jn 7, 
or even Jn 1:13f; 3:6), but rather with positive force as a 
power hostile to God—as often in Paul, for whom “flesh” 
signifies not only the earthly-human, but also functions 


whole world lies in the power of the evil one”). If 
the addition of vss 15-17 is caused by the naming 
of the “evil one” in vss 13f, then the conjecture that 
vss 15-17 are to be attributed to the redactor is con¬ 
firmed ; for 5:19 certainly stems from him. 

18 Cf. the Cosmos-concept of Hellenistic-Gnostic dual¬ 
ism, e.g., Corp. Herm. VI 4: 6 yap Koapos Tr\r)pupa 
€<ttl Trjs KaKta s (“For the Kosmos is one mass of 
evil.”) [Scott]; XIII 1: . . . d7ro rijs tov Kocrpov 
d7raT77s(“.. . from the world’s deceptions”) [Scott]. 
Ginza R. XVI,5 (p. 390. 17-20) the redeemed one 
says: “From the day I grew fond of life, from the 
day my heart grew fond of KuSta, I no longer be¬ 
lieved in anything in the world.” 

19 Naturally ayairav does not mean love in the sense 
of Christian d7a7r77 but, in accordance with com¬ 
mon Greek usage, “Appetitus,” to take a fancy to, 
to place a higher value on, as in Jn 3:19; 12:43; 

Tim 4:10; etc. See Bauer s.v. t also Windisch- 


Preisker on 2:15. 

20 Schnackenburg, p. 128, puts it well: “Finally . . . 
love for the father is only the offshoot of the father’s 
love bestowed upon the Christian.” 

21 See above, pp. 25f on v 5. In this case one would have 
to assume that, if vss 15-17 stem from the redactor, 
he imitated the style of the author (or his Source). 

22 The formulation, to be sure, is illogical: emdvpia 
is awakened by “the things in the world” and “all 
that is in the world,” but does not itself belong to 
them. 
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as the origin of sin . 2 3 Whether and how ewidupia t&v 
o<t>da\p&v (“lust of the eyes”) differs from kmdvpla 
T7)S era puds (“lust of the flesh”) can scarcely be deter¬ 
mined. It can refer especially to sexual lust, but can also 
mean everything that entices the eyes. ’AXafoi'eia tov 
fliov (“pride of life”) is ostentation, boasting , 24 to which 
worldly goods entice . 25 

The antagonism of man, who makes himself dependent 
upon the world rather than upon God, is thereby de¬ 
scribed. This dependence is finally expressed by the char¬ 
acterization that all of this is ovk t<JTiv c/c tov iraTp6s, 
aXXa ck tov udapov tariv (“is not of the father, but is of 
the world”). This elvcu e/c (“to be of”) designates not only 
the origin, but also what is determined by it, and there¬ 
fore the being of him to whom it is applicable . 26 


■ 17 What “is of the world” (elvcu c/c rod nbapov) falls 
under the judgment of nothingness, v 17: Kai 6 xbapos 
wapayeraL /cat 17 emSvpia avrov (“And the world is 
passing away and the lust of it ”). 27 Uapaytrcu (“passing 
away”) does not have the same sense as in v 8 . It does 
not mean that the “world” is (now) passing away (as 
in 1 Cor 7:31), but that, as “world,” it is transitory . 28 
In contrast to this, “he who does the will of God abides 
forever” (6 <5e ttolcju to deXypa rod 6eov ptvei eis tov 
aicjva). It is strange that the traditional formulation, 

“he who does the will of God ,” 29 appears here instead of 
“he who loves God,” which is to be expected after v 15. 
Here phew (“abide”) does not mean “to remain true” 

(as in vss 6 , 10 , 14), but abiding in the sense of enduring, 
of imperishability, as in 3:15. 30 


23 Cf. how Eph 2:3 speaks of eiriBupiat rrj s aapKO s 
(“passions of the flesh”) and how 1 Petr 2:11; Did 
1:4 speak o( crapKLKal eTnOvpiat (“fleshly passions”). 
Cf. Bultmann, Theology ojthe New Testament I, tr. 
Kendrick Grobel, (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951), §§ 22, 23. This concept, which is 
foreign to Old Testament and Jewish thought, has 
its counterpart in the Qumran texts. Cf. Schnacken- 
burg, p. 129; Braun, “Qumran und das Neue Tes¬ 
tament,” 105 [201], Alsocf. KoupiKal kmOvpiai 
(“worldly passions”) Tit 2:12; 2 Clem 17:3. For 
kTTidvpia in the sense of evil desire and lust, see 
Bauer s.v. Vss 15f stand particularly close to Gnostic 
statements to the effect that concupiscence is the 
basic trait of human nature; cf., e.g., Ginza R. I, 

14 (p. 16); II, 4, 67 (p. 62); III, 79 (p. 78). In addi¬ 
tion, Jonas, Gnosis und spatantiker Geist } 1:118; on 
p. 130 n. 1 note generally the comments on Man- 
daean parenesis. Cf. also what is said, p. 33 n. 18 (on 
v 16), concerning the dualistic cosmos-concept. 

24 ’AXa^o^eta as in Jas 4:16; Wisd Sol 5:8: ri axpe- 
Xrjaev T)pas rj vTrep7j<pavia\ Kal tL ttXovtos pera 
a\a£oveias crvp(3ep\r)Tai ffpiv] (“What did our 
arrogancy profit us? And what good have riches and 
vaunting brought us?”). [Charles, I, 542] P. Jovion 
(“1 Jean 2,16: 17 dXafoveta tov /3tou ‘La pr 6 somp- 
tion des richesses,’ ” RechSR 28 [1938]: 479-481) 
paraphrases: “C’est cette confiance t 6 m£raire, cette 


pr 6 somption, occasionn 6 fatalement par les riches- 
ses” (“It is this rash conceit, this overweeningness, 
made inevitable by riches”). Dodd, ad loc. y refers 
to Theophrastus, Charaet . 23, where AXa^oyeta 
means braggartism. 

25 Btos (“life”) here has the sense of worldly goods, 
as in 3:17; Mk 12:44. 

26 Concerning elvat kn, cf. 2:21; 4:1-7; 3 Jn 11; Jn 
3:31; 18:36; Bultmann, p. 138 n. 1 [97 n. 3]; 
Schnackenburg, p. 131. 

27 Verse 17 is an aphorism, which is perhaps taken 
from the tradition. The antithetical parallelismus mem- 
brorum does not correspond to the style of the Johan- 
nine antitheses. 

28 Cf. 2 Clem 6 : 6 : oioptQa on fiehTtov kariv ra 
hr ade picrfjaai, on ptKpa Kal oXtyoxpovta Kal 
<p6apra (“We think that it is better to hate what is 
here, for it is trifling, transitory, and perishable . . .”) 
[LCC, I, 195]. 

29 A common expression in Judaism as in primitive 
Christianity; seejn 4:34, Bultmann, p. 194 n. 3 [143 
n. 3]. 

30 On eis tov aiwva (“forever”), seejn 4:14, Bult¬ 
mann, p. 186 n. 4 [p. 137 n. 1]. 
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1 John 2:18-27 


2 


Warning against the 
False Teachers 


18 Children, it is the last hour; and as you 

have heard that antichrist is coming, so 
now many antichrists have come; 
therefore we know that it is the last 
hour. 19/ They went out from us, but 
they were not of us; for if they had been of 
us, they would have continued with 
us; but they went out, that it might be 
plain that they all are not of us. 20/ But 
you have been anointed by the Holy 
One, and you all know. 21 / I write to you, 
not because you do not know the truth, 
but because you know it, and know 
that no lie is of the truth. 22/ Who is the 
liar but he who denies that Jesus is the 
Christ? This is the antichrist, he who 
denies the Father and the Son. 23/ No 
one who denies the Son has the Father. 

He who confesses the Son has the 
Father also. 24/ Let what you heard from 
the beginning abide in you. If what 
you heard from the beginning abides in 
you, then you will abide in the Son 
and in the Father. 25/ And this is what 
he has promised us, eternal life. 

26 I write this to you about those who would 

deceive you; 27/ but the anointing 
which you received from him abides in 
you, and you have no need that any 
one should teach you; as his anointing 
teaches you about everything, and is 
true, and is no lie, just as it has taught 
you, abide in it. 

[RSV modified] 


Now, finally, the author enters into direct confrontation 
with the false teachers, a confrontation that indirectly 
had already determined the preceding exposition. 1 
It is not a final confrontation; in 4:1 the theme is taken 
up again, and it emerges afresh in 5:4. Parenetical ex¬ 
positions are inserted between or are attached; 2:18-27 
is a self-contained unit that begins with a new address, 


tcllS'lcl (“children”), as in v 14. Verse 26, with its retro¬ 
spective raDra eypaxj/a vpuv (“I write these things to 
you”), is an obvious closing. 

■ 18 Whereas the false teachers are designated as t Aa- 
ucovTts vfJLas (“those deceiving you”) in v 26, in v 18 
they are designated as a vrlxpwTOi (“antichrists”). With 
this designation the author takes up a term of Jewish 


1 Dodd, ad loc. t thinks he can establish a connection See above on v 17. 

with what precedes: that it is now the “last hour” 
is connected with the eschatological content of v 17. 

But does v 17 really have eschatological content? 
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apocalyptic, while reinterpreting it in typically Johan- 
nine fashion. He refers to the traditional apocalyptic 
expectation (kclOus rjKoixraTt, “as you have heard”) 
that the antichrist will appear at the end of time. 2 When 
the author then says: /cat vvv avrlxp^TOL iroWoi ye- 
ydvaaLV (“and now many antichrists have come”), he 
historicizes the mythical figure; 3 the antichrists are 
the false teachers, and everyone who denies that Jesus is 
the Christ (v 22), who does not “confess” him (4:3), 
who does not acknowledge that Jesus has come in the 
flesh (2 Jn 7), is an antichrist. The fact that these antichrists 
have arisen is the sign otl kaxarri cbpa ecriv (“that it is 
the last hour”). For it is indeed presupposed that Jesus’ 
coming is the last hour for the Kdcpos (“world”). 4 It 
is just that to which the deniers of Christ indirectly tes¬ 
tify. To this extent this assertion has the same meaning 
as v 8: “the darkness is passing away and the true light is 
already shining.” But this is exactly what can and should 
be confirmed for the readers by the appearance of the 
false teachers. 5 

■ 19 That the false teachers claim to be Christians fol¬ 
lows from v 19: tj/jlcov e^rjXOau dAX’ ovk Tjaav rjp&v 
(“they went out from us, but they were not of us”). The 


negative assertion shows that the false teachers claim 
to belong to the Christian congregation, but unjusti¬ 
fiably so, as the author gives the reader to understand by 
the ambiguous sense of (“out of/from”): the heretical 
teachers belonged to the congregation at one time, for 
they emerged from it. That certainly does not mean 
that they were excluded (by excommunication, for 
instance), nor does it mean that they organized them¬ 
selves independently (for instance, as a sect). The re¬ 
peated warnings against them show that they constitute 
a present danger to the congregation, and therefore 
understand themselves as legitimate members of the 
congregation. In the author’s judgment, that is a false 
assertion: “but they were not of (e£) us,” i.e., they doubt¬ 
less went out of the congregation, but they did not stem 
“from” it, in truth they never essentially belonged to 
it. 6 For, as v 19b stipulates, had they really, essentially 
belonged to the congregation, they would also have re¬ 
mained in it. That of course means, for the author, that 
they would have adhered to the orthodox faith. However, 
that they did not do so has a peculiar significance (v 
19c): aXX’ Iva (pavepcodaxnv otl ovk elalv iravres 
tjjjlcov (“that it might be plain that all are not of us”). 7 


2 The term 6.utLxPL(Jtos is found both in the New 
Testament (only here and in vss 22; 4:3; 2 Jn 7) and 
in the later tradition. Regarding the history of the 
term and above all the figure, see the literature 
cited by Bauer s.v. The first and also primary inves¬ 
tigation is that of Wilhelm Bousset, Der Antichrist in 
der Uberlieferung des Judentums, des Neuen Testaments 
undder alten Kirche (Gottingen: 1895). Most recently, 
see Ernst Lohmeyer, “Antichrist,” RAC 1: 450-57, 
and Schnackenburg, Excursus, pp. 145-49. 

3 The figure of the antichrist has also been histori- 
cized elsewhere, to be sure, usually with reference to 
a specific individual. In Rev 13:1-8 it appears as 
the Roman empire; in Rev 13:11-18; 2 Thess 2:1-12 
as a false prophet. In this connection cf. Martin 
Dibelius, Excursus to 2 Thess 2:10, in An die Thes- 
salonicher I/II-An die Philipper. Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament 11 (Tubingen, 1937). 

4 Cf. Jn 4:23; 5:25; 11:24f. The phrases tcrx^TT/ &pa 


(“last hour”), €7r’ kc txcltuu t&v r}^,€ptov (“at the 
last days”), and the like stem from Old Testament- 
Jewish apocalyptic. Cf. Schnackenburg, p. 142 n. 2. 

5 Schnackenburg (pp. 143f) wants, as do others, to 
maintain that the appearance of the true antichrist 
is yet to come. He therefore contests that the his- 
toricization of the apocalyptic figure is radical; cf. 
especially p. 144 n. 2. 

6 It is characteristically Johannine to designate the 
nature of something by reference to its origin, as 
in 2:21; 3:8, 10; etc. Cf., e.g., Jn 3:31; 8:23; etc.; 
Bultmann, p. 138 n. 1 [97 n. 3]; p. 162 n. 3 [117 n. 6]. 

7 ’AXX’ iva is elliptical, as in Jn 1:8; 13:18. The for¬ 
mulation is not entirely logical because two thoughts 
are conflated: aXX’ Lv a (pavepcvOf) , otl ovk eicriu 
Trayres T}p.L)v (“but to make it plain that not all 
are of us”), and aXX’ Iva (fiavepcvduxTLV, otl ovk 
eiaiv «£ rjp&v (“but that they [viz., the false teach¬ 
ers] might be made evident, that they are not of us”) 
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1 John 2:18-27 


“That all are not of us” does not mean: “they all, the 
false teachers, do not belong to us,” but rather: “not 
all (who so claim) belong to us.” 8 The statement permits 
recognition of the distinction between the empirical 
and the true congregation: false members are therefore 
to be found in the empirical congregation. The sentence 
is thus also an admonition to critical examination and 
certainly to self-examination as well. 

■ 20 As vss 20f show, the author is confident of what 
bears upon this examination: The readers possess the 
correct standard for the critical examination: Kal vjitls 
Xpur/i a ai ro rod aylov (“and you have been 

anointed by the holy one”). Whether God or Jesus Christ 
is meant by “holy one” is debatable. 9 Since air’ avrov 
(“from him”) in v 27a refers to Jesus, and he is men¬ 
tioned in v 25 as avros (“he”), the latter is probable. 

The meaning of this sentence is derived from what fol¬ 
lows: Kal olbart iravres (“and you all know”), 10 which 
is completed in v 21, where it is certified that the readers 
know the truth. 11 The meaning of “you all know” is 
evidently the same as in 1 Cor 8:1: oibapev otl wavres 
yvQcnv (“we know that all of us possess knowl¬ 

edge”), and it is curious that the author did not simply 


say Kal VfACis yv&cnv t\trt (“and you possess knowl¬ 
edge”). Instead, he makes reference to the possession 
of xpiajia (“anointing”) as the source of yv&ats 
(“knowledge”), as v 27 stipulates: to avrov xpi<j\±t i 
biba< tk€L v/j.ds (“his anointing teaches you”). On second 
thought, it is curious that the author did not write v/jl€ Is 
Trvtvjia ex^TC (“you possess the spirit”), since in 3:24 
and 4:13 knowledge is traced back to the “spirit.” That 
the author mentions “anointing” rather than “spirit” 
probably owes to the fact that “anointing” played an 
important role in Gnosticism, viz., as the sacrament 
of anointing. 12 There is probably also an allusion to 
baptism; however, it is not primarily the rite of baptism 
that the author has in mind, since the heretics (who 
certainly understand themselves as members of the con¬ 
gregation) doubtless also received baptism. The author 
thus gives a new meaning to the sacrament of anointing, 
just as he reinterpreted the apocalyptic figure of the 
antichrist in v 18. To be sure, he does not historicize it 
in the same way, since anointing does not signify a his¬ 
torically observable process, but he does historicize it to 
the extent that he interprets it as a real experience, 
namely, in relation to the reception of the “spirit” on 


12 Xplffpa means oil for anointing; however, the re¬ 
ception of anointing oil naturally means the act of 
anointing. Verse 20 appears to refer to an anointing 
as it was connected, in all likelihood, with baptism 
and the laying on of hands in the primitive church. 
The designation of baptism as xpiapa is first cer¬ 
tainly attested in Gregory of Nazianzus. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is quite possible that baptism was so desig¬ 
nated already in primitive Christianity, just as 6 . . . 
Xptcras Tjpas kt\. (“the . . . one anointing us . . .”) 
in 2 Cor 1:21 probably refers to baptism. Cf. Lietz- 
mann, An die Korinther I / II . Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament 9 (Tubingen: 1969) on 2 Cor 1:22. On 
anointing with oil in Gnostic sects, see Schnacken- 
burg, p. 152 notes 3 and 4. He speaks, p. 152 n. 2, 
of Reitzenstein’s interpretation ofxpiO'M a with 
reference to baptism, but Schnackenburg under¬ 
stands it as a symbol for doctrine. 


8 Schnackenburg, p. 151, interprets differently. 

9 The “holy one” is certainly an epithet of God in the 
Old Testament, but Jesus, too, can be designated 

as the holy one, Jn 6:69; cf. Bultmann, pp. 448f 
[344]. 

10 Uavra (accusative: “and you know all things”) 
instead of Travres (nominative: “and you all know”) 
is not poorly attested, but is nevertheless probably 

a correction. It is indeed striking that otSare, in 
that case, has no object, but it was precisely this that 
prompted the correction to iravTa. 

11 ’XXrjdeia and i/'eDSos here bear the simple sense of 
truth and falsehood, since it is a question of knowl¬ 
edge. This is shown clearly by the formulation in 
2:22, where \J/ev(TTT]s (“liar”) is characterized as 

6 apvovpevos otl . . . (“the one denying that . . .”). 
The overtones “reality” and “nothingness” are thus 
not present (see pp. 18f on 1:6); however, Schna¬ 
ckenburg, p. 155, seems to think so. 
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the part of the believers. It is therefore an experience 
because it bestows knowledge, of whose possession the 
believers may be assured. 

■ 21 Verse 21 simply confirms what has been said in 

v 20, in that the author assures the readers, in a negative 
and positive statement, that they know the truth, 13 and 
that they know that all lies (in this case, the false doctrine) 
do not arise from the truth. The “truth” acquires a fuller 
sense in the third ori-clause than in the first: when the 
author says of the “lie,” e/c 777 s aXTjduas ovk tanv (“it 
is not of the truth”), “truth” does not have the formal 
sense, but means (divine) reality. 14 

■ 22 In v 22 it is finally said what the heretical teaching 
is against which the congregation is warned. The question 
tls eVTiv 6 \f/ev<JT7}s €t jjl7) kt\. (“Who is the liar 

but . . .?”) is not intended to define the “liar” (or does 
so only indirectly), but is rather designed to provide a 
basis for the historicization of the figure of the antichrist 
effected in v 18: who is to be called a liar other than the 
one who does not recognize Jesus as the Christ? And 
precisely he is the antichrist. The sacrilege of such a 
“denial” is characterized by the phrase, 6 apvovfxevos 
tov 7ra rtpa Kai tov viov (“the one denying the Father 
and the Son”), which stands in apposition to 6 avri- 
XpMTTOS (“the antichrist”). 15 The characterization is 
intelligible without further ado. As 1:2f already indi¬ 
cated, Father and Son belong together as a unity; and in 
5:5 the content of the faith is embraced in the assertion, 
on ’lrjcrovs ecrriv 6 vios tov deov (“Jesus is the Son of 
God”). Whoever then has a perverted view of Jesus, by 
that very fact also thinks wrongly of God. That, of course, 


means: God is always to be perceived in his revelation 
in Jesus, just as, according to Jn 17:3, the knowledge 
of God and Jesus belong together. 16 There is, for the 
author, no such thing as faith in God apart from the 
historical revelation. The denial that Jesus is the Christ 
is thus nothing more or less than a denial of God. 

The question now arises, in what sense do the heretical 
teachers deny that Jesus is the Christ? Since they belong, 
or claim to belong, to the Christian congregation, they 
must have believed in Christ in some sense, must have 
understood him as the revealer or bringer of salvation, 
indeed, even as the preexistent one (see below). In what 
sense they believed can only become clear when one 
perceives in what sense they denied his divine sonship. 

According to 4:2f and 2 Jn 7 they dispute that Jesus 
Christ “came in the flesh,” and when in 5:6 it is claimed, 
in opposition to them, that Jesus came <5i’ u5aros Kai 
aLparos (“by water and blood”), then everything points 
to the fact that they deny that the Christ is identical 
with the earthly, historical Jesus. That can only be under¬ 
stood from the standpoint that the doctrine of the here¬ 
tics is rooted in the dualism of Gnosticism, which asserts 
the exclusive antithesis between God and the sensible 
world. It is a secondary question whether we can deter¬ 
mine more precisely the specific Gnostic tendency or 
sect that the author had in mind. 17 The decisive point 
is that Gnostic thought cannot comprehend the offense 
which the Christian idea of revelation offers, namely, the 
paradox that a historical event (or historical form) is 
the eschatological event (or form). 

Since it is all but certain that the words of the author 


13 "On is not to be understood causally, but as ort- 
recitativum, as eypcvj/a requires; otherwise the verb 
would require raOra as an object (as Schnacken- 
burg correctly states, p. 154 n. 6). If the first two 
instances of on are dependent on eypa\pa, the third 
is perhaps dependent on oifiare. 

14 On elvai £k, see p. 36 n. 6 on v 19; on aXrjdtia, see 
above, pp. 18f, 22. 

15 Schnackenburg, p. 157: “6 apvovpevo s picks up the 
6 apvovpevos of v 22a and explains ouros.” 


16 Cf. further Jn 5:23: whoever honors the Son also 
honors the Father; 8:19; 14:7: whoever knows him 
also knows the Father; 15:23: whoever hates him 
also hates the Father; 16:3: whoever does not know 
him does not know the Father either; 14:9: whoever 
has seen him has also seen the Father; cf. further 
12:44f. Cf. Bultmann, passim, e.g., pp. 607ff [469ff]. 

17 One is perhaps reminded of the disciples of Cerin- 
thus, who indeed held Jesus to be a natural son of 
Joseph and Mary, but into whom, at his baptism, 
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(or his Source) regarding “fellowship” (1:6f), “keeping 
the commandments” (2:3f), and brotherly love (2:9-11), 
are aimed at the heretics, it must be concluded that they 
draw consequences from their doctrine that threaten 
or even destroy community life and Christian brother¬ 
hood. That does not mean that they organized themselves 
independently (as a sect), for they are evidently a danger 
to the believers within the congregation. 18 Even within 
the congregation they feel themselves sinless (1:8—10), 
and therefore despise the brothers who are not like- 
minded. It also does not follow from the indirect reproach 
that they do not keep the commandments (2:3f), that 
they disregard and overstep the moral commandments 
as libertines or pneumatics. The commandment they 
infringe is precisely brotherly love, which they lack. 19 
It is not evident that they distinguish themselves, as do 
the gnosticizing Christians, by libertine spiritualism and 
ecstatic fanaticism. Their self-consciousness is apparently 
their consciousness that they have the right doctrine. 20 
They are to be regarded as a group of “orthodox” people, 
who, within the congregation, hold themselves aloof 
from others and prompt others to take note of the fact— 
a type, therefore, that asserts itself again and again. 

It can now only with difficulty be said whether or to 
what extent the author understands the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ mythologically, or whether he interprets 
the mythological assertion on the basis of the idea of 


revelation, as does the Gospel of John (cf. Bultmann, 
pp. 60-66 [38-43]). In any case, he adheres to the iden¬ 
tity of the historical event (the historical figure of Jesus) 
and the eschatological event (Jesus the “Christ,” the 
“Son”). Cf. pp. 8ffon 1:1-3. 

■ 23 In v 23 the author repeats the thought of v 22. In 
so doing he evidently takes a passage from the Source, 
for which the typical antithetical parallelism is charac¬ 
teristic: 21 

nas 6 apvovpevos tov vl6v 
ov8e tov 7 rarepa 
6 opoXoyccv tov vlov 
Kai tov 7 raTepa exu. 

No one denying the Son 
Has the Father 
He who confesses the Son 
Has the Father also. 

The relationship to the Father is here designated by 
(“have”), as in 2 Jn 9. This term does not differ 
materially from yivkoKtlv (“know”), since the latter 
does not denote a theoretical knowledge, but that rela¬ 
tionship in which the one knowing is determined exis¬ 
tentially by the one who is the object of knowledge. 22 

■ 24 The author resumes in v 24 with his own formula¬ 
tion, and to the readers he addresses an admonition 
that flows out of the preceding: vpe'ls o r)KOv<raTe a7 r’ 

tv VfJiLV pevtTO) (“Let what you heard from the 


21 lias 6 with a participle is also characteristic; cf. v 29; 
3:4, 6, 9, 10,15; 4:7; 5:4; frequently imitated by the 
author, cf. 4:2f; 5:1. 

22 See above, pp. 24fT on 2:3f. It is possible that the 
phrase eX* LV 0*6^ derives from Gnosticism; see H. 
Hanse, “ Gott haben ” in der Antike und im jruhen Chris- 
tentum: Eine religions - und begrijfsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung (Berlin: Topelmann, 1939). On o/ioXo- 
yelv, see p. 21 n. 28 on 1:9 and see 4:2f, 15; 2 Jn 7. 


the “Christ” descended from the higher world (see 
Schnackenburg, p. 20). Or one may think of the 
“Docetics,” who did not confess Jesus as the crapno- 
4>opos (“clothed in flesh,” Ign. Sm. 5.2) and against 
whom Ignatius of Antioch contended (see Schna¬ 
ckenburg, pp. 20-22). In any case, it cannot be a 
matter of Jewish heretics (“Judaizers”). The “law” 
is nowhere the subject of debate. On the question of 
heretics, alsocf. Braun, “Literar-Analyse,” 287-92 
[237-42]. 

18 See above, pp. 36f on 2:19. 

19 See above, pp. 241T on 2: 3f. 

20 Correctly Schnackenburg, pp. 17, 23. 
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beginning abide in you”)- It is an exhortation to faith¬ 
fulness. 23 In the context the meaning is self-evident, 
namely, that what they heard from the beginning is that 
Jesus is the Christ. 24 The exhortation is followed by the 
promise, which has the form of a conditional clause: 
eav &> Vp.LV pUVfl . . . Kai U / I 61 S . . . jJL€V€LT€ (“If . . . 
abides in you, then you will abide . . .”). 25 The corres¬ 
pondence of pevetv kv vptv (“abide in you”) and pevtiv 
ev rep viw Kai rcl3 irarpi (“abide in the Son and in the 
Father”) is clear: the promise corresponds to the faith¬ 
fulness of the believers. 

■ 25 The promise is expressly formulated in v 25: Kai 
a vtt] ecrriv 7] tirayytXla ktX. (“and this is the prom¬ 
ise. . .”). 26 What is promised for faithfulness is fan? ai- 
ojuioj (“eternal life”). Since “life” and “eternal life” 
are apparently used in the same sense, 27 it may be asked 
whether alcovios (“eternal”) has chronological meaning 
at all and is not simply a designation of quality. How¬ 
ever, both are presumably the case. 

The corresponding question then arises whether CTrcry- 
ytXia is the promise for the future, or whether it is 
the promise already fulfilled for the believers. There is 
certainly no question that, for the author, the present 
is still not fulfillment, and that it has not yet appeared 
“what we shall be” (3:2). In the same sentence, how¬ 
ever, it is affirmed that “we are God’s children now,” 
and the believers know that they “have passed out of 


death into life” (3:14), insofar as they love the brethren; 
and the author gives the final assurance: “He who has 
the Son has life” (5:12). The promise is thus fulfilled, 
and yet again it is not; it points to the future just as 
surely as it is valid for the present. 28 Whether the pecu¬ 
liar double sense of “eternal life” and of “promise” is 
significant for the author, in contrast to Gnosticism, can 
scarcely be ascertained. The actual contrast to the Gnos¬ 
tic self-understanding, however, is clear. For the Gnostic, 
“life” is an assured possession, and he lacks the con¬ 
sciousness that he is a being ‘on-the-way,’ which is 
decisive for the Christian faith. This notion is also given 
expression in the hortatory passages of the epistle, which 
alternate with the didactic passages; the latter serve to 
strengthen the believers by bringing to consciousness 
that which has already been given to the present. 

■ 26 Verses 26 and 27 introduce no new theme and no 
new thoughts, but are rather a somewhat extensive 
homiletical reinforcement and exhortation. The author 
introduces the section with raura eypa\J/a vplv (“I 
write these things to you”), looking back to what was 
said in vss 18-25: 29 7rept tlov TrXavcovrwv upas (“about 
those who would deceive you”). The false teachers are 
designated as false leaders or seducers: in 3:7 the readers 
will be warned, pTidtis irXavaro) upas (“Let no one 
deceive you”), and in 4:6 the nvevpa ttjs 7 rXdu7?s 
(“spirit of error”) will be spoken of; in 2 John the false 


23 On ptvtiv, see p. 26 n. 9 on 2:6. The upets added 
after ovv in the Koine text is a pedantic correction 
(Schnackenburg). 

24 On a 7 r’ apxv* (“from the beginning”), as in 2:7, see 
p. 9 n. 10. 'Tpels (“you”) is a preceding suspended 
case; see Blass-Debrunner §466(1). 

25 Kai vptls (“and you”) initiates the apodosis and so 
does not belong to the if-clause. Otherwise a fitivrjTt 
(“if you abide”), on the analogy of the preceding 
ptLvj) (“abides”), would have to be supplied, and 
that is very unlikely. 

26 A vtt) (“this”) refers of course to what follows; cf. 

1:5; 3:11; 5:11,14. ’E 7 ra 77 €Xta and e 7 ra 77 €XXe- 
<rdai (“promise”) appear only here in 1 John; they 


are also lacking in John. Autos (“he”) can only refer 
to Jesus Christ, not God. The reading vplv instead 
of r}plv is probably caused by the tv vpiv of v 24. 

27 Zc oij ale ovlos (“eternal life”) occurs in 1: 2 ; 3:15; 
5:11, 13, 20, as often in John. It is not distinguished 
from ^ 0)17 (“life”), as the interchange in 1:2; 3:14f; 
5:1 lfshows. Cf. Bultmann, p. 152 n. 2 [109 n. 2] on 
Jn 3:15. The accusative tt)v farjv aicoviov, instead 
of an expected nominative, is caused by the pre¬ 
ceding relative clause, rjv ktX. (inverse attraction, 
Blass-Debrunner §295). 

28 In John the emphasis is on the present possession of 
life; cf. 3:18, 36; 5:24; 11:25f (cf. Bultmann, passim, 
especially pp. 154f [1 Ilf], pp. 166f [121], pp. 257fT 
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teachers will be called ifKavoi (“deceivers”), and in each 
“deceiver” the “antichrist” is embodied. 

■ 27 That the “deceivers” constitute a danger for the 
congregation and apparently propagandize is shown 
by v 27, in which the thought of vss 20f is repeated in 
order to buttress the self-consciousness of the believers: 
they have XP^ <J l jLa (“anointing”) from hi/n (from Jesus 


Christ), and the author trusts that it will remain in 
them and that they therefore require no (further) in¬ 
struction. 30 The indicative jxtvti includes the impera¬ 
tive jJLtvtrt tv aura) (“you abide in it”). 31 The reader is 
to abide in what the XP^°’l jLa teaches, 32 corresponding 
(cos 3 3 ) to the fact that it teaches 7rtpt ttclvtcov (“about 
everything”), and that it is absolutely trustworthy. 34 


[193ff], pp. 402ff [3071T]). Nevertheless, the futuristic 
perspective is not lacking; 14:Iff; 17:24-26 (Bult- 
mann, pp. 6001T [4631T], pp. 518ff [397ff]). 

29 ‘'Eypaipa (“I write”) refers, of course, to the present 
letter, as in 2:14f, 21; 5:13. Taura (“these things”) 
refers to what precedes, as in 5:13. 

30 Kat vptls (“and you”) is again a preceding sus¬ 
pended case, as in v 24. Tts (“any one”) refers, of 
course, to the false teachers (Schnackenburg, p. 161, 
interprets differently). But it could also refer to the 
author, who would then be saying: I do not need to 
instruct you either. 

31 The author again employs fitvttv tv bilaterally, as 
in v 24. The tv aura) will here have to be referred to 


XPtcrjua, although fitvtrt tv aura) (“you abide in 
him”) in v 27 can only refer to Jesus Christ. 

32 There is no essential difference between d.tr#cct 
and tdida^tv. On this subject, also see Conzelmann, 
“ ‘Was von Anfang war,’ ” 201, n. 22. 

33 'fts is hardly to be omitted as in Codex B; the omis¬ 
sion apparently only intends to alleviate the con¬ 
struction. 

34 'AXt -jdts (“true”) corresponds to aX^eta (“truth”) 
in 2:21; analogously, \ptv5os means lie, untruth, 

as also in v 21 . Kat a\r}8ts tanv kt\. (“and is 
true . . .”) is hardly parenthetical; rather, it is the 
main clause going with aXX’ cos . . . (“but as his 
anointing . . .” 1 ' 
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Children of God and 
Brotherly Love 


And now, little children, abide in him, so 
that when he appears we may have 
confidence and not shrink from him in 
shame at his coming. 29/ If you know 
that he is righteous, you may be sure 
that every one who does right is born of 
him. 

See what love the Father has given us, that 
we should be called children of God; 
and so we are. The reason why the world 
does not know us is that it did not know 
him. 2/ Beloved, we are God's children 
now; it does not yet appear what we 
shall be, but we know that when he ap¬ 
pears we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is. 3/ And every one 
who thus hopes in him purifies himself 
as he is pure. 

Every one who commits sin is guilty of 
lawlessness; sin is lawlessness. 5/ You 
know that he appeared to take away 
sins, and in him there is no sin. 6/ No one 
who abides in him sins; no one who 
sins has either seen him or known him. 

7/ Little children, let no one deceive you. 
He who does right is righteous, as he 
is righteous. 8/ He who commits sin is of 
the devil; forthe devil has sinned from 
the beginning. The reason the Son 
of God appeared was to destroy the 
works of the devil. 9/ No one born of 
God commits sin; for God's seed abides 
in him, and he cannot sin because he 
is born of God. 10/ By this it may be seen 
who are the children of God, and who 
are the children of the devil: no one 
who does not do right is of God, nor any 
one who does not love his brother. 

For this is the message which you have 
heard from the beginning, that we 
should love one another, 12/ and not be 
like Cain who was of the evil one and 
murdered his brother. And why did he 
murder him? Because his own deeds 
were evil and his brother's righteous. 

13/ Do not wonder, brethren, that the 
world hates you. 14/ We know that 
we have passed out of death into life, be¬ 
cause we love the brethren. He who 
does not love remains in death. 15/ Any 
one who hates his brother is a murderer, 
and you know that no murderer has 
eternal life abiding in him. 16/ By this 
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we know love, that he laid down his life 
for us; and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren. 17/ But if any one 
has the world's goods and sees his 
brother in need, yet closes his heart 
against him, how does God's love abide 
in him? 18/ Little children, let us not 
love in word or speech but in deed and 
in truth. 

By this we shall know that we are of the 
truth, and reassure our hearts before 
him 20/ whenever our hearts condemn 
us; for God is greater than our hearts, 
and he knows everything. 21 / Beloved, if 
our hearts do not condemn us, we 
have confidence before God; 22/ and we 
receive from him whatever we ask, 
because we keep his commandments 
and do what pleases him. 23/ And this is 
his commandment, that we should 
believe in the name of his Son Jesus 
Christ and love one another, just as he 
has commanded us. 24/ All who keep his 
commandments abide in him, and he 
in them. And by this we know that 
he abides in us, by the Spirit which he 
has given us. 

[RSV modified] 


The Epistle could have been concluded with 2:27 and 
originally probably was. The following sections contain 
no new ideas, but the same themes treated ini: 5-2:27 
recur. There are occasional variations and new formula¬ 
tions, which are sometimes especially impressive. In 
2:28 (2:29-3:34) is treated the correlation of a filial re¬ 
lation to God and brotherly love, a theme that was 
the point in 2:3-11 (knowledge of God and keeping the 
commandments), and one that was made indirectly in 
1 :5-10 (in the charge to have “fellowship with one an¬ 
other”). The Epistle could also be concluded with 3:24. 
However, there follows in 4:1-6 once again the warning 
against false teaching, which had been the theme of 
2:18-27. This theme is combined with the motifs of 
ofioXoyeiv (“confess”), taken from 2:23, and Tvappr)Gia 
(“confidence”), drawn from 2:28; 3:21. The new section 


4:7-12 again treats brotherly love, which was the dom¬ 
inant motif in 2:28-3:24. The theme of brotherly love is 
taken up once more in 4:19-5:4, following the relatively 
brief reappearance of the motifs of “confession” and 
“confidence” in 4:13-18. Although the terminology is 
new, the content is not, being interlaced with the motifs of 
confession and faith (from 2:18-27) and of love. Finally, 
5:4-12 returns to the theme of faith. 

Attempts to find a train of thought in 2:28-5:12 are 
futile. The whole section 2:28-5:12 is obviously not a 
coherent organic composition, but rather a compendium 
of various fragments collected as a supplement to 1:5- 
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2:27. 1 The entire section cannot be distinguished at all, 
with respect to theological content, from 1:5-2:27, 
and every one of its individual parts could have been 
written by the same author. One is tempted to conjecture 
that all these parts are sketches or meditations (indeed, 
one may be so bold as to inquire whether they are not 
reports from sessions of a seminar). It may be asked 
whether the author of 1:5-2:27 appended these sections 
himself, or whether his disciples added them, drawing 
upon the author’s legacy. 2 

To be sure, the composition is not accidental and 
indiscriminate, but is guided by a sequence of thought, 
albeit quite loosely. When one considers that the theme of 
the filial relation to God, in 2:28-3:10a, is occasioned 
by the false teaching, namely by the Gnostic (or gnosti- 
cizing) notion of being begotten from God, then it be¬ 
comes understandable that brotherly love appears as 
the express theme of 3:10b-24. For, deviant faith and the 
sin which consists of disregard of brotherly love hang 


together, as 2:3-11 has already shown. This consideration 
leads to the independent treatment of the related themes 
of filial relation to God (2:29-3:9) and brotherly love 
(3:10-24), before the theme of false teaching is again 
taken up in 4:1. The addition of the subsequent passages 
was also guided by associations suggested by the pre¬ 
ceding sections. 

Although the whole Epistle is not a unified composi¬ 
tion, but a compendium of various sections, it is neverthe¬ 
less unified with regard to content. In this sense, the 
exegete should interpret the whole Epistle also as a unity. 
Accordingly, in what follows one may speak again simply 
of “the author.” 

■ 28 In 2:28 there is a formal transition to the theme, 
children of God, in that fJ-tvere ev aura) (“you abide in 
him”) is taken up from v 27. 3 It is doubtful, however, 
whether this transition stems from the author himself, 
or whether it was added by the ecclesiastical redactor. 4 

■ 29ff Underlying the section 2:29-3:10 is probably a 


1 This is not a question of source-analysis, either in the 
limited sense of editorial comments on and addi¬ 
tions to a prior written source or of an extensive ec¬ 
clesiastical redaction of the entire letter. 

2 When dealing with the later compositions—if not 
the original versions—of many New Testament writ¬ 
ings, one must, as a rule, take into account the pos¬ 
sible existence of “schools" (although not in a formal 
sense). See Krister Stendahl, The School ojSt. Mat¬ 
thew (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 2 1968); Hans 
Conzelmann, “Paulus und die Weisheit," NTS 12 
(1966): 231-44. That Schnackenburg also assumes a 
Johannine school is clear from the following remark 
on p. 41: “The scholar who retains, on balance, the 
view that the Apostle John, the son of Zebedee, is the 
author of the Fourth Gospel is not thereby prevented 
from also affirming that the author of I John is one of 
his students or at least one who shares his views." 

3 Although pkvtTt tv clvtQ is an admonition to cor¬ 
rect faith in v 27, in v 28 it seems to take on the larger 
sense of an admonition to correct conduct. The 
same form of address, TtKvia, is used here as in 2:1 
(see above, p. 22 n. 34). Nuy evidently has an infer¬ 
ential rather than a temporal sense: “now then" 


(Schnackenburg). 

4 I expressed the view in “Die kirchliche Redaktion,” 
p. 196, that the editor merely reworked this verse. It 
is more likely, however, that the entire verse stems 
from his hand. On the basis of v 27 auros (“him"), 
of whom it is said ptvtrt iv avrw (“abide in him"), 
can only refer tojesus. Verse 28 speaks about his 
(fxivtpwdrjvai (“appearance") and his 7rapoucrLa 
(“coming"). Therefore, v 28 (as well as 3:2; see 
below, pp. 48f) reflects the traditional eschatology, 
whereas the 0a vtpwdjjvcu (“manifestation”) in 
1:2; 3:5, 8, refers to the historical existence of Jesus. 
Moreover, 7rapouffta (“coming") occurs only here 
in 1 John (it does not occur at all in the Gospel of 
John). Likewise, the linking of fir) aiaxvvdTjvaL (to 
be translated as a passive, “to be put to shame, to be 
disgraced," and not as a middle, “to feel ashamed") 
to irappr)<jlav tx*w (“to have confidence") to 
form a hendiadys occurs only here in 1 John and not 
at all in the Gospel of John. The motif of 7rappT^ffLa 
(“confidence") is also taken up in 3:21, but as 7rap- 
prjaLa Trpds t6v 6t6v (“confidence toward God"), 
whereas its meaning in 4:17 is doubtful and its oc¬ 
currence in 5:14 owes to the editor. That the lan- 
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Source, which the author edited and expanded by means 
of glosses. With the reminder that caution is the better 
part of wisdom, the text of the Source may be recon¬ 
structed as in the accompanying versification: 

2:29b 7ras 6 ttol&v ttjv bLKaLoavvrjv t£ avrou ytytvvrjTaL, 

3:4 7ras 6 ttol&v ttjv apapTiav Kai tt)v avoplav iroLti. 

3:6 7ras 6 tv aurc2 ptvuv ovx apapTavti. 

iras 6 apapTCLVUv ovx tkpaKtv ov8t tyvuKtv a vtov. 

3:7 6 ttollov tt)v 8lkcuo<tvvt)v [? tK tov Qtov ytytvvTjTai], 

3:8 6 ttol&v TTfv apaprlav tK rod biafloXovtCTiV . 

3:9 iras 6 ytytvvrjptvos tK tov Otov apaprlav ov iroitl, 
otl cr7r tppa avrov tv a vtQ ptvei. 

Kal ov dvvarai apapravtiv 
OTL tK TOV Otov ytytVVT\T(LL. 

2:29b Every one who does right is born of him, 

3:4 Every one who commits sin is guilty of lawlessness. 

3:6 No one who abides in him sins. 

No one who sins has either seen him or known him. 

3:7 He who does right [? is born of God], 

3:8 He who commits sin is of the devil. 

3:9 No one born of God commits sin, 

For his seed abides in him. 

And he cannot sin 
Because he is born of God . 5 
[RSV modified] 

■ 29 Following the transition in v 28, the author intro¬ 


duces the text of his Source in v 29a: eav eidrjre otl 
81kcu6s tfJTiv, yivwaKere otl (“If you know that he is 
righteous, you may be sure that . . .”). 6 On the basis 
of the sequel to v 29, it appears that the subject of “right¬ 
eous” can only be Jesus, who is also characterized in 2:1; 
3:7 as “righteous.” However, Jesus cannot be intended, if 
it is immediately said of itol&v ttjv 8ikcllo<tvvtiv (“the one 
who does right”) that avTOV ytykvvT\TQ.i (“is born 
of him”). The notion of procreation from Jesus is not 
viable; the text can only mean born of God, as in 3:9; 

4:7; 5:1, 4, which is further supported by the reference to 
children of God in the verse immediately following (3:1). 
It should therefore be clear that the second ort-clause 
(v 29b: “[you may be sure] that every one who does 
right is born of him”) stems from the Source and is clum¬ 
sily appended by the author to the first ort-clause 
(v 29a: “that he is righteous”). 7 The second ort-clause 
(v 29b), taken from the Source, now presents the theme, 
“born of God,” which dominates as far as 3:9. 8 Although 
the expression ytvvT]dr\vo.L e/c rod Oeov (“born of God”) 
is not attested in the same form in the mystery religions 
and Gnosticism, nevertheless there can be no doubt that 
this manner of speaking, i.e., the notion, born of God, 


guage of v 28 differs from that of the author is also 
noticed by Schnackenburg (p. 165) when he com¬ 
ments on . . the proximity of the author’s views, in 
spite of his own theology, to those of the community.” 

5 This reconstruction of the Source varies slightly 
from the one which I proposed earlier in “Analyse 
des ersten Johannesbriefes,” pp. 157f. It is now 
doubtful to me whether 3:6 belongs to the Source. 

At least the phrase 6 tv aurcj ptvoiv (“he who abides 
in him”) must be credited to the author since he is 
very fond of the expression fitvtiv tv (“abide in”) 

(see p. 26 n. 9 on 2:6). The original wording which 
has been replaced by this phrase probably was 6 yt - 
y tWTjptvos tK tov Otov (“he who is born of God”). 
As I have already suggested in “Analyse des ersten 
Johannesbriefes,” the author has also altered the 
Source in v 7. For the sentence 6 irot&v ttjv <5ikcuo- 
<tvvt]v 8Uaios tLTTtv (“the one who does right is 
righteous”) is not only trivial, but also contradicts 


the antithetical style. Instead of 5ucuos tCTtv (“is 
righteous”), the antithesis ofv7 requires either tK 
tov Qtov tOTiv (“is of God”) or tK tov 6tov ytytv- 
vi)TCLL (“is born of God”) corresponding to 2:29. 

It appears to me, however, that all of v 9 derives 
from the Source. 

6 Like olbaTt in 3:5, yiv&GKtTt is indicative, not im¬ 
perative. 

7 Schnackenburg (pp. 166f) also notices the contra¬ 
diction between v 29a and 29b. He argues, however, 
that one should not explain away this “dilemma” 
by appealing to a Source; rather, one “. . . must as¬ 
sume that the author already has in mind what is to 
follow and thereby alters this verse accordingly.” 

“V 29 cannot be explained without assuming that 
the author had already prepared certain concrete 
formulations as in 3:4ff.” 

8 See p. 39 n. 21 , on 2:23 for a discussion of 7 ras joined 
to a participle. Whether the weakly attested Kal 
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derives from this sphere. 9 If this formulation, as that in 
3:9, comes from the Source, then the author speaks, 3: If, 
10, of being children of God instead of being born of God, 
although the phrases have the same sense, of course, as 
the entire sequence of thought shows. The formulation 
chosen by the author derives from old Jewish tradition. 10 

Schnackenburg does not reject the idea that this 
language comes from the realm of the mystery religions 
and Gnosticism, but he is of the opinion that only “ter¬ 
minological contact” is involved (p. 181). But that would 
be saying too little. The terminological relationship 
is also a material relationship, because in both spheres 
(in the Christian proclamation as in Gnosticism) the 
underlying consciousness is that the old, natural man 
cannot, without divine assistance, attain the salvation 


to which he aspires, but that he requires a renewal of his 
being. The Christian proclamation and Gnosticism are 
one in holding that this renewal does not spring from 
man’s will and effort, but has its ground in an origin 
beyond the sphere of the human. 

There is required, according to Corp. Herm. XIII. 14, 
an oixncodrjs yevecns (“a true being”), which has left 
the old somatic being behind. 1 1 UaXtyyeueaia (“regen¬ 
eration”) is the theme of the entire tractate XIII of 
Corpus Hermelicum. That it is a gift is expressed by the no¬ 
tion that it depends on the de\r]jjLa (“will”) or eXcos 
(“mercy”) of God (XIII.2, 3, 7f), with which one may 
still compare 1 Jn 3:1: tdere iroraTviju ayairrjv SeScoKeu 
rjjji'iv 6 7T arrjp ktA. (“See what love the Father has given 
us, . . .”). And when, according to Corp. Herm. XIII.8, 


should be retained before 7ras remains an open ques¬ 
tion; if so, it stems from the author. The phrase 
iroLGiv TTjv 8LKa.t,o<JVvr\v (“to do right”) is an Old 
Testament-Jewish expression and, furthermore, 
since biKaioovin} means correct moral behavior as in 
the phrase epya^eodai 8 ikcuo<tvvi)v (“to do what is 
right”) in Ps 14:2; Acts 10:35 and elsewhere (but 
not as, for example, in Gen 18:19; 2 Sam 8:15), it 
points to the righteousness of thejudge. 

9 The dualistic understanding of world and man pro¬ 
vides the background for this idea and its formu¬ 
lation. Illustrations can be found in Bultmann, p. 
135, n. 4 [p. 96, n. 5 which begins on p. 95] onjn 
3:3; in Schnackenburg, pp. 180-82; and in the 
excursus to 1 Jn 3:9 in Windisch-Preisker. These 
same references also contain illustrations of the fact 
that Philo had already adopted the notion of divine 
procreation. On the basis of this dualistic conception, 
the phrase “born of God” signifies rebirth (TraXty- 
yevecla) in the mystery religions and Gnosticism 
(cf. especially Corp. Herm. XIII). Whereas the way 
of attaining this rebirth in the mystery religions was 
through the sacramental act, such is not the case in 
Corp. Herm. XIII or in 1 John. Schnackenburg (p. 
176) is mistaken in his view that in 1 John baptism 
“is taken for granted as the place of divine procrea¬ 
tion.” Admittedly, Jn 3:5 does refer to baptism, but 
e£ uSaros Kal (“of water and”) must surely be an 


editorial addition here; cf. Bultmann p. 138, n. 3 [p. 
98, n. 2] on Jn 3:5. The phrase \ovrp6v 7 ra\i 77 ej'€- 
atas (“the washing of regeneration”) occurs in Tit 
3:5; otherwise, there are no further examples of the 
term Tra\iyyeve<rla in the New Testament, with 
the exception of Matt 19:28 which exhibits a differ¬ 
ent meaning. The related phrase “to be born again” 
(avayevvav, especially avayevvaadcu) occurs only 
in 1 Petr 1:3, 23 and Jn 3:3, 7 (avcodev yei'V’ndrjvcu). 
See Bultmann, p. 135, n. 1 [p. 95, n. 2] on Jn 3:3f. 

10 Cf. Schnackenburg, pp. 178-80. An obvious exam¬ 
ple of this in the New Testament is Matt 5:9. This 
change in terminology shows that the widespread 
Gnostic idea of man's physical likeness to God 
(whether it be as one <£6aet o^opevos [“redeemed 
by virtue of his nature”] or as one whose nature has 
been transformed through yv&O'LS or the process of 
initiation) is clearly foreign. Moreover, the term 
(f>V(HS (“nature”) does not occur in 1 John or in the 
Gospel of John. (Luther quite naively remarks on 
this verse: Nasci ex deo est acquirere naturam dei 
[WA 20:692 R]. [“To be born of God is to acquire 
the nature of God.”]) 

11 Cf. Corp. Herm. XIII, 3 where the mystic says: epav- 
tov e^e\r}\vda els adavarov crupa, Kai eipi vvv ovx 
6 irpiv (“I have entered into an immortal body. I am 
not now the man I was.” [Scott]). 
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the new being begins with: rfhdtv rjfjiLV yv&GLS Oeov . . . 
t^ifhadri 7} ayvow (“The knowledge of God has come 
to us. . . ignorance has been driven out”), then one is 
also reminded of the emphasis on yivuxTKtiv rov dtov 
(“to know God”) in 1 Jn 2:3ff etc. 

The transcendent character of the new being is made 
very evident by the insistence that it is not visible to the 
natural eye and not objectively ascertainable ( Corp . 

Herm. XI11.3, 6). With this 1 Jn 3:2 is to be compared: 
ou 7 rco ecpavtpwdrf tI taopeda (“it does not yet appear 
what we shall be”). The promise of a future eschatolog¬ 
ical vision of God that follows admittedly has no parallel 
in Corp. Herm. XIII, since the knowledge of God is present 
for the man whose nature has been made new. Neverthe¬ 
less, this renewal could be designated as an eschatological 
event, because it is the transformation of the old man 
into a new. Yet one must doubtless take into considera¬ 
tion the fact that the filial relation to God, for 1 John, 
is not only future but also already present (3:1). 

If the material kinship of the Christian proclamation 
and Gnostic religiosity is not to be overlooked, neither 
is the characteristic difference. The difference consists not 
only in the fact, already mentioned, that the hope of an 
eschatological future also belongs to Christian faith, 
but, above all, in the fact that the Christian faith asserts 
the paradox that the eschatological event (both as present 
and as future) is grounded in a historical event, in the 


fact that Jesus Christ has come (see pp. 8f on 1: If). 

The gnosticizing false teachers deny precisely that Jesus 
has come in the flesh (4:Iff). 12 As a consequence, Gnosti¬ 
cism does indeed have a body of doctrine, but not a 
proclamation. It can only admonish: €7rtcr7racrat eis 
lavrbv, /cat eXevaera t (scil. yevtGLs rfjs deoryTos) 
(“Draw it into you, and it will come [scil. ‘birth of the 
divine nature’]”; Corp. Herm. XIII.7). And if Gnosticism 
is also acquainted with the moral demand, 13 it is the 
condition and not, as in 1 John, the consequence of being 
children of God. Koivcovia (“fellowship”) does indeed 
belong to the virtues (as the opposite of 7 r\eove^ia, 
“greediness”), but there is no mention of brotherly love; 
the word ayaTTT) (“love”), for example, does not appear 
in Corp. Herm. XIII. 

■ 3:1 In 3:1-3 the author interprets the sentence taken 
from his Source in v 29, in the first instance (3:1), by 
making his readers aware of what it means to be begotten 
of God: it means being a child of God and thus the gift 
of God’s love: tSere TTOTairrjv ayairrjp 5e5c oKtv rjpiv 
6 ttclttjp (“See what love the father has given us”). 14 The 
gift consists of this: IVa TtKva deov K\rjd&ptv (“that we 
should be called children of God”). 15 The following 
/cat tapkv, which does not belong to the iVa-clause but 
constitutes an independent sentence (“and so we are”), 
is not textually certain, but is appropriate to the meaning. 
It is also unnecessary to the extent that K\rjdrjvcu (“be 


12 To use some terminology which is controversial at 
the moment one could say: it isjust at this point 
that the critical nature of the “that-ness” (the fleshly 
existence of Jesus) for the Christian proclamation 
becomes apparent. For, an understanding over the 
“what-ness” (the life and words of the historical 
Jesus) might possibly have been reached with the 
false teachers. 

13 Corp. Herm. XIII, 7: Kadapcu aeavrov aivo tQ)V 
a\6yu)v rrjs v\t]S ripoopL&v (“you must cleanse 
yourself from the irrational torments of matter.” 
[Scott]; i.e., from the vices). 

14 The absolute form 6 TraTrjp (“the father”) as a desig¬ 
nation for God is a specifically Johannine usage; 


its only other occurrences are in Matt 11:27 par. and 
Mk 13:32 par., never in Paul. In 4:lOf, 1 9; Jn 3:16; 
14:23 God’s love is expressed by a form of the verb; 
otherwise the substantive is normally used as here, 
2:5, etc. IIora7r6s (“what”) is a later form of 7ro5a- 
7ros which replaces ttolos in Hellenistic Greek 
(Blass-Debrunner § 298(3) ). It is explained by the 
lya-clause, cf. 5:3. 

15 The tva -clause is, of course, epexegetical (Blass- 

Debrunner §394). This explanation shows that being 
born of God (2:29) and being a child of God are 
synonymous for the author. 
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called”) can have the meaning of elvai (“to be”), as 
in Matt 5:9. 16 

The next sentence, bid touto 6 Kdcrpos ov ytvcocncei 
ilpas (“for this reason the world does not know us”), 17 in 
the context, is not consolation for those persecuted by 
the Kdcrpos (“world”), but the foil for the statement about 
the filial relation to God: that the “world” does not rec¬ 
ognize the children of God is precisely a proof that they 
really are God’s children and that they no longer belong 
to the world. The failure of the world to recognize them 
is given this basis: on ovk eyva) avrov (“because it 
did not know him”). By avros (“him”) one is first in¬ 
clined to understand God, but according to v 2 it must 
be Christ who is intended, just as in v 28, since it is only 
his (fravepcodrjvai (“manifestation”) that is spoken 
of in v 2. The assertion, “did not know him,” then corre¬ 
sponds to the statement in the Gospel of John that Jesus 
is not recognized by the unbelieving crowd (Jn 8:14; 
16:3), that he is, as it were, an alien in the world, 18 just 
as the world does not know God either (Jn 5:37; 7:28; 
16:3). “Knowing,” whether it concerns God or Jesus, 
or even when it concerns the Christian community, 
is an acknowledgment. There is thus simply an Either/ 
Or, so that not knowing, i.e., the refusal to acknowledge, 
can be designated as “hate,” as it is immediately below 
in v 13 and in Jn 15:19. 19 

■ 2 In v 2 the address aycLTTTjToi (“beloved,” as in 


2:7, etc.) accentuates the meaning of the idea: being 
children of God is a present affair: vvv reKva deov eapev 
(“we are God’s children now”), but sonship finds its 
fulfillment in the future: kcli ovttco ecfravepcodr] n ecro- 
peda (“and it does not yet appear what we shall be”). 20 
The question must be left open whether ecdavepwOrj 
is to be understood as referring to the resurrection (so 
Schnackenburg), or is intended in the sense of Jn 14: Iff, 
viz., that the exalted one at any given time draws the 
individual believer to himself. In the first instance, the 
thought would be the same as that in Col 3:3f. In any 
case, it is an eschatological event that the author has in 
mind. That the hope is grounded in a promise is given ex¬ 
pression in the following sentence: otbapev on eav 0a- 
vepaidrj opoioi aura; ecropeda (“we know that when he 
appears we shall be like him”). O'ibapev (“we know”) 
appeals to the Christian tradition, out of which the 
community lives, as does ot6are in v 5 and v 15. 21 This 
tradition contains the promise: “when he appears we 
shall be like him.” In accordance with 2:28, this can 
certainly only refer to the parousia of Christ. 22 The 
following on-clause then also applies to Christ: on 606 - 
pe8a avrov Kad cos ecrnv (“for we shall see him as he 


16 Cf. Bauer, s.v. Ka\e<j) l.a.S. 

17 Although the 5ta rouro-clause is usually connected 
with the following ort-clause, here it refers to what 
precedes: for the very reason that the believers are 
children of God, the “world” does not know them. 
One should probably read rjpas (“us”) instead of 
the well-attested vpas (“you”), since the believers 
are spoken of in the first person plural in v 2. 

18 Cf. Bultmann, p. 280, n. 1 [p. 210, n. 6] on Jn 8:14; 
also, Bultmann, p. 143, n. 1 [p. 102, n. 1] on 3:8. 

19 Cf. Bultmann, pp. 548f [p. 422] on Jn 15:19. 

20 On t'l as the predicate see Blass-Debrunner §299,2. 

21 Schnackenburg refers also to the oidapev in 5:15. 
This is also an appeal to the tradition, but 5:14-21 


belongs to the Christian redaction; see below, pp. 
85ff. The 6e after o’ibapev is textually uncertain. 

22 Schnackenburg, on the other hand, wants to under¬ 
stand God as the subject of <f>avep<j)97}vcu (“ap¬ 
pear”) and, therefore, as the referent of auros 
(“him”), which is discussed in the second ort-clause 
and v 3. Consequently, he is forced to translate 
OfiQiQi as similarity, not as identity. One escapes the 
difficulty caused by passing from talk about Christ 
(2:28; 3:1b) to talk about God (2:29) if he assumes 
that kdv <f>avep(j}6rj is an editorial addition as I have 
done in “Die kirchliche Redaktion,” pp. 197f. 
Schnackenburg, on the other hand, wants to take 
rt ecropeOa as the subject of kav <f>avepQ)dfj : “when 
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is”)- 23 The promised likeness with Christ will therefore 
be effected by the community of the believers seeing 
him, 24 and seeing him as he is. By KaOojs ecrriv (“just 
as he is”) the future eschatological (pavepcoOrjvaL (“man¬ 
ifestation”) is distinguished from the revelation occurring 
in history (1:2; 3:5, 8; 4:9). 

It must doubtless be said, on the basis ofjn 17:1,5, 

24, that he who is to be seen in his future eschatological 
revelation is the glorified one, although <5o£a (“glory”) 
and do^aadrjvat (“be glorified”) are not mentioned 
in 1 John. The likeness of those beholding with the one 
beheld consists in the former participating in his glori¬ 
fication, or in their being glorified themselves. It is to 
be assumed that the idea is the same as that expressed in 
Rom 8:17-19; Phil 3:21; Col 3:4 (cf. also 1 Cor 15:43ff), 
since v 2 appeals to the tradition. In 2 Cor 3:18 it is 
said that the vision of the glorified one transfigures those 
beholding into glorified ones. In 2 Corinthians, to be sure, 
the vision and transfiguration are thought of as already 
commencing (as in Rom 12:2), but as being consum¬ 
mated in the future: ptTapop4>ovpe6a airo 8o£r]s eis 
<56£a v (“w r e are being changed from glory into glory,” 
i.e., from one degree of glory into another). 

■ 3 Although formulated in the indicative, v 3 is a 
parenetical expression, which connects with 2:28 and 
forms the transition to v 4. In v 3 the theme of 2:29, born 
of God, is taken up again. The parenetical expression 
is joined, with iras 6 ttjv e\irl8a Ta\)Tr\v kir' aura) 

(“every one who thus hopes in him”), to v 2, in which 
the author speaks of hope, although the term eXirls 
(“hope”) is not used and does not appear elsewhere in 


1 John and John (the verb eKirl^ecv is found only in Jn 
5:45, but in a different sense.) The pronoun avTos 
(“him”), i.e., he who is the object of hope, can only be 
Jesus, as in v 2 and as the following kclOcos e/ceiVos . . . 
(“just as he . . .”) confirms. The parenetical point or ex¬ 
hortation is contained in ayvifet, eavrov (“purifies him¬ 
self”). Verse 4 indicates that ayvi^et means to keep 
oneself free from sin. The term is not met elsewhere in 
1 John, 25 and is here prompted by KaOws exeu'os ayvos 
iGTiv (“just as he [literally: that one] is pure”). ’E/ceT^os 
of course refers to Jesus, who is designated as tKtivos 
here, in 2:6; 3:5, 7, 16; 4:17, and often in John. 'Ayvos 
(“pure”) as a characteristic of Jesus appears only here in 
1 John; it does not appear in John at all. Substantively 
ayvos does not mean anything different from dlfccuos 
(“righteous”) in 2:29; 3:7. Similarly, the motivating 
clause, that the conduct of the believers must correspond 
to the nature of him in whom faith is vested, found also 
in 2:29; 3:7, 16, is expressed already in 2:6 (also cf. 4:17). 
■ 4 In v 4 the author again takes up his Source, which 
he had worked into 2:29b, and thereby resumes the 
theme, begotten of God: iras 6 iroi&v ttjv apapriav tea l 
avoplav it oiel (“every one who commits sin is guilty 
of lawlessness”). The point of this sentence, the interpre¬ 
tation of which is very much disputed, evidently is that 
the one who commits sin is guilty of avopia (“lawless¬ 
ness”). Now, since the false teachers assert, according to 
1:8, that they are sinless, and since this assertion is called 
a delusion, it is brought home to them—who are in 
fact sinners—that they make themselves guilty of “law¬ 
lessness.” The epistle and the false teachers evidently 


it appears what we shall be.” 

23 The second ort-clause of v 2, cannot, like the first 
one, be dependent on oidapev, but it gives the rea¬ 
son for the assertion ofiotoi aura) taofieda (“we 
shall be like him”). 

24 As a result of the way Schnackenburg interprets 
avros (see n. 22 above), it is a question for him of a 
vision of God. Regarding this matter (cf. Matt 5:8), 
see Schnackenburg, pp. 172f and Bultmann, pp. 


79ff [pp. 54f] on Jn 1:18. 

25 The term is used in Jn 11:55 to denote cultic puri¬ 
fication, as well as in Acts 21:24, 26; 24:18; in Jas 
4:8; 1 Petr 1:22 it appears in the sense of ethical 
purification. 
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presuppose a common conception of “lawlessness,” viz., 
that “lawlessness” is a heinous sin. The difference be¬ 
tween the epistle and the false teachers is that the epistle 
accuses the false teachers of making themselves guilty 
of “lawlessness,” while the false teachers are of the opinion 
that they are not guilty because they imagine they are 
free from sin. To this the response is: No, for precisely 
that reason they make themselves guilty of “lawlessness.” 

What, then, does avopia mean? 26 In any case, the 
term means “lawlessness, antinomianisrn.” This usually 
implies the transgression of God’s demand and therefore 
evil. Thus the avopos is the evil one, the sinner. 27 Now 
there can be no doubt that for the false teachers avopia 
as evil, heinous sin is understood in a radical sense, i.e., 
as service to Satan. It therefore follows, if the false teach¬ 
ers in fact commit sin, they are servants of the devil. 

This conclusion is immediately drawn in v 8; 6 ttolcpv 
ttjv apapriav Ik tov biafioAov cc tt'iv (“whoever com¬ 
mits sin is of the devil”). This corresponds to expressions 
found elsewhere. In 2 Thess 2:3 the antichrist (in 2:9 
expressly characterized as craravas, “Satan”) is called 6 
avdp(jJ7ros tt}s avopias (“the man of lawlessness”), in 
2:8 he is characterized as 6 avopos (“the lawless one”), 
and in 2:7 reference is made to pvarr^ptov rrjs avopias 
(“mystery of lawlessness”). In these passages Satan 
is thought of as an eschatological figure, and “lawless¬ 
ness,” therefore, as an eschatological phenomenon. In 1 


John, as 2:18 shows, the figure of the eschatological anti¬ 
christ has been historicized; correspondingly, “lawless¬ 
ness” is also a contemporary phenomenon, with the 
result that the false teachers can also be accused of making 
themselves guilty of “lawlessness.” 28 

The author expounds v 4a entirely correctly in v 4b: 

Kai rj apapria eerriv i) avopia (“and sin is lawless¬ 
ness”). And that is just the accusation leveled against the 
false teachers: in the delusion that they are sinless, they 
have fallen prey to “lawlessness.” 

■ 5 Verse 5, which appeals to the Christian tradition 
with Kai olbare (“and we know”), as in v 2, also stems 
from the author. It might be asked whether the verse has 
been interpolated by the ecclesiastical redactor, as in the 
case of 1:7b (see p. 20); however, it is rather to be at¬ 
tributed to the author. For, iifravtpcpdri (which here 
again refers to the revelation that takes place in history) 
iva ras apaprias aprj (“he appeared to take away sins”) 
evidently does not mean, as does 1:7b, the cleansing of 
past sins and does not mention the blood of Jesus, but 
asserts that the revealed one has brought the possibility of 
freedom from sinning. 29 Verse 8b confirms as much, for 
els tovto t<f)avtp(jo$T]. .. tv a A very ra epya tov biafio- 
Xou (“for this reason he appeared ... to destroy the 
works of the devil”) evidently means the same thing. 

'hpapriai (“sins”) are nothing other than the works of 
the devil, since “sin” and “lawlessness” are equated 


26 In traditional parlance no difference existed between 
apaprla (“sin”) and avopia (“lawlessness”). The 
fact that both terms mean “sin” as the transgression 
of God’s commandments is seen in Paul’s quotation 
of Ps 31:1 (LXX) in Rom 4:7 which places them in 
a pattern o [parallelismus membrorum. A similar usage 
occurs in Ps 50:4 (LXX) and elsewhere, as well as 
in Heb 10:17 in the New Testament. ' Avopia is also 
used to denote sin in the Old Testament expres¬ 
sions in Matt 7:23 {kpya^eudai ttjv avopiav [“to 
work lawlessness”]); 13:41 (Troieiv tt]v avopiav 
[“to do lawlessness”]); in addition, Matt 23:28; 
24:12; Tit 2:14. It is joined antithetically to binaio- 
<jvvt] (“righteousness”) in Rom 6:19; 2 Cor 6:14; 


Heb 1:9. Cf. 1 Tim 1:9; 2 Petr2:8. 

27 "Avopos, specifically the adverbial form avopws, 
is used quite differently in Rom 2:12; 1 Cor 9:21 
where it does not mean opposition to the (Jewish) 
law, but living without any knowledge of it. Thus 
the Gentiles are designated as avopoi (“lawless”) 
in Acts 2:23. 

28 Although my understanding of avopia agrees with 
Schnackenburg’s (see pp. 185f), I do not accept 
his view that v 4 is directed against those Christians 
who have not yet conquered apaprla (“sin”). 
Against Schnackenburg’s view that the concept of 
eschatological hvopla is analogous to the concept of 
“malice” which is mentioned in the Qumran texts, 
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in v 4, and “sin” thereby characterized as the devil’s 
work. A Iptiv ras apaprlas (“take away sins”) is there¬ 
fore synonymous with Xvtiv ra tpya rod 8iafi6Xov 
(“destroy the works of the devil”). 

Kal apapria tv avrco ovk tanv (“and there is no sin 
in him”) means the same thing as 8Lkcu6s tanv (“he is 
righteous,” v 7 and earlier in 2:29) and ayvSs tanv (“he 
is pure,” v 3). Perhaps the sentence is supposed to ex¬ 
plain . . to take away sins”: as one who is sinless, he can 
be the one to take away sins. However, it is probably 
better understood as preparation for v 6 , which has the 
character of an admonition: because there is no sin 
“in him,” those who are his are to be sinless: 30 7ras o tv 
aura) ptv ojv ovx apapravtc (“every one who abides 
in him does not sin”). 

■ 6 This sentence appears at first to stand in contradic¬ 
tion to 1 : 8 fF, where the readers are warned against the 
conceit that they are sinless, in contrast to the false teach¬ 
ers, who assert their sinlessness. There is, nevertheless, 
no real contradiction: v 6 a states only the basic truth 
that every one who “abides in him,” i.e., whoever re¬ 
mains faithfully bound to him , 31 does not sin. Thus 
“abiding in him” is the condition of “not sinning.” In 
view of 1 : 8 ff, however, the question becomes pressing: 
who can assert of himself that he always fulfills this con¬ 
dition? Verse 6 a therefore indirectly contains the admoni¬ 
tion to faithfulness, just as the sentences which speak of 
ptvtiv (“abide”) are in part imperative (2:24, 27c, 28) 
and in part indicative though including an indirect 
imperative (2:27a; 3:24; 4:15f). Every one must and can 
know, consequently, whether and when “does not sin” 


applies to him. 

The admonition included in v 6 a is made explicit by 
v 6 b: 7ras 6 apapravoov ovx tdopaKtv avrov ov8t eyvco- 
Ktv avrov (“every one who sins has neither seen nor 
known him”). That applies to the one who does not 
“abide in him,” and corresponds to what was said in 2 : 4 : 

6 Xiycov on tyvcpKa avrov Kal ras tvroXas avrov pij 
Trjpcov xf/tvarrjs tarev . . . (“whoever says that he knows 
him and does not keep his commandments is a liar . . .”). 
For, “does not keep his commandments” means the 
same thing as “sinning .” 32 If, according to v 4, sinning 
can be designated as avopla (“lawlessness”), as service to 
the devil, then that corresponds to the characterization 
of the one who does not keep the commandments as 
\l/tv<JT7}s (“liar,” 2:4), and likewise to the statement: 
tv TOVTCO 17 aXrjdtta ovk tanv (“the truth is not in him”), 
i.e., he has no part in the reality of God, who is light 
(1:5), but is confined in darkness (2:9) and belongs to 
the sphere of the devil (3:8), who, according to Jn 8:44, 
is the “liar.” 

■ 7 The character of the admonition in vss 4-6 is once 
again expressed in v 7 and even more clearly by the new 
form of address TtKvla (“little children,” as in 2:1): 
pr)8tis 7rXavano vpas (“let no one deceive you”). The 
warning against those who “deceive” in 2:26 refers 
to heterodox christology; v 7 warns against the wrong 
understanding of apapria (“sin”), and that means 
against a false self-understanding, as v 8 makes evident. 

If v 8 derives from the Source, then there is some question 
with respect to v 7b. The phrase of v 7b 6 tolcov tt\v 
8tKatoavvT}v (“he who does right”) appears to take up 

ojerre before v 6, this is not a stylistic trait of 1 John 
which, like 2 John and 3 John, omits ujerre alto¬ 
gether. It occurs in John only in 3:16. 

31 On ptveiv ev see the discussion on 2:6, p. 26, n. 9. 

32 See p. 25 on 2:4 and cf. 3 Jn 11: 6 kclkoitomv ovx 
euipanev rov dtov (“whoever does evil has not seen 

God”). 


see Braun, “Qumran und das Neue Testament,” 
pp. 107f [296f], Braun’s remarks also turn against 
the attempt in Nauck, Die Tradition und Charakter des 
ersten Johannes briefes t to explain 1 Jn 2:29-3:10 on 
the basis of the Qumran texts. 

29 A tpeiv means here, as in Jn 1 ;29, not “to take upon 
oneself,” but “to get rid of”; see Bultmann, p. 96, 
n. 1 [p. 66, n. 5], 

30 Although one would normally expect an inferential 
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the sentence from 2:29 once again, since it forms antith¬ 
etical parallelism with 6 ttollou tt)v apapTiav (“he 
who commits sin”) in v 8; one is inclined, therefore, 
to assign it to the Source. The continuation 8lkcu6s eaTiv 
(“he is righteous”), however, is remarkably weak. In 
accordance with 2:29 one expects: e/c rot) deov yeyevvr\- 
rai (“is born of God”), and if v 7 really came from the 
Source, that might have been the original conclusion 
of the sentence, which the author altered to “he is right¬ 
eous.” 33 In any case, /catftbs tKtlvos SLkcllos Igtlv (“just 
as that one is righteous”) stems from the author. It ex¬ 
presses the thought that the conduct of the believers must 
correspond to the nature of Jesus, which had also been 
said in 2:6, 29; 3:3. 

■ 8 Verse 8a, however, is undoubtedly taken from the 
Source: 6 ttolujv tt\v apaprLav eK tov 8tap6\ov earlu 
(“he who commits sin is of the devil”). 34 That corre¬ 
sponds in substance to v 4a, in which avopia (“lawless¬ 
ness”) designated service to the devil. Formally, v 8a 
belongs together with v 9a in antithetical parallelism. 
The author first of all glossed the Source with a otl- 
clause: otl an’ apxys o 5id/3o\os apaprauet (“for the 
devil sins from the beginning”), which is reminiscent 
of Jn 8:44; 35 and then with the following sentence: 
eLs tovto e4>auepoj67] 6 vios tov deov Iva Xvarj ra epya 
to 0 8tafio\ov (“the reason the Son of God appeared was 
to destroy the works of the devil”), which corresponds 


to v 5, for “to destroy the works of the devil” is a variation 
on “to take away sins.” 

■ 9 With v 9 the author again takes up the Source: iras 
6 yeyevvrjpevos eK tov deov apapHav ov iroiel (“who¬ 
ever is begotten of God does not sin”). That is a variation 
ofwhat was said in v 6a, but in such a way that 6 yeyev- 
vrjpevos eK tov deov (“whoever is begotten of God”) 
replaces 6 pevcov ev avTco (“whoever abides in him”). 

As in v 6, “not sinning” is certainly in principle to be 
understood as the realization of the possibility given to 
the believer. 

The justification, however, is noteworthy: otl cnreppa 
avTOV ev a vtQ> pevei (“for his seed abides in him”). 
Whereas v 6 speaks of the abiding (the “faithfulness”) 
of the believers in Christ, in v 9 it is the abiding of the 
“seed” of God in those born of God. 36 Naturally the ex¬ 
pression is to be understood figuratively, as is the case 
with “begotten of God.” It designates the activity of God 
that forms the source and concomitantly sustains. 37 It is 
remarkable, however, that according to v 6 the “abiding” 
of the believers is the condition of freedom from sin, 
while in v 9 the “abiding” of the “seed” appears as the 
presupposition of freedom from sin, and both ort-clauses 
describe this freedom as an abiding possession. 

Do the two go together? They do indeed. To be sure, 
it appears that the assertion in v 9 contradicts 1:8f, where 
there is the warning against the delusion of holding 


33 On 7 roielv ttjv biKaioovvriv see the preceding dis¬ 
cussion on 2:29, pp. 45f, n. 8 . 

34 On eivai eK see p. 34, n. 26 and p. 36, n. 6 on 2:16 
and 19. 

35 Bultmann, p. 320, n. 3 [p. 242, n. 4]. ’A 7 r’ dpx^s 
(“from the beginning”) can refer neither to the ori¬ 
gin of the historical event of the proclamation as 

it does in 1:1,2:13 (see p. 9, n. 10) nor to the Gar¬ 
den of Eden story in Genesis, but rather intends the 
primordial beginning since the nature of the devil is 
being characterized. 

36 This terminology, as well as yeyevvrjpevos eK tov 
deov (“begotten of God”) (see pp. 45f on 2:29), 
is taken from Gnosticism. In Corp. Herm. XIII, 2 


a\ t)9lv6v ayaBov (“the true good”) is designated as 
owopa (“the seed”) and to the question twos cnrei- 
pavTO s (“who is it that begets?”) comes the answer 
tov 0e\i]paTOS tov 9eov (“the will of God” [Scott]). 
The image of oireppa occurs also in Philo (see 
Windisch-Preisker on 3:9 for the references). 

37 Whoever explains oireppa (“seed”) on the basis of 
irvevpa (“spirit”), as Schnackenburg does, could 
adduce v 24 as support. Those who wish to take 
oireppa as a reference to the “Word” can appeal to 
the elvcu (“to be”) of the X 070 S ev rfpXv (“word in 
us”) in 1:10 or to 2:14 where the p'evew (“to abide”) 
of the X 070 S ev vpiv (“word in you”) is mentioned. 
The Zurich translation of this passage is not wrong 
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oneself to be sinless. Nevertheless, the contradiction is 
to be resolved in a way comparable to the one in v 6 (see 
p. 51), although 6 \xkviov ev avrco (v 6) is lacking in v 9. 
The resolution of the contradiction lies in the fact that 
the pevetv (“abiding”) of the airopa (“seed”) is under¬ 
stood as the gift of God’s ayawr) (“love,” 3:1), which 
remains for the believer a possibility not to be lost, so that 
he can always call upon that gift, even though he in fact 
sins. 38 Ou bvvarai apapraveiv (“he is not able to sin”) 
is therefore to be understood as the possibility of not 
sinning, which the believer has received as the unforfeit- 
able gift of God’s love, a possibility that is always to be 
realized, as v 10 immediately indicates. The gift of a 
possibility always includes a demand, and thus the de¬ 
mand itself can be understood as a gift. Consequently, 
v 9 can speak one-sidedly of gift. 

The two thus belong together: the “abiding” of the 
“seed” is freedom from sin, just as “abiding in him” 

(v 6) is the condition of this freedom. Gift and demand 
belong together in such a way that the one does not exist 
apart from the other, in such a way that the gift is prior, 
providing the ground of Christian existence. 39 

It is debatable whether the second ort-clause of v 9: 


OTL €K rod deov yeyevvr)rai (“because he is begotten of 
God”) derives from the author. Substantively, it says 
nothing different from the first: on cnreppa a vtov ev 
avrtp pevet (“for his seed abides in him”). The clause 
is nevertheless to be attributed to the Source, because the 
expression, “begotten of God” belongs to the same gnos- 
ticizing language as the concept, “his seed.” The author 
elsewhere avoids these expressions, and, just as he chooses 
the phrase “children of God” in 3:1, instead of the con¬ 
cept “begotten of God” (2:29), so does he show the 
same preference now in v 10. 

■ 10 In any case, the section 3:10-24 goes back to the 
author. It is a homily in which the theme of brotherly 
love is again treated. The transition to this theme is 
not very smooth. 40 The author draws the antithesis of 
being children of God and children of the devil from the 
Source utilized in the preceding section, and elucidates 
tv rovnp 4>avepa eanv ra reKva tov deov kcll t a rtKva 
tov 8lcl(36\ov (“by this it is evident who are the children 
of God and who the children of the devil”) by means 
of the sentence: 7ras 6 pi) 7 rotcov diKaioavvriv ovk eanv 
€K tov deov (“he who does not do righteousness is not of 
God”). 41 While this formulation corresponds to what 


in rendering (nrep/ia as Lebenskeim (“the spark 
of life”). 

38 Cf. Luther on v 9: “Si ergo est natus [scil. ex deo], 
non facit peccatum, quia nasci ex deo purgat pecca- 
tum . . . . Nati estis ex semine . . . [per verbum dei!] 
Verbum dei manet, est aeternum semen .... Semen 
in nobis dei non patitur nobiscum ullum peccatum, 
quia Christus est purgator peccatorum.” [YVA 20: 
705f R] (“If therefore he has been born [scil. of 
God], he does not commit sin, because being born of 
God purges sin ... . You have been born of [this] 
seed . . . [by the word of God !] The word of God 
remains, it is the eternal seed .... The seed of God 
in us does not experience any sin with us, because 
Christ is the purger of sins.”) [tr. by James Dunkly.] 

39 Cf. Luther on v 10: “Fides et charitas sunt Christia- 
nismi partes. Fides est operculum vel propiciato- 
rium, quod placat infinita peccata, quibus sumus rei 
coram deo” [WA 20:707 R] (“Faith and charity 


are Christian attributes. Faith is a cover of propitia¬ 
tion, which reconciles an infinite number of sins, for 
which we are in fact before God.”) [tr. by James 
Dunkly.] 

40 As a result, it is uncertain whether the opening 
phrase of v 10, h rourw, refers to what precedes or 
what follows. The view that it points in both direc¬ 
tions at once (Windisch-Preisker and Schnacken- 
burg) is highly unlikely. Rather, it more plausibly 
refers to what follows, in which case it is explicated 
by the clause 7ras 6 fir) tolow diKCLioavi'rjv kt\. 

(“he who does not do righteousness,” etc.). 

41 Instead of 6 firj iroiwv hiKaioavvr)v the variant read¬ 
ing 6 pi) StKCUO? (“whoever is not righteous”) 

is also well attested; see Schnackenburg, p. 192, n. 2. 
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was said in 2:29-3:9, the next sentence: Kai 6 pi) aya- 
ir&v tov a8eX<pov avrov (“and he who does not love his 
brother”) provides further elucidation and leads to a new 
theme. Kcu has the sense of “that is, namely.” ’A<5e\- 
4>6s (“brother”) means “neighbor,” as in 2:10 (see p. 28). 
■ 11 Verse 11 provides the basis for the conclusion of 
v 10 by means of the sentence (on, “for”) which states 
that mutual love is the content of the message heard from 
the beginning. The formulation clvtt} early rj ayyeXia 
rjv rjKovaare an' apxys (“this is the message which 
you heard from the beginning”) is almost identical with 
that in 1:5. 42 That fjv aKTjKoapev (“which we have 
heard”) is now replaced by fjv rjKovaare (“which you 
heard”) in the second person, makes no difference in it¬ 
self; however, the change is motivated by the fact that 
here aY 7 eXta (“message”) is explicated by a tVa-clause, 
unlike 1:5, where a ort-clause is used. 43 The content of 
the “message” is now a matter of an ethical demand, 
while in 1:5 it is an article of faith. The “message” in this 
case is therefore an evToXrj (“commandment”), just 
as, in v 23, the “commandment” is explicated by means 
of a tVa-clause, as also in 4:21; 2 Jn 5f. 

The commandment runs: tv a ayancope v a XXtjXovs 
(“that we love one another”). It makes no difference 
that aXXi]Xovs (“one another”) is employed here rather 
than roy a8eX<pov (“the brother”), as in v 10 (variant 
in v 15); 4:1 If; nor is there any difference between these 


and the plural rovs a8eX<povs (“the brethren,” v 14). 44 
The meaning is everywhere the same: love of neighbor 
is demanded. 

■ 12 Verse 12 delineates the antitype of love with refer¬ 
ence to the figure of Cain, 45 who “butchered” his brother 
and thereby demonstrated that he was €k tov Trovrjpov 
(“of the evil one”), i.e., of the devil, according to v 8. 46 It 
is curious that a question is raised concerning the motive 
of Cain’s deed: X&P LV tlvos eaefia^ev avr6v (“why 

did he slaughter him?”). Why is the answer not simply: 
because he hated him? In any case, that is certainly 
the motive, for he who hates is a murderer, as v 15 puts it. 
When the text reads instead: oti t a epya avrov n ovrjpa 
fjv t ra 8e tov a8eX(f)ov avrov Strata (“because his 
deeds were evil, and those of his brother righteous”), then 
the motive of the hate is thereby indicated. 

■ 13 For v 13 shows that the contrast between evil and 
just deeds corresponds to the antithesis between the 
children of God and the “world.” Whoever is conscious 
of being a child of God (and of the demand implied 

by that relationship), as is the believer, must be prepared 
for the enmity of the “world.” For the “world” not only 
does not recognize the community of believers (v 1), 
but hates it as well. The community should not be amazed 
at this; the hate of the “world,” which Cain represents, 
only confirms the fact that believers are children of 
God. 47 


42 Instead of ayyeXia (“message”) the variant read¬ 
ing eirayyeXLa (“announcement”) is likewise well 
attested; the two words are synonymous, however. 

43 The use of a demonstrative with a following tva- 
clause as also in vss 8b, 23 is a mark of the author’s 
style. Cf. Bultmann, “Analyse des ersten Johannes- 
briefes,” p. 142. 

44 The variation ayairay aXXrj Aous (“love one an¬ 
other”) also occurs in Jn 13:34; 15:12. 

45 It is noteworthy that this is the only reference to an 
Old Testament story in 1 John. It is possible that the 
author has been induced to make this reference 
because a verse of his Source contained the term 
avQpctiTTOKTOVOs (“murderer”) which he wishes to 


use in v 15. This verse can be roughly reconstructed 
as follows: 

7ras 6 pia&v ayOpuiroKrovos early 
Kai ovk exu fayv axwvvov. 

Everyone who hates is a murderer 
and does not have eternal life. 

46 On elvai €K, which designates the subject’s origin 
and nature, see p. 34, n. 26 on 2:16. 

47 When the hate of the world is mentioned, it can 
hardly be taken as a reference to a (bloody) perse¬ 
cution of the Christian community, as Schnacken- 
burg thinks. No mention is made of SiaiKeiv (“to 
persecute,” Jn 15:20; Matt 5:1 OfT) in 1 John, and 
v 17 shows that hate is the withholding of love. 
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■ 14 The consciousness that they are children of God 
(rffiels otbapev, “we know”) is given strong—one may 
say arrogant — expression in v 14: oti fieTaj3ef3r)Kafiev Ik 
tov davarov els tt}v fc otjp (“that we have passed from 
death to life”). The community is thereby saying that the 
promise of Jn 5:24 has been fulfilled in it: on 6 tov X6- 
yov fiov clkovoiv Kal morevcov r<£ Tre(i\pavn fie exti 
£q)T)v aiuvLOv Kal . . . fierafieftrfKev e/c tov SavaTov els 
T7jv farfv (“he who hears my word and believes him 
who sent me has eternal life and . . . has passed from death 
to life”). Since the “we” obviously characterizes the 
congregation 48 as that of believers, it may be asked 
whether the basis, on ayawcofiev tovs ade\<t>ovs (“be¬ 
cause we love the brethren”), may also be understood 
simply as a characteristic of the congregation as a com¬ 
munity of those who love. Apparently that is what it is 
supposed to be. And if dyairav (“love”) in vss lOf (and 
v 23) is understood as demand, and therefore as a duty of 
the congregation, like ncrTeveev (“believe,” v 23), the 
character of the congregation has been fundamentally 
articulated. The arrogant “we know” makes the congre¬ 
gation aware of its real character, against which each 
individual member is to measure himself. In this sense, 
therefore, v 14 is also an indirect admonition, as was 
the case with v 6a (see p. 51). The question is therefore 
posed for each individual, whether he belongs to the 
Christian congregation. 

■ 15 The great Either/Or that dominates 2:29-3:9f, 
viz., children of God or children of the devil, comes to de¬ 
cision in the Either/Or of love and hate, and this decision 
determines the Either/Or of life and death, v 14: 6 fiy 
d7a7rco^ fievei ev tco OavaTco (“he who does not love 
abides in death”). 49 Whoever does not love has not only 
fallen prey to death, but even himself produces death: 
according to v 15 he is a murderer, 7ras 6 fiurcov tov 


d8e\<t>dv avTov dvSponvoKTbvos ecjTiv (“every one who 
hates his brother is a murderer”). The believers know 
that such a person . . . ovk exte farjv aicoviov ev avTa> 
fievovcrav (“does not have eternal life abiding in him”). 50 
The phrase ev avTut fievovcrav (“abiding in him”) in¬ 
dicates that the believer, if he does not also practice love, 
can forfeit the gift of “eternal life.” 

■ 16 Verses 16ff indicate what genuine love is, or how 

it is to be tested. In v 16a Christ is named as the paradigm 
oflove: ev tovtco eyvoiKapev ttjv dyaicyv , oti eKelvos 
vrcep rjficov Trjv \pvxyv avTov edrjKev (“by this we know 
love, that that one laid down his life on our behalf”). 51 
The reference is thus to the passion of Christ, and since it 
is a historical event out of which this knowledge grows, 
the perfect (eyvwKafiev) is employed rather than the 
present tense ( yivojcrKOfiev ), customary elsewhere for the 
most part. The phrase, i>7rep ifficov (“on our behalf”), 
contains the insight that active love is based on experi¬ 
enced love: from his love for us we learn what love is. 

In v 16b the consequence is drawn: Kal rffiels ocpeiXo- 
fiev virep t&v ade\<j>u)v ras \pv\ds Selvae (“and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren”). That the 
author did not simply say, “we ought to love the breth¬ 
ren,” implies that love must be prepared for the highest 
sacrifice, the giving of one’s life. 

■ 17 It is not thereby implied that this sacrifice is the 
single and necessary proof of love—a fact that is shown by 
v 17 in which an example of a simple act of compassion 


48 See above, pp. 51 and 52f. 

49 On fikvetv ev see the discussion on 2:6, p. 26, n. 9. 

50 This designation of^wi) (“life”) asatdmos (“eter¬ 
nal”), as also in 1:2; 2:25 and elsewhere, shows that 
it is an eschatological gift which is already present 


for those who love (v 14). It is thereby distinguished 
from physical existence. 

51 The name Jesus (or Christ) does not need to be men¬ 
tioned ; every reader knows who eKelvos (“that one”) 
is. See p. 26 on 2:6. 
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is characterized as proof of love . 52 It is absurd that the 
“love of God abides ” 53 in one who is not compassionate. 
What does the genitive roD dtov mean here? It could 
be a qualitative genitive and thus designate the “divine 
kind of love .” 54 But the genitive can also be understood as 
a genitive of the author, in which case it means the love 
of God given to us. Since the love of God given to us 
is the presupposition of brotherly love (4:10, 19), this un¬ 
derstanding may best fit the context, which is concerned 
with brotherly love. 

■ 18 Verse 18, which contains a new vocative (re/ci^ta, 
“little children,” as in 2: 1 , etc.), puts the consequence in 
imperative form: we ought therefore to love. The seri¬ 
ousness of the command to love is deepened by the con¬ 
struction fJir ). . . dXXa . .. (“not. . . but . . .”). Genuine 
love is evidenced not by empty words (Xoya) . . . rfj 
yXwaaj}, “in word ... in speech,” hendiadys), but by 
actual deeds (eu epyu) /cat aXrjdeiq,, “in deed and truth,” 
also hendiadys ). 55 

■ 19, 20 Verses 19 and 20 are so closely related that they 
can only be understood together. However, the exposi¬ 
tion is uncertain and controversial, and one can hardly 
avoid the assumption that the text is corrupt. 


In any case, tv roura) yvaxrdptda (“by this we shall 
know”) is explicated by the drt-clause: s6 “by this we 
shall know that we are of the truth,” namely by just this, 
that we fulfill the command to love “in deed and truth .” 57 
The next sentence, /cat tpivopadtv avrov wtiaoptu tt}v 
KC ipdiav 17 /iaji', taken by itself, is readily understood: 

“and before him we shall reassure (or: set at ease) our 
hearts .” 58 According to v 20, it is a question of the self- 
condemning heart. In that case, tpirpocrOtv avrov 
(“before him”) must mean, before God as judge; a glance 
at God precipitates the self-condemnation of the heart . 59 

How is the sentence to be understood, however, in 
the structure of vss 19f? It is very improbable that /cat . . . 
irtiaopev . . . (“and ... we shall reassure . . .”) belongs 
to the first on-clause so that like the verb tcrpev (“we 
are”) it serves as the object of yvoxroptda (thus: “By this 
we shall know that we are of the truth and [that] we 
shall reassure our hearts”); for 'irtio'optv cannot be 
referred back to tv rounp (“by this”), as can tcrptv. It is 
more likely that /cat. . . Trtiaoptv . . . continues yvcoad- 
ptda (thus: “By this we shall know that we are of the 
truth and [so] we shall reassure our hearts”)—note that 
/cat is understood as “and so” (Schnackenburg). This 


52 Schnackenburg points to the importance which 
Judaism assigned to “almsgiving,” but it was sig¬ 
nificant for the Mandaeans as well. See Schnacken¬ 
burg, p. 199, n. 4, on the Old Testament expression 
cr-TrXaYx^a (“bowels”). 

53 On pkvciv €P see p. 26, n. 9, on 2:6. 

54 Thus Schnackenburg. 

55 'Epyop (“work,” “deed”) does not refer to tpyov 
vopov (“a work of the law”), but simply to “deed” 
or “act.” ’A\i 70 €ia (“truth”) does not here denote 
genuine reality, the reality of God, as it does in 1:8; 
2:4, but is used in the formal sense of objective real¬ 
ity. While it is possible that the author’s warning 
against empty, affected language is yet another at¬ 
tempt “to strike a blow” against the Gnosticizers 
(Schnackenburg), it is highly unlikely in this con¬ 
text. 

56 On this formula see p. 24, n. 1 on 2:3. The future 
tense occurs only here. 


57 Contrary to v 18, aXrjdeLa (“truth”) here denotes 
the reality of God, the essential reality; see pp. 18f on 
1:7a, b. On elvat. €K, which designates the essence 

of something by referring to its origin, see p. 36, 
n. 6 on 2:19. 

58 On ireLdeiV as “to reassure,” “to set at ease,” see 
Bauer s.v. 

59 Schnackenburg wishes to understand ep7rpocr0€J' 
(“before [God]”) in a nonforensic sense because 
“the heart’s present verdict of condemnation should 
be silenced through a glance at the greater God of 
grace.” Is not this precisely the point, however; viz., 
that the heart which knows it is placed before God 
as judge also knows it can be certain of his grace? 
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is the view most commentators take. All these trans¬ 
lations are unable satisfactorily to explain the two OTl- 
clauses in v 20. Schnackenburg overcomes the difficulty 
by resolving the otl of the first ort-clause into 6 tl (eav): 
“about everything regarding which our hearts might 
condemn us.” 60 He must then understand the second 
otl causally (“for”). Most interpreters take both instances 
of otl as “that,” in which the second resumes the first, 
and eav kot ay LvcocrKT) rjpQv tj KapSia (“if our hearts 
condemn us”) is therefore understood as a parenthesis. 
That the second otl is then basically superfluous, indeed 
even disruptive, becomes evident in many translations by 
the simple omission of the second on. 61 It would be 
convenient to strike it, were it not so well attested textu- 
ally. If it is retained, there is the possibility of understand¬ 
ing it causally: “for God is greater . . . .” 62 It is possible 
to take “and before him we shall reassure . . as a new, 
independent sentence and then understand the first 
otl as causal (“for”), but at the price of having to strike 
the second in the face of good evidence. It is simply the 
case that the problem cannot be resolved without assum¬ 
ing some textual corruption. It would be simplest to 
assume that an otbapev (“we know”) has dropped out 


before otl peifav eaTLV 6 Beos (“that God is greater”). 63 
In that case, if one takes “and before him we shall . . 
as an independent sentence, the first otl would be under¬ 
stood as causal, the second as explicative: “And before 
him we shall reassure our hearts (i.c., in the knowledge 
that we are of the truth). For when our heart accuses us, 
we know that God is greater than our heart.” 64 

However the sentence is to be understood, peL^cov 
€<jtlv o Beds . . . Kai yLvcocnteL iravTa (“God is greater 
. . . and knows all things”) means, in any case, that God’s 
standards are different from those of the human heart, 
that God is, so to speak, more magnanimous, and that, 
consequently, human self-condemnation can be silent be¬ 
fore him. That God’s magnanimity consists of his knowl¬ 
edge of all things can only mean, in this context, that 
he knows we are basically lovers of the brethren (v 14) 
and as such, are “of the truth” (v 19). 65 
■ 21 The author begins anew in v 21 with ayaTrjTol 
(“beloved”), 66 in a way comparable to his use of T€kvl a 
(“little children”) in v 18. While v 18 introduces an 
imperative, v 21 introduces a homiletical commentary 
on vss 19f, which leads again directly to parenetical 
exposition. 


60 Although this division of otl into 6 tl is surely 
possible in Koine Greek, it would be unique in 

1 John and is hardly confirmed by 6 tl av injn 2:5; 
14:13;15:16. 

61 E.g., Carl von Weizsacker’s translation and also the 
Vulgate. 

62 Thus J. D. Michaelis’ translation, Schnackenburg 
and the RSV. One can adduce 3:14; 4:13 in support 
of the double occurrence of otl in one sentence, the 
first of which is explicative and the second causal. 

63 For the sequence eav yLVLDCKj) . . . o’ibapev otl 
one may compare 2:29, eav elbfjTe . . . yivoxj k€T€ 

OTL. 

64 In “Analyse des ersten Johannesbriefes,” pp. 150f, 

I suggested that the difficulty with vss 19f is occa¬ 
sioned by the fact that the author has reworked a 
section of his Source, which might have read as fol¬ 
lows: 


epirpoaSev avTOv ireLaopev ttjv Kapbiav r}p.u)v f 
eav naTay LvdxTKy ijpuiv 17 napbLa. 

Before him we shall reassure our hearts, 
if our hearts condemn us. 

This conjecture has been accepted by H. W. Beyer 
in his review of the Festgabe jiir Adolj Jiihcher in ThL£ 
54 (1929): 61 If, and carried forward by Herbert 
Preisker in Windisch-Preisker. While I still believe 
that this conjecture is worthy of consideration, I 
must agree with Schnackenburg that the recon¬ 
struction is problematical. 

65 In this connection one may refer to Jn 21:17 where 
Peter answers the question of Jesus as follows: KvpLe , 
Travra <rv olbas, <JV yivworKeLS otl 4> iA<£ ere (“Lord, 
you know everything; you know that I love you.”). 

66 ’A7a7T7;T0t as in 2:7, etc.; see p. 26, n. 13. 
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’Eay 77 Kapdia pi] kclt ayivooaKj) (“If our hearts do not 
condemn us”) 67 can surely only mean: when all self- 
condemnation is laid to rest through God’s magnanim¬ 
ity, 69 when our heart therefore no longer convicts us, 
then it can be said, irappijaiav 'ixoptv irpos rov 0t6v 
(“we have confidence before God”). This “confidence,” 
which in 2:28 is promised to the one who “abides in him” 
for the situation of the parousia of Christ, is now granted 
as a present possibility to him whose heart is freed from 
self-condemnation. 69 As v 22 shows, it is especially the 
ingenuousness of prayer. 70 

■ 22 For that is what v 22 says: Kai 0 eav airupev 
Xapffavoptv air' a vtov (“and whatever we ask we re¬ 
ceive from him”). This certainty has its basis, to be sure, 
in: on ras evroX as a vtov TTjpovpev (“because we keep 
the commandments”). 71 If in vss 18f the fulfillment of 
the command to love was the condition of the promise 
given in vss 19b, 20, here the condition of “confidence” 
is the keeping of the commandments. 72 It may come 
as a surprise that the text does not read: on ayairuipev 
(“because we love”). However, it makes no substan¬ 
tive difference, for the knowledge of God which, accord¬ 
ing to vss 20f, is the presupposition of “confidence,” is 


also presupposed in v 22. Kai ra aptara tvdomov avrov 
woLodpeu (“and we do what pleases him”) (which nat¬ 
urally includes the love commandment) is connected 
to ras evToXa s auroG T7]povpev (“we keep his command¬ 
ments”) as hendiadys. 73 

■ 23 The indirect imperative of v 22 becomes a direct 
imperative in v 23, insofar as v 23 offers an explanation of 
v 22: Kai avrr] tariv rj evroXr} avrov, tv a . . . (“And 
this is his commandment, that . . .”). 74 It may be noted 
that the plural of v 22 (“the commandments”) is now 
replaced in the definition by the singular, especially since 
the definition also contains two commandments: tv a 7 rt- 
crrtvaojpLW . . . Kai ayaw&pev . . . (“that we should 
believe . . . and love .. .”). But the following KaOd)s e6a>- 
K€v evroXrjv rjpiv (“just as he commanded us”) 75 shows 
how faith and love constitute a unity for the author, 
which corresponds to the whole sequence of thought 


67 The occurrences of rjpcbv after Kapdia and Karayt- 
v<xHfKj) appear to be obvious expansions, and the 
shorter text is preferable. Thus Schnackenburg as 
well, p. 204, n. 1. 

68 Or through the knowledge of God’s magnanimity, 
in case one may add an otdapev (“we know”) in v 
20b (see above). 

69 This is materially related to Rom 5:1: diKaicodev- 
res ovv . . . eiprjv t\v exopev 7rpos tov 6eov (“Being, 
therefore, justified ... we have peace with God.”). 

70 Cf. Erik Peterson, “Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte von 
Trapprjaia” Reinhold-Seeberg-Festschrift , ed. Wilhelm 
Koepp (Leipzig: Deichert, 1929) I: 293. 

71 On r as evToXas TTjpelv (“to keep the command¬ 
ments”) see pp. 24f on 2:3. The on is, of course, 
causal. 

72 If ras ^roXas TT)ptiv (“to keep the command¬ 
ments”) is a condition of the promise, it is not a re¬ 
version to legalistic piety (Windisch in Windisch- 


Preisker; Schnackenburg is correct in rejecting Win- 
disch’s view). Rather, 3:19-24 displays the connec¬ 
tion between the indicative and the imperative. In 
v 22 an imperative is contained in the indicative (in 
agreement with Schnackenburg). 

73 Ta apeard 7roiety (“to do what is pleasing”—as in 
Jn 8:29) is a common Jewish-Christian expression 
(see Bauer, j.d.). Cf. also Heb 13:21: iroieiv to eva- 
ptCTOV (“to do what is well pleasing”). Euapecrroy 
also replaces apecrov elsewhere in the New Testa¬ 
ment. 

74 On the epexegetical iva after the demonstrative see 
p. 15, n. 1 on 1:5. 

75 Ka0d>s is used in a causal sense: “corresponding to 
the fact that.” The statement xa0d)s edcoKev is 

a reference by the author to Jn 1 3:24; 15:12, 17, 
although the kvToXi) (“commandment”) of God is 
intended here rather than the tVToXi) of Jesus as 
in thejohn passages. 
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from 2:28 to 3:24. 76 The fact that “believe” 77 is men- 
tioned before “love” indicates a priority in the correla¬ 
tion of the two, or, better, indicates that love has its 
basis in faith, as is also expressed in v 16 (see p. 55). 

HuTTevecv (“believe”) is met here for the first time in 
1 John; it appears subsequently at 4:1, 16; 5:1, 5, 10, 13 
(7rtoTis, “faith,” appears only at 5:4). It is not con¬ 
trasted, as in Paul, with epyafaadcu (“to achieve,” Rom 
4:4f), but has “dogmatic” character, not only, to be sure, 
in the simple sense of “believe,” i.e., “hold to be true,” 
but in the sense of acknowledge. 78 Hurreveiv is therefore 
always connected with an object. 79 Here ovo/ia tov 
vlov avrov ’IrjcroO XpLcrrov (“the name of his son Jesus 
Christ”) is given as the object of faith, just as ovopa tov 
utoD tov Oeov (“the name of the Son of God”) is the 
object in 5:13. 80 More simply but with essentially the 
same meaning, 5:10 has irKTTevuv els tov vlov tov Oeov 
(“believe in the Son of God”). "0 vofia, of course, means 
the person. 

■ 24 In v 24, he who keeps the commandments is prom¬ 
ised that he kv a vt£> pkvtt Kal a vtos kv avTu (“abides 
in him and he in him”). In view of v 23, avTos (“he”) 
can only be God. M kvetv kv (“abide in”) designates 
the abiding relationship. 81 It is here characterized as a 
mutual (or reciprocal) relationship, as in 4:13 and 4:15. 82 

If v 24a is a promise, albeit a conditional one, then 
in v 24b the certainty of this promise is emphasized: 


kv tovtco yivcodKopev otl pkvei kv rpilv . . . (“by this we 
know that he abides in us . . .”). 83 In view of v 18 and 
v 23, it may come as a surprise that the basis for jikveL kv 
rjplv (“he abides in us”) is not given as otl (or kav) 
ayairu/jLev (aWrjXovs) (“because [or ‘if’] we love [one 
another]”), instead of k k tov irvevpaTos . . . (“by the 
spirit . . .”); 4:13 is almost identical. There, however, the 
basis of knowledge is precisely love for another, as the 
result of v 13 following upon vss 1 If. From that it follows 
that the gift of the spirit consists in loving one another. 

What follows, however, for the understanding of 
Trvevpa (“spirit”)? Precisely this: love is not a general 
human possibility, but a gift. More exactly, the possibil¬ 
ity of love is given as a gift which must be repeatedly 
realized by the believer. For the “we” referred to in v 24 
is the same “we” mentioned in v 14 (see p. 55). It is 
true that they have received the gift of the spirit. That 
the spirit is not a permanent possession is shown by 
the admonition to love following upon v 14, and by the 
warning against false irvevpaTa (“spirits”) in 4: Iff. 

If, then, the “spirit” effects love and thereby “abiding in 
God,” so it must be the power of divine activity, but 
in such a way, however, that this power does not act mag¬ 
ically, but grants the possibility of a new understanding 
of existence—naturally not a theoretical understanding, 
but a knowledge of being open to the future, with its 


76 See p. 43. Cf. also the interchange of hroXai 
(“commandments,” plural) in 2:3f. and evroAi? 
(singular) in 2:7. 

77 When faith is called an evTo\i) (“commandment”), 
it is not thereby understood to be an epyov (“work”) 
in the sense of the Pauline antithesis to mans 
(“faith”). Paradoxically, faith is designated as an 
epyov in Jn 6:29. 

78 Schnackenburg is thus correct. It is, therefore, barely 
distinguishable from opoXoyeTv (“to confess”) in 
2:23; 4:2f, 15. 

79 In the dative as here, in the accusative in 4:16, with 
els in 5:10,13 or with a ort-clause in 5:1, 5. The 
dative r<3 ovopaTi (“the name”) is synonymous 


with the construction withets. 

80 Iltcrreuetv els to ovopa (“to believe in the name”) 
also occurs injnl:12;2:23;3:18 (see Bultmann, 

p. 59, n. 2 [p. 37, n. 4]). In 5:1, 5 ovopa (“name”) is 
explicated by the clause otl ’ Ifjaovs eaTiv 6 XptaTOS 
or 6 vibs rod Oeov (“that Jesus is the Christ” or “the 
Son of God”). On the title vlos tov Oeov (“Son of 
God”) see p. 13, n. 25 on 1:3. 

81 See p. 26, n. 9 on 2:6. 

82 On the reciprocal elvaL ev (“to be in”) see p. 20, 
n. 21 on 1:7. 

83 On this formula see p. 24, n. 1 on 2:3. ’Kv tovtco yi- 
vdoaKopev refers here to what follows and is expli¬ 
cated first by the ort-clause and then by the phrase 
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promise as well as its demand. 84 When it can be said of 
the spirit: ou eSiOKtv (sal. d6e6s) (“which God 
has given us”), the consciousness of the congregation that 
it has already received the expected gift of the spirit as 
eschatological gift is thereby expressed. 85 The receiving 
of the spirit is therefore likewise historicized, just as are 
the conception of the antichrist 86 and the receiving 
of xpt<T/ia (“anointing”). 87 

In referring here, surprisingly for the first time, to the 
spirit as the effective power of God, the author has cre¬ 
ated the transition to 4:1 ff, which indicates, however, 


that the effect of the spirit consists not only in the keeping 
of the commandments and in mutual love, and therefore 
not only in a new self-understanding, but also in faith 
in the revelation in Jesus Christ, which serves as their ba¬ 
sis; the effect of the spirit thus also consists in right con¬ 
fession, just as “anointing,” according to 2:20. 27, also 
bestows right knowledge. 


€K rod Trvtv^aTOS (“by the spirit”) (on y ivuxj Ktw 6K 
as “to know by,” see Matt 12:33; Lk 6:44). 

84 Cf. the discussion on Jn 3:5 in Bultmann, p. 1 39, 
n. 1 [pp. 99f (n. 3 which begins on p. 98)]. In an in¬ 
structive excursus entitled “Zur Vorstellung vom 
Geist in 1 Joh,” Schnackenburg (pp. 209-15) pro¬ 
poses that the reception of the spirit is probably 
understood sacramentally. Even if this understand¬ 
ing was originally grasped in terms of the visible ef¬ 
fects of the spirit, the emphasis quickly “shifted to 
the inner experiences of salvation.” The gift of the 
spirit is hardly thought of as an endowment with 
spirit which is tendered with the sacrament. This is 
so, not only because sacramental thinking is foreign 


to 1 John (as also to the Gospel ofjohn), but also be¬ 
cause, if it were so construed, the community would 
not need to be warned against false Trucv^ara (“spir¬ 
its”) which are at work through the false teachers 
(4:Iff). For the false teachers are also baptized, as 
one must conclude from 2:19. Moreover, what could 
Schnackenburg’s reference to “inner experiences of 
salvation” mean, if not a new self-understanding? 

85 The Greek understanding of spirit as poDs (“mind”) 
is not, of course, in view. 

86 See pp. 35ff on 2:18f. 

87 See pp. 37f and 41 on 2:20 and 27 respectively. 
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4 


Warning against False Teaching 


1 Beloved, do not believe every spirit, but 

test the spirits to see whether they are 
of God; for many false prophets have 
gone out into the world. 2/ By this you 
know the Spirit of God: every spirit 
which confesses Jesus Christ as having 
come in the flesh is of God, 3/ and 
every spirit which annuls Jesus is not of 
God. And this, moreover, is the spirit 
of antichrist, which you heard is coming, 
and now is in the world. 4/ Little chil¬ 
dren, you are of God, and have overcome 
them; for he who is in you is greater 
than he who is in the world. 5/ They are 
of the world, therefore what they say 
is of the world, and the world listens to 
them. 6/ We are of God. Whoever 
knows God listens to us, and he who is 
not of God does not listen to us. By 
this we know the spirit of truth and the 
spirit of error. 

[RSV modified] 


■ 1 With 4:1, the theme of false teaching is once again 
taken up. The author introduces the section with a 
fresh vocative, aya'ir'qroi (“beloved”), as in 2:7; 3:21. 

To the warning against false teaching in 2:18-27 now 
corresponds the admonition: /jlt) ivavri 'Kvt\)\xari 7narev- 
ere (“do not believe every spirit”). The warning is 
scarcely to be understood as an “admonition of pru¬ 
dence” (Schnackenburg): “Do not trust every spirit.” 
Rather, iu<TTti)tiv (“believe”) is to be understood just as 
in 3:23, and thus as faith in the sense of acknowledg¬ 
ment: “do not come into the power of every spirit.” For, 
the notion of TTV€VfJLa (“spirit”) in the warning is surely 
to be taken, analogous to its use in 3:24, as an operative 
power, which promises results and is therefore seductive. 
As a consequence, the readers must be warned: <5o/a- 


fia fere ra irvtvnara (“test the spirits”). There are thus 
several of these seductive powers, and it is necessary to 
test them to see €i e/c rov Beov tanv (“whether they are of 
God”). 1 Does that perhaps mean that there are also 
“spirits” among those to be tested in which one could 
place his faith? In support of an affirmative answer, one 
could appeal to 1 Thess 5:21, but hardly correctly. 
According to 1 John, there is only one Tvvt\jfji<i rov Seov 
(“spirit of God”), which in v 6 is called the TrvtvfJia tt}s 
aXridtlas (“the spirit of truth”), and whose opposite 
is the irvtv/ia rrjs 7r\dvT]s (“the spirit of error”) or the 
antichrist. It is important to recognize this, and when the 
warning refers to “spirits” in the plural, it is undoubtedly 
for the reason that the “spirit of error” is operative in 
a plurality of seducers. Accordingly, the admonition is 


1 On elvai etc, which designates the origin and thereby 
the essence, see p. 36, n. 6 on 2:19. Schnackenburg, 
p. 224, is correct in stressing the following: “One’s 
basic nature may be inferred from his practical be¬ 
havior . . but not the reverse: there is no basis for 


determining in advance whether one will decide for 
faith or unfaith.” 
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provided with a ort-eiause as its premise: or i iroWoi 
^ci^o 7 rpo 0 ^rat e£e\r}\v6a(nv els tov k6g/iov (“for 
many false prophets have gone out into the world”). 

The \J/ev5o7Tpo4>r\r at (“false prophets”) are undoubt¬ 
edly the false teachers, and it is probable that the author 
has in mind the false prophets prophesied for the endtime 
(Mk 13:22; Matt 24:11,24). He therefore historicizes 
the prophesied eschatological phenomenon in the same 
way as the prophecy of the antichrist in 2:18 and im¬ 
mediately below in v 3. It is a matter of indifference 
whether the false prophets lead the believers astray by 
means of arjfie ia /cat repara (“signs and wonders,” Mk 
13:22). 2 It is decisive that they are false teachers, 3 that 
is, that they do not confess Jesus Christ come in the flesh, 
as v 2 immediately shows. Although they are many, 
nevertheless only the one “spirit,” that of the antichrist, 
is at work in them. 

■ 2 The criterion by means of which boKipcL^eiv (“test¬ 
ing”) is to be carried out is given in v 2: ev tovto) ytvd )<T- 
Kere to Trvevpa tov Seov (“by this you know the spirit 
of God”). 4 TivoxJKeTt (“you know”) can be understood 
as an imperative, but probably better as an indicative, 
just as in 3:20 the readers are reminded of the knowledge 
which they possess. 5 It is the knowledge that tvq.v Trvevpa 
6 ofuLoXoye'i T rfaovv Xplgtov ev aap/a e\rf\v66Ta e/c 
tov Oeov eaTiv (“every spirit which confesses Jesus Christ 
as having come in the flesh is of God”). 6 That isjust 


what the false teachers dispute, according to 2:22, when 
they deny otl T rfaovs . . . ec ttlv 6 XpiGThs (“that Jesus 
is . . . the Christ”), 7 that is, they deny that the Christ, 
whom they also revere as the bringer of salvation, has ap¬ 
peared in the historical Jesus. It involves nothing other 
than that he has come ev aapKi (“in the flesh”). It there¬ 
fore appears to be a question of Docetism in the case 
of the heretical doctrine. 8 Of the one who makes the right 
confession it can be said: eK tov Seov eaTLV (“he is of 
God”). 9 This confession therefore asserts the paradoxical 
identity of the historical and the eschatological figure 
of Jesus Christ. 

■ 3 Verse 3a completes the criterion of <5o/a/idfeiv 
(“testing”), in that the false confession is set over against 
the right one: Kal irav irvevpa^ 6 Xuei tov ’Irjaovv Ik 
tov Oeov ovk e<TTtv (“and every spirit which annuls Jesus 
is not of God”) [Trans.]. Whereas dpve'iaOcu (“deny”) is 
used of the antithesis to right confession in 2:22f, here 
it is Xuciv, i.e., annul, abolish—in the event this reading, 
attested early, is correct. 10 In any case, Xuei does not 
differ substantively in meaning from pi) dp.oXoye'l (“does 
not confess”), attested by most witnesses. The latter, 
however, was a correction very probably occasioned by 
v 2. The use of \vetv in this sense is admittedly excep¬ 
tional and striking; but the meaning cannot be in doubt: 
to deny Jesus Christ as having come in the flesh. 

Verse 3b serves to strengthen “. . . is not of God” 


2 The fact that false prophets have come into the 
world means only that they appear everywhere pub¬ 
licly (thus Schnackenburg is correct). 

3 Cf. 2 Petr 2:1 where the ypfvdoTrpOfprjraL (“false 
prophets”) are characterized as ^'ei'5o<5i<5dcrKaXoL 
(“false teachers”). 

4 'Ev TOVTO) refers to what follows. On this formula 
see p. 24 n. 1 on 2:3. 

5 The other apparently secondary readings have also 
understood it as indicative: yivcocnifTai (“he is 
known”) and ywcooKoptv (“we know”). 

6 The translation of this phrase is “Jesus Christ as 

having come in the flesh.” The accusative Xpt-OTOV 

(“Christ”), therefore, is to be understood as a predi¬ 


cate accusative (as Schnackenburg correctly inter¬ 
prets it). Moreover, the combination ’IijcroDs Xpi- 
cttos (“Jesus Christ”) is common (cf. 1:3; 2:1), es¬ 
pecially in formulaic sentences such as 3:23; 5:6. 

7 Likewise, 2 Jn 7. 

8 See pp. 38f on 2:22. 

9 'QpoXoyetv has the same meaning, “confession,” 
in vss 2f as it does in 2:23; 4:17; 2Jn 7; Rom 10:9f, 
etc. (see p. 21 n. 28 on 1:9). 

10 On the manuscript evidence cf. esp. Schnackenburg, 
p. 222. The other reading, 6 pi} 6po\oyeT (“which 
does not confess”), is indeed well attested; neverthe¬ 
less, it apparently is a correction which is made on 
the basis of v 2. The negative prj (“not”) in the 
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by means of /cat rovrb taTiv to tov avTiXpicrov (“and 
this, moreover, is the [spirit] of antichrist”). 11 Whether 
one understands the sentence to mean, “just this, i.e., the 
annulling of Jesus, is the essence of the antichrist,” or 
whether one supplies Trvtvpa after to (“this is the 
[spirit]”), the content remains the same. For, in any case, 
the false teaching is traced back to the antichrist, who, as 
already stated in 2:18, is at work in the heretical teachers. 
The mythological figure of the antichrist is thereby demy- 
thologized and historicized. When it is said of the spirit 
6 a/CTj/coare on tpx^ai (“which you heard is coming”) 
[Trans.], the author alludes to the prophecy of mytho¬ 
logical apocalyptic, as in 2:18; this prophecy is demy thol- 
ogized in the sentence, /cat vvv tv tu Kocrpu i&TLV (“and 
now it is in the world”), the vvv (“now”) of which cor¬ 
responds to the vvv of 2:1 8 . 12 According to v 1 , it is clear 
that the prophecy has been fulfilled in the appearance 
of the false prophets. 13 The Koapos (“world”) is thus 
here simply the perceptible world in which the congrega¬ 
tion lives and the false teachers appear. 

■ 4 Just as 3:14 gave expression to the triumphal self- 
consciousness of the congregation, so does v 4a: vptcs 
tK tov dtov iuTt , TtKvia, /cat vtviK^KOTt clvtovs (“Little 
children, you are of God, and have overcome them”). 

As 3:14 is in the first person, “we,” so here the person 
is second plural “you,” since the readers are addressed as 
“little children” here as in 2:1. As the “we” in 3:14 
referred to the congregation in its real nature, so the 
“you” here. In this is also contained an indirect admoni¬ 
tion, following the direct warning in v 1. The conscious¬ 
ness of victory distinguishes the congregation, just as 


in 2:13f the vtavicrKOL (“young men”) were brought 
to the consciousness that vtVLKYjKCLTt tov tv ovrjpov (“you 
have overcome the evil one”). 14 

The certainty of victory has its basis in the knowledge, 
OTL ptlfav t(JTlV 6 tv vpiv fj 6 tv TCti KOapco (“for he 
who is in you is greater than he who is in the world,” v 
4b). That “he who is in you” refers to God is self-evident; 
but who is “he who is in the world”? It is striking that 
the antithesis to “in you” is not “in them,” although 
it was just said, “you have overcome them.” But the au¬ 
thor cannot speak in this way. For, the avTol (“them”), 
over whom the congregation has been victorious, are 
the false teachers, and if the antichrist is at work in them, 
it nevertheless cannot be said of him that he is in them. 
For the figure of the antichrist has been historicized: 
he is not in them, but they themselves are antichrists 
(2:18). The opponent of God (as v 5 confirms) is Satan, 
the “evil one” (tv ovr)pos) of 2:13f. When he is charac¬ 
terized as 6 tv tui KOCrpu (“the one in the world”), one is 
inclined to understand Kocrpos (“world”) in the same 
sense as in v 3, i.e. as the openness of the perceptible 
world. 

■ 5 But when there immediately follows in v 5: a vtoI tK 
tov Kbapov tlcriv kt\. (“they are of the world . . .”), 
then it is clear that “world” is meant as the “world” 
which is hostile to God, as in 2:15ff. It does not therefore 
designate the space in which the false teachers (as all 
men) find themselves, but its nature, as that comes to ex¬ 
pression in their language: 5ia tovto tK tov Koopov 
\a\ovcnv (“therefore what they say is of the world”). 

The further explication, /cat 6 Koapos avTuv olkovu 


relative clause is also remarkable, since it is very 
seldom so used. As such, its meaning must be itera¬ 
tive; see Blass-Debrunner §428(4). 

11 Kat means “and, moreover” in this clause. 

12 This sentence is independent; i.e., it is not related 
to the previous on (“that”). 

13 Schnackenburg, therefore, is correct in emphasizing 
that the antichrist “is not pictured as a concrete 
figure.” This follows from the fact that the relative 


clause does not begin with ov (“whom”) but reads 
0 aKrjKoart (“which you heard”) and, therefore, 
refers to to tov a vtixp’wtov (“ the [spirit] of 
antichrist”). 

14 Victory does not mean that the false teachers have 
been condemned and expelled from the community 
(as Windisch argues). On the contrary, this is the 
victory of faith which has no reference to a historical 
situation; cf. 5:4f; Jn 16:33. 
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(“and the world listens to them”)) thereby likewise indi¬ 
cates that they belong to a “world” alien to God, in¬ 
deed, hostile to God. 

■ 6 In contrast to these, it can be said of the community 
of the believers (v 6): Tj/iels be tov Oeov eafieu’ 6 yiv<l)a- 
kcop top Oeop aKOvei rjfi&p (“We are of God; whoever 
knows God listens to us”). 15 The following clause, os 
ovk ecrrip €K tov Oeov ovk atcovu tj/icop (“he who is not of 
God does not listen to us”), corresponds to what was 
said in 3:1: 6 Kodfios ov yiPCOdKet rjiias (“the world does 
not know us”). It was said in 3:13 that this fact can be 
pointedly designated as the hate of the world. What 
is said ofjesus in Jn 8:47; 18:37 can therefore also be 
applied to the congregation. 

In vss 2f the confession ofjesus Christ was given as the 
criterion of doKLfxa^etP (“testing”); now in v 6b a new 
criterion is advanced: e/c tovtov ytvdodKOfitP to 7rvtvfia 
tt)s aX^ctas /cat to irp^vfia tt}s 7r\aPT]s (By this 
we know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error”). 


The difference between the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of deception becomes discernible in whether the pro¬ 
claimed word is heard or not. 16 IT^eu/xa tt )s aX^fletas 
(“spirit of truth”) naturally means the same thing as 
7m0jua tov Oeov (“spirit of God”) in v 2. 17 The “spirit of 
error” is the satanic power M work in the false teachers. 
These are they of whom it is said in 2:26 that “they 
would deceive you,” and against whom 3:7 warns: “let 
no one deceive you.” 18 The entire section 4:1-6 sets 
in bold relief the decisive contrast between God and 
“world,” truth and delusion, and thus true faith and false 
teaching. 19 


15 The substitution of Tjpeis (“us”) for the u/ms 
(“you”) of v 4 does not indicate a material differ¬ 
ence; in both cases the reference is to the community 
of faith. Cf. the interchange of “we” and “you” in 

2:19f, 24f, 28; 3:13f; 5:13f. 

16 ’E/c tovtov (“by this”) refers here to what precedes. 

17 AXi 70 cia (“truth”) is the genuine, divine reality; see 
pp. 18f on 1:6. The formula iruevpa Trjs aXqdeias 
(“spirit of truth”) occurs only here in 1 John, but is 
found in Jn 14:17; 15:26; 16:13. Cf. also 1 Jn 5:6. 

18 The meaning remains the same whether one trans¬ 
lates as “error,” “delusion,” or in an active sense as 
“deceiving.” The meaning of Trvevpa Trjs TrXavys 
(“spirit of error”) is the same as that of evepyeia 


TrXauTjs (“influence of error”) in 2 Thess 2:11. 

19 The antithesis between the two spirits occurs else¬ 
where, especially in the Testament of the XII Patri¬ 
archs and in the Qumran texts. See Schnackenburg, 
pp. 226f and Excursus 9, pp. 209-15. The relation¬ 
ship of 1 Jn 4:1-6 to Qumran is treated in detail by 
Braun, “Qumran und das Neue Testament,” pp. 
108-11 [297-300]. 
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1 John 4:7-12 


4 


Brotherly Love as Response 
to the Love of God 


7 Beloved, let us love one another; for love is 

of God, and he who loves is born of 
God and knows God. 8/ He who does 
not love does not know God; for God is 
love. 9/ In this the love of God was made 
manifest among us, that God sent his 
only Son into the world, so that we 
might live through him. 10/ In this is 
love, not that we loved God but that he 
loved us and sent his Son to be the 
expiation for our sins. 11 / Beloved, if 
God so loved us, we also ought to love 
one another. 12/ No man has ever 
seen God; if we love one another, God 
abides in us and his love is perfected 
in us. 


The section on false teaching, 4:1-6, is followed by a 
section on the theme of love of neighbor, 4:7-12, which 
had already been treated in 2:28-3:24. It is once again a 
discussion with the false teachers, and insofar as 4:7-12 
follows upon 4:1-6, there is a relation between the 
two sections. While in 2:28-3:24 the controlling idea 
was brotherly love as a sign of birth out of God, a motif 
that is again taken up in v 7, the theme is now the knowl¬ 
edge of God, which was already denied the false teachers 
in 2:3. 

■ 7 The section is initiated afresh in v 7 with the address, 
ayairriTOL (“beloved”), as in v 1; 2:7. The admonition 
ayaTrcvjjiep a WrjXovs (“let us love one another”) 
repeats, in direct imperative form, the admonition of 
3:11-23; it is again repeated by vss 1 If immediately 
following. As an admonition to love the brother or the 
brethren, it extends from 2:10 through the whole writing. 
The imperative ayaTCOfiep (“let us love”) is used in 
3:18; 4:19 without an object, but of course in an identical 


sense. 1 

The admonition in v 7a is given a premise by means of 
a ort-clause, which the author has presumably taken 
from his Source, and which prompted him to make the 
relation of love to knowledge of God the dominant 
theme. In the Source, v 7b formed antithetical paral¬ 
lelism with v 8a: 

7ras 6 ayaTuiv €K tov dtov ytykvvr\jai 

6 fir} ayair&p ovk typco top 8tbp 
“He who loves is born of God; 

He who does not love does not know God” 

The author probably expanded these lines by adding kou 
yivdxTKti top deov (“and knows God”) to the first line, 
prompted by ovk eypco top 8eop (“does not know God”) 
in the second line, 2 and provided a basis for v 8a by the 
addition of v 8b: otl 6 6e6s ayaTrr) t<jTiP (“for God 
is love”). 

The initial imperative, “let us love one another,” 
leaves no doubt that 7ras 6 ayaiv&p (“he who loves”) 


1 Codex Alexandrinus (A) inserts tov dtov (“God”) 
as the direct object after 7ras 6 ay a irCiV (“He who 
loves”) in v 7b. 

2 Instead of typo) (aorist tense), a few MSS read 
yivcjcrKU (present tense) which is, no doubt, an 


assimilation to the yLVu)<TK€L of v 7b. The aorist tense 
(as in 3:1 and the perfect tense in 3:6) “indicates 
that such a man has not yet come to a knowledge of 
God.” (Schnackenburg, p. 229 n. 1). 
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means the love of neighbor, even though no object is 
appended. Schnackenburg contests that brotherly love is 
the theme of 4:7—5:4 (especially of 4:7). According to 
him, the real theme is the nature of love in general (“love 
in and of itself,” p. 229). He is right in holding that the 
theme is the nature of love, but is wrong in opposing 
the nature of love and brotherly love. 3 The love of 
God is certainly not simply to be equated with love of 
brother; however, the former not only is the basis of the 
latter, but includes it. There is certainly no love with¬ 
out a vis-a-vis. The vis-i-vis of God is the world, as 
indicated in Jn 3:16: (oi/ra;s yap) rjyaTrrjcrev 6 Oeos 
tov k6<t/jlov (oicrre kt\.) (“[For] God [so] loved the 
world [that. . .]”). 4 To the world also belong rjjjitis 
(“we”), whom God loved (v 11; cf. v 9), and on whom 
he bestowed his love (3:1 ). 5 If the love of God has as 
its object the world and thereby “we,” the object of those 
loved by God is accordingly the neighbors. It is there¬ 
fore appropriate to say, “let us love one another,” v 7; 
and, as v 11 shows, the gift of God’s love includes the 
demand for mutual love 

■ 8 The sentence, 6 Oeos ayairrj tcrriv (“God is love,” 
v 8b), is not intended to describe the nature of love as 
such, but indicates the basis of the demand to love. One 
can doubtless say that the nature of God is thereby 
also depicted, but the assertion is not a definition, any 
more than “God is light” (1:5) and “God is spirit” 


(Jn 4:24 6 ) are. Rather, God’s work is described, i.e., his 
acts in their significance for man, which becomes the 
subject matter in what immediately follows (vss 9f). 
Moreover, the sentence cannot be reversed to read, “love 
is God.” In that case, “love” would be presupposed as 
a universal human possibility, from which a knowledge of 
the nature of God could be derived. 7 The theme of 
4:7-5:4 is therefore the love of brother which has its basis 
in God’s love, and this theme is so important to the 
author, moreover, because love characterizes the nature 
of Christian faith in contrast to the false teaching. The 
claim of the false teachers that they know God, even 
behold him, is refuted by the fact that they lack brotherly 
love. 8 

In other respects, vss 7 and 8 do not require detailed 
comment, since in them the concepts and expressions 
already used recur. When it is said of “love” that e/c tov 
deov kariv (“it is of God”), then elvat, e/c (“to be of”) 
characterizes the origin and thus the nature of love, as 
elsewhere (see p. 36 n. 6 on 2:19); it is the “way of God” 
(to use a phrase of Schnackenburg). That it can be 
said of one loving that €/c rod deov yeyevvrjTaL (“he is 
born of God”) corresponds to expressions in 2:29 and 3:9 
(see pp. 45ff, 52f), and in such a way that love is 
emphasized as the mark of having been born of God. 
Again, /cat yivdxiKU tov deov (“and knows God”) 
corresponds to expressions in 2:3f, and if in the earlier 


3 Schnackenburg is also correct in his assertion that 
the nature of Christian love differs from a possible 
“love” of the “world” and that the love intended in 
1 John is the “way of God” (p. 228). 

4 In this context the world refers, of course, to human¬ 
ity, not to the “world” of v 5, etc. 

5 Although the revelation of God’s love manifested it¬ 

self as God ev TffJUV (“among us,” v 9) and although 

“we” are the object of this love according to v 11, one 

may not conclude that “the universality of the divine 
activity oflove” is thereby restricted. This inter¬ 
pretation of Schnackenburg, p. 233, is correct and 
not that of Herbert Preisker, Die urchristliche Botschajt 
von der Liebe Gottes im Lichte der vergleichenden Religions - 


geschichte (Giessen: 1930), pp. 47, 58f. “We” refers 
here, as in v 6, etc., to the Christian community 
which confesses that the revelation of the ayaiTTj tov 
deov (“love of God”) has come to it as a gift. As a 
result, no one is excluded except the one who chooses 
to exclude himself by refusing to believe. 

6 See above pp. 16f on 1:5 and Bultmann, pp. 191 f 
[141] on Jn 4:24. 

7 I am in general accord with Schnackenburg’s com¬ 
ments in his instructive excursus entitled “Die Liebe 
als Wesen Gottes” (“Love as the nature of God”), 
pp. 231-39. 

8 See pp. 24f on 2:3ff and p. 44 on 2:28ff. 
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passage keeping the commandments serves as the mark of 
knowledge of God, here it is “love,” which, according 
to v 21; 2:10 (and 3:23), together with “belief,” is the 
content of the commandments (or commandment). 

■ 9 “God is love” (v 8 ) is explicated in v 9 in such a way 
that ayaiTT) is depicted as God’s fact of love: kv rovr w 
€< fiavepa)d7] 7) aycnrr) rod Beov kv rjpiv, on kt\. (“In 
this the love of God was made manifest among us, 
that . . .”). 9 It is uncertain how tv rpxiv is to be under¬ 
stood and what its reference is. If it is referred to kcfravt- 
paidr) (“made manifest”), then it can mean “among 
us.” In that case, the “we” would be either the Christian 
congregation or the world as the place where the rev¬ 
elation appeared; cnrkaraXKtv .. . els rov KSapov 
(“sent . . . into the world”) here and in v 14 could be 
taken to support this reading. 'Ecfravep&Br) kv r)p,LV 
(“made manifest among us”) would have the same sense 
as the absolute rj ^corj ktfiavep&Br) (“the life was made 
manifest”) in 1: 2 a. Or, tv Tjptv could mean “to us .” 10 
“We” would then likewise mean either the congregation 
or the world. If one assumes a “faded” meaning, as 
does Schnackenburg (p. 229 n. 2), the meaning would be 
the same as 17 fo 017 kipavepcoBy ]. . . rjplv (“the life was 
made manifest... to us,” 1 :2); “we” would then refer to 
the congregation. But it is also possible to refer tv rjplv 
to 17 a 7 a 7 n 7 rod Btov (“the love of God”). Verse 16 
speaks for this interpretation: . . . rijv ayinrqv rjv t\ti 


6 Beds kv r)jjuv (“the love which God has for us”), but 
so does v 10, insofar as God’s act of love “for us” is being 
underscored. In that case, too, “we” could be the con¬ 
gregation or the world. 

In any case, ktyavepuBr) (“made manifest”) means the 
revelation in the historical event of Jesus’ appearance, 
as the on-clause shows: on rov viov avrov rov povo- 
ytvij inrearaXKev 6 Beds tls rov nocrpov (“that God 
sent his only Son into the world”). The formulation thai 
God has sent his Son is common in Christian discourse 
and occurs especially often in John (cf. Jn 3:17 in par¬ 
ticular 11 ). Although edojKtv (“gave”) appears instead 
of inrear eiXev (“sent”) in Jn 3:16, the meaning is of 
course identical. Verse 9 is therefore also identical in 
meaning to Jn 3:16, since utos (“Son”) is designated as 
povoyevrjs (“only”) in both instances (the term appears 
elsewhere only injn 1:14, 18; 3:18). 12 ^J[ovoyevr\s, 
which means “only,” is both a predicate of value and 
designates the unique one as beloved at the same time. 13 
The historical event can and must also be understood 
as the eschatological event, insofar as the question of life 
and death is decided by one’s disposition to it. 14 That 
is made clear by the clause, tv a ^Tjacopev St* avrov 
(“so that we might live through him”). It is indeed the 
event by means of which sin is taken away (3:5) and the 
work of the devil nullified (3:8). The paradox that the 
eschatological event is being consummated in the present 


9 ’Ey tovtco (“In this”) is explicated by the otl- 
clause (see p. 24 n. 1 on 2:3). 

10 On this cf. Jn 9:3: iva (pavtpcjdjj tol ep7a rov Btov 
tv avrco (“that the works of God might be mani¬ 
fested to him”). ^avtpojBjj tv would then be used 
like TTOtety rt tv tivl (“to do something to/for some¬ 
one”) or yLvt<r0cu tv (“to appear to”); see Blass- 
Debrunner §220 (1). 

11 See pp. 8f on 1:2. 

12 The interchange between the aorist tense {nrtorti- 
Xtv (sis in v 10 and usually in John) and the perfect 
tense a7re<7TaXK€y which occurs here is not an indi¬ 
cation of any material difference. Cf. also Schna¬ 
ckenburg, p. 230 n. 3. 


13 Just like the Hebrew "PIT (“only son”), which is 
also translated in the LXX with ayinrrjTOS (“be¬ 
loved”). This adjective, moreover, is used in Matt 
12:18; Mk 1:11; 9:7 to describe the uios (“son”). 
Cf. Bultmann, p. 71 n. 2 [47 n. 2]; Schnackenburg, 
p. 230 n. 1. 

14 See pp. 8f on 1:2. This <pavtpudr}vat (“appear¬ 
ance”), which is both an historical and an eschato¬ 
logical event, must, of course, be distinguished from 
the 4>avtp(j)9rjvai which is still outstanding in the 
future in 2:28; 3:2; see pp. 44f n. 4 and pp. 48f. 
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was expressed in 3:14 by peTa(3el3T}Kapev en tov 8a- 
varov els tj]v farjv (“we have passed out of death into 
life”). 

■ 10 Verse 10 explicates <5i’ avTOV (“through him”) in 
v 9 : ev tovtuj kfjTLV r) ayairr], ovx otl . . . aXX* otl . . . 
(“In this is love, not that . . . but that . . .”). 15 When 
the question is posed whether the ort-clauses describe 
the nature of love in and of itself (Schnackenburg), or 
intend our love, which is directed to God, the answer 
must be: the latter. For the first ort-clause: ovx otl 
ripels T}yairr}Kapev tov 8eov (“not that we loved God”) 
is evidently directed against the opinion that God is 
directly available as an object of love for the natural man. 
This is the opinion of the false teachers, who also do not 
understand the revelation as historical event. The clause, 
aXX’ otl avTOS rjyam\(jev Tjpas (“but that he loved 
us”), functions to contradict this opinion. Love which has 
God as its object can only be a response to God’s love 

for us, which, in its <f>avepa:8rjvaL (“manifestation”), is 
addressed to us, so to speak, as a question. 

The fact that the further elaboration in v 10b: /cat 
aTrecTeLXev tov vlov avTod iXaapov 7repi tQv apap- 
tlo)v rjp&v (“and he sent his Son to be the expiation for 
our sins”) follows upon v 9 is striking and so disturbs the 
rhythm that it must be attributed to the ecclesiastical 
redactor, as was the identical attribute of Jesus in 2:2 (see 
P- 23). 16 

■ 11 The thought of v 10a was suggested already in 
3:16a (see p. 55), and there the consequence was 
drawn in 3: 16b: /cat rjpt'ls 6<j>eLXopev ktX. (“and we 
ought. ..”); the sequence is entirely comparable in v 11: 


ayawrjToL, el ovtws 6 8eos Tjyairrjaev rjpas, /cat rjptLs 
6<j>eiXopev aXX^Xous ayawav (“Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we also ought to love one another”). The 
demand of v 7 is thus repeated, after being given its basis 
in vss 8 - 10 a. 

■ 12 Verse 12 , however, expands that basis still further 
by adding 8eov ovbeIs ttutt 0 Te TeSeaTa t (“No man 
has ever seen God”), which, like v 10a, is aimed at the 
idea, apparently characteristic of the gnosticizing false 
teachers, that God himself can be a direct object of 
love arising from man—a thought so important to the 
author that he repeats it in v 20 . 17 It is likewise expressed 
in Jn 1:18. There is no direct relationship to God, only 
an indirect one, which consists of men loving each other: 
eav ayaircbpev aXX^Xous, 6 6eos tv rjplv pevtL (“if 
we love one another, God abides in us ”). 19 That mutual 
love is the way to love of God is confirmed by the fol¬ 
lowing sentence: /cat 17 ayairr) aurou TeTeXeLLopevq ev 
rjplv ecTTtv (“and his love is perfected in us ”). 19 Aurou 
(“his”) can only be a subjective genitive; for, the demand 
for brotherly love, placed at the beginning and con¬ 
stantly repeated (vss 1 If, 19-21), is expressly grounded 
by the reference to the love with which God loved us 
(vss 9, 10a, 11, 19-21). 20 TeTeXeLcopevrj . . . ecrTLV 
(“is perfected”) then means: the love of God conferred 
upon us reaches its goal in brotherly love . 21 

In Jn 1:18 the thought that no one has seen God is 
expressed in order to emphasize that God is accessible 
only through his revelation (eKe'ivos e^T^craro, “that 
one has made him known”). Here in v 12 the thought 
serves to say that a relation to God is realized only in 


15 ’Ey tovtco (“in this”) is again explicated by the fol¬ 
lowing ort-clauses. 

16 SeeBultmann, “Die kirchliche Redaktion,” 201. 

17 Schnackenburg (pp. 240f) thinks that v 12 is directed 
against the Gnostics, “for whom the soul’s (ecstatic) 
‘journey to heaven’ was a form of‘divine knowl¬ 
edge’ or ‘divine wisdom.’ ” It is not clear to me, 
however, whether actual Gnostics or only false teach¬ 
ers of a gnosticizing Christian type are under attack. 

18 On peveiv ev (“to abide in”) see p. 26 n. 9 on 2:6. 


19 In “Analyse des ersten Johannesbriefes,” 152, I con¬ 
jectured that v 12 contains a reworked section of the 
Source which reads roughly as follows: 

eav ayaircofiev aWrjXovs, 6 debs ev rfplv (level 
Kai rj ayain} avrov TereXeiupevri ev r^piv eaTiv, 
If we love one another, God abides in us 
and his love is perfected in us, 

I must admit, however, that Schnackenburg’s mis¬ 
givings about this hypothesis are justified. 

20 According to Schnackenburg, the theme of 4:7-10 
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mutual love. That the two belong together, that faith in 
God’s revelation in Jesus Christ and brotherly love 
therefore form a unity, is expressed not only by the fact 
that the revelation is expressly characterized, in vss 7-12, 
as the basis of brotherly love, but also by the fact that the 
revelation becomes the dominant theme in the verses 
that immediately follow (vss 13-16). The theme of the 
revelation of course involves op.oXoye'LV (“confession”) 
and TnartveLV (“believing”). The conclusion of v 16 
speaks of God “abiding” (fxtvtiv) in us, as v 12 had done. 
Brotherly love does not actually again become the theme 
in v 17. That occurs only in 4:19-5:4. But even with 
the new theme of vss 17f, viz., the theme of Trapprjala 
(“confidence”), there is a certain connection which ex¬ 
presses itself in the fact that the TtreXeitopePT) (“is 


perfected”) of v 12 is again taken up in a somewhat modi¬ 
fied form. 

It cannot be denied that in 4:7-5:12 there is no unified 
sequence of thought. Although there is no lack of con¬ 
nective ideas, vss 13-16 and vss 17f are nevertheless felt to 
be interruptions in the flow of thought , 22 and one is 
inclined to conjecture that passages originally conceived 
in isolation are being combined in 4:7-5:12. One is 
inclined to the view that we have to do here with the work 
of a school. One could almost say that in 4:7-5:12 there 
is reflected something like the discussion of a theological 
“seminar” of the Johannine “school.” 


is not brotherly love, but the nature of love in gen¬ 
eral. Consequently, he does not wish to understand 
avrov (“his”) as a subjective genitive, nor, on the 
other hand, as an objective genitive, but as a “quali¬ 
tative” genitive which conveys the meaning of “the 
divine love, the love which belongs to God alone.” 
Against this see above pp. 55f. 

21 On reXetovadcu see p. 14 n. 30 on 1:4. 

22 Schnackenburg also senses the lack of connection 


between 4:12 and 4:13ff, as well as the internal dis¬ 
unity in the latter section (pp. 241 f). He terms vss 
14f a digression, following which the author returns 
to the theme of love in v 16. 
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1 John 4:13-16 


4 


Confession and Faith 
in God's Act of Salvation 


13 By this we know that we abide in him and 

he in us, because he has given us of his 
own Spirit. 14/ And we have seen 
and testify that the Father has sent his 
Son as the Savior of the world. 15/ Who¬ 
ever confesses that Jesus is the Son of 
God, God abides in him, and he in God. 
16/ So we know and believe the love 
God has for us. God is love, and he who 
abides in love abides in God, and God 
abides in him. 


■ 13 The knowledge that God pkvu kv rjpuv (“abides in 
us”), in 3:24b, is stated first by means of a ort-clause and 
then given a premise by means of a prepositional phrase, 
eK tov irvevjiaTOs (“by the spirit”) (see pp. 59f). In 
4:13, similarly, there are two ort-clauses, the first of 
which is explicative, the second causal. The second corre¬ 
sponds not only formally to the €K tov TvevfJLCLTOS of 
3:24b, but is virtually identical verbally: kv rovrcc 
yivuxjKoptv, . . . on e/c tov irvevpaTos avTov 8k8o)Kev 
rj/dlv (“By this we know . . . because he has given us of 
his own spirit”). 1 It is also the basis, moreover, of the 
same knowledge, viz., the knowledge that God abides in 
us. In contrast to 3:24b, the pkvtiv (“abiding”) is now 
characterized as reciprocal (on kv avTcc pkvopev kclI 
ai)TOS kv rjji'iVy “that we abide in him and he in us”); 
this corresponds to what is said of reciprocal abiding in 
3:24a. 2 In the earlier passage, of course, the reciprocal 
abiding consists in our keeping his commandments; 
here in the fact that God has given us of his spirit. Since 
now the commandments (or commandment) are con¬ 
centrated in brotherly love, on the one hand, and since, 
on the other, v 13 follows the admonition to brotherly 
love, the proof for the reception of the spirit must be seen 


precisely in the fact that it grants us the possibility of 
brotherly love. 3 According to v 14, however, the spirit 
grants us the knowledge of and witness to God’s love 
in the sending of his Son, from which o/ioXoyelv (“con¬ 
fession”) and 7U<TT€V€lv (“belief,” vss 15f) then 
follows as a consequence. For the author, however, there 
is evidently no difference. For in 3:23 also the kvTo\rj 
(“commandment”) is double: faith and love. "On e/c 
tov irvtvjJiaTOS avTov 8k8o)K€V (“because he has given 
us of his own spirit”) therefore has a twofold sense, 
the first of which points backward (to the command to 
love one another, which is grounded in God’s love), 
the second of which looks forward to confession and faith. 
■ 14 It is precisely this which appears as the theme in 
vss 14f: kclI Tjfiets TeSeapeda Kal papTvpovpev otl kt\. 
(“And we have seen and testify that. . .). TeOeaptOa 
points back to v 12 and emphasizes that there is a 6e- 
aadcu (“seeing”) of God, in spite of the fact that “no 
man has ever seen God.” However, the seeing is precisely 
not direct—which is contested, indeed, in v 11—but 
indirect. If this seeing in v 12 was the relationship to God 
fulfilled in love for one another, then according to v 14 
the relationship to God has its basis in God’s act ofsalva- 

the spirit strengthens the conviction in Christians to 
love the brethren. The parenetical emphasis, which 
in v 12 falls on ayawCipev (“we love”), would there¬ 
by be weakened.” 


1 On didovaL €K see Blass-Debrunner §169. 

2 On the reciprocity of the relationship, see p. 20 n. 21 
on 1:7. 

3 On the concept Trvevpa (“spirit”), see above pp. 

59f on 3:24. Schnackenburg doubts (p. 241) “that 
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1 John 4:13-16 


tion in sending his Son. The seeing of faith 4 evinces its 
certainty in the fact that it carries its testimony with it: 
kcll /laprvpodfitv (“and testify”). 5 What faith sees and 
testifies to is stated in almost the same words as in v 9: 
on 6 ivar-qp aiviaraKKtv rov vtov crcprrjpa rod k6- 
ct/jlov (“that the Father has sent his Son as savior of the 
world”). 6 In place of the attributive /JLOvoytV7]s (“only”) 
of v 9, we now find: crcorrjpa rod KOcrpov (“savior of 
the world”), which means the same thing as “so that we 
might live through him” (v 9). 7 
■ 15 Verse 15 interprets, as it were, how “the savior 
of the world” is made effective: os tav 6/10X0717077 
on ... 6 0 eos tv avrcp ptvtL Kal avros ptvti tv rw dtQ 
(“Whoever confesses that . . . God abides in him, and 
he in God”), in that the relationship described by the 
reciprocal abiding, which is spoken of previously in v 13, 
is naturally identical with the meaning of Jesus as “sav¬ 
ior.” The presupposition for this is stressed in the 
relative caluse: os tav 6/10X0717077 ktA. (“Whoever 


confesses that. . .”). 8 The content of the confession, 6rt 
Ttjo-oOs tcrnv 6 vlos rod dtod (“that Jesus is the Son 
of God”), is used like that in vss 2f, only more briefly 
formulated, and like the phrase in 3:8; 5:5, 10, 13, and is 
similar to 4:3. 

■ 16 That this presupposition has been fulfilled in the 
congregation is claimed in v 16a: Kal rjpt'is tyv&Kapitv 
Kal TrtTTLartVKa/jitv rrjv ayairr\v rjv t\n 6 dtos tv 
r)ptv (“So we know and believe the love God has for 
you”). For the acknowledgment of and faith in God’s 
love is identical to the content of the confession that Jesus 
is the Son of God. The love of God consists in the sending 
of his Son, as was already said in vss 9f. 9 Verse 16b re¬ 
peats the sentence from v 8b (see pp. 66ff), and adds a 
description of the reciprocity of the love relationship 
between God and the believers, in a way similar to that in 
vss 12 and 13 (see the comment on v 13, and p. 59 
on 3:24). 


It goes without saying that deaffdai (“to see”) is a 
seeing of faith, as irei uarevKapiv (“we believe”) in 
v 16 indeed shows; see Bultmann, pp. 67ff [44f] on 
Jn 1:14. Although Ttdeaptda (“we have seen”) ap¬ 
pears here without an object, the object is doubtless 
to be supplied from the on-clause, as Schnacken- 
burg (p. 242) rightly suggests. 

On the term papTVpeci) (“testify”), see Bultmann, 
50f n. 5 [30 n. 5] on Jn 1:7. 

Although Trarijp (“father”) appears here in place of 
6 6tos (“God”) as in v 9, this does not, of course, 
signify a difference. On irarrjp as a designation of 
God, see p. 9 n. 9 on 1:2. 

The title aurrjp tov Koapov (“savior of the world”) 
appears only here in 1 John, in addition tojn 4:42. 
Simple <T(i)T7jp (“savior”) otherwise occurs fre¬ 
quently in the New Testament, as do crajf'ci.y (“to 
save”; this term occurs in John also) and awTTjpia 


(“salvation”). See Bultmann, p. 154 n. 1 [111 n. 1] 
on Jn 3:17; p. 201 n. 4 [149 n. 2] onjn 4:22; also 
see Schnackenburg, p. 243. 

8 On os eav see Blass-Debrunner §§107, 377. On 
6/xoXo yelv (“confess”) see p. 21 n. 28. 

9 On the expression (“have for us”), see 

above on v 9, p. 67; also Schnackenburg, p. 244 

n. 2. It is self-evident that ywuaKtiv (“know”) is 
not theoretical knowledge, but rather a knowing 
that includes acknowledgment; see 2:3-5 and pp. 
24ff. HuTTeveiv (“believe”) also incorporates ac¬ 
knowledgment; see 3:23; 4:1, and p. 59. The per¬ 
fect characterizes the knowledge of God as an abid¬ 
ing and firm knowledge (Schnackenburg, p. 244). 
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1 John 4:17-18 


4 


Confidence as the Fruit of Love 


17 In this is love perfected with us, that we 

may have confidence for the day of judg¬ 
ment, because as that one is so are we 
in this world. 18/ There is no fear in 
love, but perfect love casts out fear. For 
fear has its own agony, and he who 
fears is not perfected in love. 

[RSV modified] 


■ 17 The motif of ayairr] (“love”) does indeed appear 
in vss 17f, but the real theme is not love but Trapprjcria 
(“confidence”). Verse 17a asserts at the outset that 
confidence is a fruit of love, in that the introductory ev 
tovtu) (“In this”) is explicated by the iVa-clause : 1 
TereXeioorcu 17 ayamj ped’ rjpcbv, tv a Trapprfoiav 
e\wptv ■ • • (“■ • • is love perfected with us, that we may 
have confidence . ..”). TereXetcorat means: love has 
reached its goal, corresponding to the TereXeicopevrf . . . 
eanv (“is perfected”) of v 12. 2 'H ayam] ped’ rjp&v 
(“love . . . with us”) can only have the same meaning 
as (ei ourcos) 6 debs riyairyaev rjpas (“[if] God [so] 
loved us,” v 11 ) and rrjv ayaTrrjv rjv e\^i 6 deos ev ^p^v 
(“the love God has for us,” v 16). The “love” is there¬ 
fore God’s love . 3 

God’s love has fulfilled its aim in granting us “confi¬ 
dence.” In the transmitted text, “confidence” is qualified 
by ev rfj rjpepq. ttJs Kpicreios (“for the day of judg¬ 
ment”). Since “day of judgment” can only be the future 
eschatological judgment, this qualification appears to 
correspond to what was said in 2:28. In 2:28, however, 
the reference is to Trapprjola (“confidence”) in view 
of the Tvapovcria (“coming”) of Jesus, while here it can 


only be a matter of God’s judgment, just as in 3:21 
irapp'qcria irpos rov deov (“confidence before God”) is 
spoken of, and the latter alone can be intended in 5:14. 4 
However, ev rfj rjpepq. rrjs Kpiaecos (“for the day of 
judgment”) comes under suspicion as an addition by the 
ecclesiastical redactor since the following ort-clause 
does not make sense: on nadais eKelvos ear tv /cat i]pels 
ecrpev ev ra) Kocrpco rovrco (“because as that one is so 
are we in this world ”). 5 ’EiceZvos (“that one”) can only 
refer to Jesus, as it always does elsewhere, and if 7 rap- 
prfcria (“confidence”) is intended as the “confidence” 
before him on the day of judgment, then the clause 
/ca 0 obs . . . ecrnv (“as that one is”) does not make sense. 
The text would then have to read rjv (“was”) instead 
of ecrnv (“is”), which, in fact, is read by some manu¬ 
scripts. For, the ev rep Kocrpcc tout oj (“in this world”), 
which goes with rjpels ecrpev (“we are”), cannot be 
brought into relation to Kadais . . . ecrriv (“as that one 
is”). But what is it supposed to mean to say that he is in 
the world ? 6 It would be natural if one were permitted 
to add to Kad<bs eKelvos ecrriv (“as that one is”): ev rfj 
ayairr) (rod 7 rarpos) (“in the love [of the Father]”), 
which would correspond to the statement in Jn 15:10. 


1 ’Ey tovtco refers to what follows (see p. 23 n. 1 on 
2:3); on the explication of a demonstrative by means 
of a iVa-clause, see p. 15 n. 1 on 1:5. 

2 On v 12 see pp. 68f; on reXfiouy see p. 26 n. 6 on 
2:5. 

3 Schnackenburg contests this because “love” in v 18 
means love in human behavior. See further below on 
v 18. 

4 On TrappTjaia see pp. 44f n. 4 on 2:28. 

5 The textual variants show that the traditional text 


does not make unambiguous sense. 

Schnackenburg attempts to make do with kariv by 
explaining: “he ‘is’ ever, even morally, what he 
was on earth, and therefore an example for those 
bound to him who are still ‘in this world’ ” (p. 247). 
He must then assert that ev rai Koapu tovtu) (“in 
this world”) goes only with eapev (“we are”). How¬ 
ever, this interpretation ofxatfcjs enelvos eariv (“as 
that one is”) does not appear to me to be possible. 
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A further emendation then suggests itself: read tv rfj 
ayairr} (“in love”) after taptv (“we are”) instead of tv 
t& j KOapcp tovtcc (“in this world”), and <f>60os ovk 
tanv tv rfj dyairjj (“There is no fear in love”) would 
also follow very well. On the other hand, “in this world” 
fits better after irapprjaiav 'ixuptv (“we have con¬ 
fidence”), where the redactor may have replaced it with 
“in the day ofjudgment,” which does not suit the context. 
The aim of the love of God to give us confidence in the 
world is reminiscent of the prayer of Jesus in Jn 17:15: “I 
do not pray that thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep them from the evil 
one.” 7 

It seems to me to be beyond doubt that the traditional 
text is not in order. It would be only a hypothetical 
attempt, of course, were one to conjecture as the original 
text: 

tv TOVTCp TtTtXtLCOTCLL 7} dydiri} ptd' TJpCOVj 
iva irappr}<jlav tx^pev tv to3 Koapcc ro6ro), 
on KaOcbs tKtlvos tanv (tv 77? ayairr} tov 7rarp6s 
Kal rjptis taptv tv tt) ayairr}). 8 
“In this is love perfected with us, 

That we may have confidence in this world, 

Because as that one is in the love of the father, 

So are we in love.” [Trans.] 

Qofios ovk tanv tv rf) ayairr} (“there is no fear in 
love”) would fit in any case. This sentence sounds like 


an aphorism, and is intended, in the context, to serve as 
justification for the fact that the believers are permitted to 
have “confidence.” “Confidence” is the freedom from 
“fear.” 9 It is indeed tempting, in view of the contrast 
<f>opos~ayairr} (“fear-love”), to understand ayairr} as 
the love of man for God. But ayairr} cannot be under¬ 
stood other than as God’s “love with us,” and must 
therefore be the love of God given to us. 10 Precisely of 
this love can it be said, however, that it is without fear, 
for fear can only be fear before God. But there can be no 
fear for those who know themselves to be endowed with 
God’s love. 

■ 18 Verse 18 corresponds to what has just been said: 
a\\ y r) rtXtla ayairr} <=£go (3aXXti tov <j>o(3ov (“but 
perfect love casts out fear”). For TtXtia ayairr} (“per¬ 
fect love”) means rereXeicorat rj ayairr} ptB' rip&v 
(“love is perfected with us”), and in this sense it can then 
be said: 6 8t (pofiovptvos ov rcrcXctcorat tv rfj ayair^ 
(“he who fears is not perfected in love”): 11 Whoever 
still fears before God has still not reached the goal opened 
up to him by the gift of God’s love; for him God’s love 
has not yet become tv aXr}6tiqi (“reality”) (cf. 2 Jn 3; 

3 Jn 1). That “perfect love” drives out “fear” is given a 
basis by the ort-clause: otl 6 4>o(3os KoXaatv exct. 

This sentence again has an aphoristic ring. In Matt 25:46 
and elsewhere, KoXaats indeed means the punishment 
associated with eschatological judgment, and it may 


7 One cannot appeal to 5:14, however, since 5:14-21 
is added by the ecclesiastical redactor. 

8 One might also consider whether epirpoadev avrov 
(“before him”) originally followed “that we may 
have confidence.” In that case, on /caflcos ckcIpos 
kanv (“because as that one is”) would connect up 
well. ’Ey to ) KoafjLU) tout o > (“in this world”) would 
then have to be deleted as an inferior addition. But 
how did it get into the text? 

9 <f>6(3os (“fear”) in this sense only here in 1 John (it 

means something different in Jn 7:13; 19:38; 20:19, 
viz., fear of the Jews). Rom 8:15 is materially re¬ 

lated: ov yap e\aflere irvedpa dovXeias waXiv els 
<f>60ov } aWa eXa&ere irvevpa vlodeolas (“For you 


did not receive the spirit of slavery to fall back into 
fear, but you have received the spirit of sonship.”). 

10 Schnackenburg is of the opinion, on the contrary, 
that it is love with respect to human behavior. 

11 Schnackenburg is right in holding that this sentence 
is not the continuation of the ort-clause, but an 
antithesis to v 18a. 
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be understood accordingly: “Because fear has to do with is historicized like the concept Kp'uns (“judgment”) 

punishment” (YVeizsacker) or “Because fear has punish- in Jn 3:19; 5:24, which corresponds to the statement in 

ment (in view)” (VVindisch). However, Luther’s un- 3:14 that those who love have already passed out of 

derstanding suits the context better: “For fear has its own death into life. 12 

agony” (so also the Zurich translation). That would 

mean: fear contains its own punishment. In that case, the 

concept of the eschatological k6X cum (“punishment”) 

12 Schnackenburg interprets differently, but rightly comes from God.” One can of course say that4:17f 

sees that the problem of the relation of fear and love, contains an indirect admonition. But first and fore- 

with which Judaism is concerned (p. 247 n. 4), is not most these verses extol the possibility of the gift of 
posed, and that the reflection “that love is to be TrappTjcria (“confidence”), 

valued more highly than fear in the posture of pi¬ 
ety,” is accordingly absent (p. 248). But he believes 
that 4:18 shows that “Christians have not yet 
achieved the fruits of fellowship with God in prac¬ 
tice” and exhibit “too little trust in the power that 
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4 


Brotherly Love as Commandment 
or as the Essence of the 
Commandments 


19 


5 


We love, because he first loved us. 20/ If 
any one says, "I love God," and hates his 
brother, he is a liar; for he who does 
not love his brother whom he has seen, 
cannot love God whom he has not 
seen. 21 / And this commandment we 
have from him, that he who loves God 
should love his brother also. 5:1 / Every 
one who believes that Jesus is the Christ 
is a child of God, and every one who 
loves the parent loves the child. 2/ By 
this we know that we love the children 
of God, when we love God and obey 
his commandments. 3/ For this is the 
love of God, that we keep his command¬ 
ments. And his commandments are not 
burdensome. 4/ For whatever is born 
of God overcomes the world; and this is 
the victory that overcomes the world, 
our faith. 

[RSV modified] 


The theme of brotherly love, which dominated in vss 
7-12, is resumed with 4:19, following the intervening 
sections, vss 13-16 and vss 17f. (See p. 43). If the caption 
brotherly love is suitable for 4:19-5:4a, the section is 
nevertheless not characterized by a closely articulated 
sequence of thought, and is not given a firmer connection 
with the following section, 5:4b-12, than the transitional 
v 4b provides. 1 With respect to 4:7-12, 4:19-5:4a does 
not contain any new and developing thoughts, but 
repeats, with slight variations, what had already been 
said. The impression is confirmed that what we have here 
is not an original, coherent composition, but rather a 
combination of individual meditations or discussions of 
the Johannine “school” (see pp. 43f). 

■ 19 There is a difficulty at the outset: it is uncertain 


whether ayaircbfjiev (“we love”) is to be under¬ 

stood as indicative or as imperative. With 4:7 in view, one 
is inclined to take it as indicative, in view of 4:8-12 as 
imperative, and so also as imperative in the case of 
4:20-5:2. 2 A second difficulty goes together with the 
first, viz., which object is to be supplied with aycnrcjfjiev 
(“we love”): 6eov (“God”), or aXX^Xous (“one an¬ 
other”) or tovs a8€\<f)0vs (“the brethren”)? If 4:Ilf 
favors “one another,” the causal clause: on avros 
7rpa>Tos r}ya 7 rr}<jev rjfias (“because he first loved us”) 3 
supports the view that “God” is to be supplied. 4 But 
vss 20f above all support the latter; these verses are 
evidently directed against the gnosticizing notion that 
human love can be aimed directly at God, and endeavor 
to say that love intended for God can only be demon- 


1 See above, pp. 43f. 

2 Of course, there is no emphasis on rifiels (“we”). 
Otherwise a particle like ovv (some manuscripts) or, 
better still, 6e would be expected. 

3 ITpuros of course has comparative force (Blass- 


Debrunner §62), thus not “in the first place, to be¬ 
gin with,” but “earlier than.” 

Some MSS read tov dtov (“God”); although others 
supply avrov (“him”), the meaning is of course 
identical. 
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strated in love for the brother. The leading question is 
therefore the question of the love which has God as 
its object. The thought thus repeats the content of 4:10a: 
Our love is the response to the love of God granted to us. 

Since 4:20-5:2 makes the point that our love of God is 
realized only in love of brother, v 19 can be designated 
the transition to the theme of brotherly love (with 
Schnackenburg). 

■ 20 And it is just this thought, that love of God becomes 
actual only in love of brother, which v 20 expresses. This 
verse varies the motif of 3:17, and in such a way, more¬ 
over, that conduct devoid of compassion is designated 

as hate ; 5 the one who claims to love God in spite of such 
behavior is a liar (\f/ev<TT 7 js) . “Liar” thus has a double 
sense: the liar does not speak the truth, and he thereby 
divorces himself from the reality of God . 6 That he is 
therefore a sinner is expressed by the assertion that he has 
not seen God, as in 3:6; 3 Jn 11. It is again unmistakable 
that the author’s remarks are aimed at the gnosticizing 
false teachers, who boast of an immediate vision of God. 

■ 21 Verse 21 does not present a fresh thought, but now 
formulates the exhortation to brotherly love, corre¬ 
sponding to the love of God, as a “commandment” 
(evToXi }); 7 this admonition is pervasive in 4: 7ff, was 
expressed similarly in 2:7ff; 3:23, and reappears again 
in 5: 2 f . 

■ 5:1 The requirements of faith and brotherly love were 
already combined in 3:23. In 5:1-4 they are again con¬ 
nected, and in 5 :1 in the special sense that faith appears 
as the presupposition of brotherly love . 8 The content 

of faith is formulated as in 2 : 22 : otl ’I^croDs eariv 6 


Xpiards (“that Jesus is the Christ”), which is identical 
in meaning with the formulation in 3:23 and 5 : 5 . It is 
said of the believer: e/c tov 6eov yeyewyTCU (“[he] is 
born of God” [Trans.]), as in the corresponding sentences 
in 2:29; 3:9; 4:7 . 9 * The fact that the author produces 
this sentence as the presupposition for the demand for 
brotherly love, vss lb, 2 , is surprising, and one is inclined 
to conjecture that the author is prompted to do so by 
a text of his Source, which he wishes to make use of here. 
This text could originally have formed a parallelism 
with v 4a. It may be reconstructed as follows: 

7ras 6 ayaTT&v tov aSeXtpov a vtov 
Ik tov Seov yeyevvrjTCu 

kcll 7rav to yeyevvrjfjievov e/c tov Seov 

VCKO. TOV KOO-fJLOV . 10 

“Every one who loves his brother 
is born of God 

And whatever is born of God 
overcomes the world.” 

The author may thus have made use of the idea, “born of 
God,” in order to emphasize once again the notion of 
brotherly love: /cat 7ras 6 ayair&v tov yevvijcravTa 
ayawa tov yeyevvrjfjLevov e£ avTod (“and every one 
who loves the parent loves the child,” literally “every one 
who loves the one begetting loves what is begotten of 
him”). This sentence again has the character of an 
aphorism: Whoever loves his father also loves his son, his 
brother. In the context, however, it of course means: 
whoever loves God also loves his brother. Whether the 
reference here is specifically to the Christian brother or to 
the “neighbor” is a moot question , 11 although v 2 sup- 


5 Cf. 2:9, 11; 3:15. 10 See Bultmann, “Analyse des ersten Johannesbrie- 

6 See above, pp. 18f on 1:6, and cf. 2:4, 22. fes, , *154. 

7 On TavTTfV ... lva y see p. 13 n. 27 on 1:4. 11 On the double meaning of “brother,” see pp. 28f 

8 See p. 59 (3:23) on ttlGT tvtiv, which occurs here (2:9) on a5e\0os. 

again following its appearance in 3:23; 4:1, 16. For 

Tras combined with a participle, see p. 39 n. 21 on 
2:23. 

9 See pp. 45fT on 2:29 for a discussion of ytykvvqTaLi 

€K tov 0 eou . 
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ports the former, if it is here a question of love for the 
Ttuva tov deov (“children of God”). With the concept 
“children of God” the author has again taken up the 
concept of yeyevvrjTcu avTod (scil. tov 9eov) (“born 
of him,” i.e., “of God”) from 3:1. 

■ 2 Verse 2 is most difficult, indeed almost incomprehen¬ 
sible. To be sure, ev tovtcq ytvcoaKopev (“By this we 
know”) clearly refers to what follows , 12 and the content 
of yivdoaKOfiev is given by the on-clause: otl dyaTra)- 
pev rd TtKva tov Beov (“that we love the children of 
God”). It is also clear that the basis of such knowledge is 
given by the orav-clause: OTav tov Beov dyaircvpev 

kt\ . (“when we love God . . .”). But it is strange that 
here love directed to God serves as the basis of the knowl¬ 
edge that one loves the brother, while elsewhere it is the 
reverse (vss lb; 4:7f, 20f). Is the paradox actually being 
ventured that because brotherly love is proof of love 
of God, so also love of God is proof of brotherly love? In 
that case, a circle would be formed, so to speak, which, 
from the perspective of a mere spectator, is not com¬ 
prehensible, but is comprehensible only from the view¬ 
point of someone standing within the circle, as both 
the agent and recipient of love. Or may the continuation 
of the orav-clause: /cat r as e^roXas a vtov iroL&pev 
(“and obey his commandments”), be taken so closely 
with “when we love God” that the two parts of the clause 
form hendiadys, with the result that love of God is un¬ 
derstood as “keeping his commandments”? 

■ 3 Verse 3 could be taken as support for this interpreta¬ 
tion, since evToXal (“commandments”) are defined as: 
avTrj yap ecrTLV 17 dyawr) tov Beov, tv a t as evToX as 


auroD TTjpwpev (“For this is the love of God, that we 
keep his commandments ”). 13 In homiletical style the 
author adds: /cat at evToXal avTOV /3apetat ovk elaLv 
(“And his commandments are not burdensome ”). 14 
■ 4 The explication that follows in v 4a shows that it is 
not a matter of ethical idealism or optimism, but that 
the sentence is conceived on the presupposition of faith: 
otl izdv to yeyevvqpevov e/c tov deov vlkol tov Koapov 
(“For whatever is born of God overcomes the world ”). 15 
Since this sentence again has the form of an aphorism, 
v 4b follows with an explanation: 16 Kal a vtt] eaTLV rj 
vUr) rj VLKriaaaa tov Kocrpov, 17 ttlcttls rjpovv (“and 
this is the victory that overcomes the world, our faith”). 

It is once again a proud confession on the part of the 
Christian congregation, such as those found in 3:14 (see 
p. 55) and 4:4 (see p. 63). It is the consciousness of 
the superiority of the congregation over the Koapos, 
which is here designated “world,” as in 2:15f. The 
confessional character of the sentence is shown by the fact 
that the aorist (17 VLKrjcracra) now replaces the present 
tense of v 4a (vlkB,). The victory is already won. That 
“world” here means the world not only divorced from 
God but also hostile to him at the same time, is shown by 
the talk about a victory over it, which of course pre- 


12 Schnackenburg takes it to refer to what precedes: 
“On the basis of this principle ... we know,” namely 
on the basis of v 1 b. But he then runs into difficulties 
with the orar-clause, and must conclude that in 
this clause the sequence is reversed and the sentence 
actually means: “We always (then) love the chil¬ 
dren of God, when we really love God (our and their 
procreator).” However, this reversal appears to be 
arbitrary. Holtzmann rightly opposed such trans¬ 
positions proposed earlier. 


13 On the interchange of the plural and singular of 
tVToXi] see pp. 26f on 2:7. On the demonstrative 
with Iva following, as in 4:21, etc., see p. 15 11 . 1. 
On TTjpeiv ras hroXas see pp. 24f on 2:3. 

14 There are parallels in Philo and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, to which Windisch refers. 

15 For the possibility that v 4a originally stood in par¬ 
allelism with v 1, see above p. 76. On to yeyevvq- 
pkvov €K rod deov (as in v 1), see pp. 45fTon 2:29. 

16 In the typical form of a demonstrative clause (see 
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supposes a war between God and world. 17 The marts 
(“faith”) of the congregation is designated as the subject 
of the victory; the substantive is used only here in 1 John 
(and in John), while the verb marevetv appears in 5:1; 
3:23; 4:1, 16. Ilians (like mareveiv) is not used in 
the specifically Pauline sense, in contrast to “works,” but 
means acknowledgment, and marebttv is virtually 


synonymous with dfJLoXoyetv (“confess”) as used in 
2:23; 4:2f, 15. 

We are brought with 5:4 to the transition to the new 
theme taken up in 5:5-13. 


p. 15 n. 1), which here provides the explication by 
means of a noun in the nominative. 

17 Although the victory in 2:13f is called a victory over 
the irovTjpos (“the evil one”), the meaning is never¬ 
theless synonymous, since KOff^os (“world”) sub¬ 
stitutes for irovTjpos in 2:2, 15. Schnackenburg 
points out (p. 254 n. 3) that the Qumran community 
is also filled with “the spirit of battle and confidence 
of victory,” but that there is a decisive difference 


between Qumran and 1 John, in that at Qumran the 
eschatological victory is expected soon but is still 
outstanding, while in 1 John the victory over the 
world has already been achieved by Christ and is 
continuing in his congregation. 
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1 John 5:5-13 


5 


Faith in the Son of God 
and Witness for Him 


5 Who is it that overcomes the world but he 

who believes that Jesus is the Son of 
God? 6/ This is he who came by water 
and blood, Jesus Christ, not with the 
water only but with the water and the 
blood. 7/ And the Spirit is the witness, 
because the Spirit is the truth. 8/ There 
are three witnesses, the Spirit, the 
water, and the blood; and these three 
agree. 9/ If we receive the testimony of 
men, the testimony of God is greater; 
for this is the testimony of God that he 
has borne witness to his Son. 10/ He 
who believes in the Son of God has the 
testimony in himself. He who does 
not believe God, has made him a liar, 
because he has not believed in the 
testimony that God has borne to his 
Son. 11/ And this is the testimony, that 
God gave us eternal life, and this life 
is in his Son. 12/ He who has the Son has 
life; he who has not the Son of God 
has not life. 13/1 write this to you who 
believe in the name of the Son of God, 
that you may know that you have 
eternal life. 

[RSV modified] 


■ 5 The faith that is certain of victory over the world 
(v 4 ), is the faith ort Tr/croOs €<jtlv 6 vlos tov Btov 
(“that Jesus is the Son of God”), according to v 5 . This 
definition of faith is substantively identical to that found 
in 2 : 22 f, and verbally the same as in 4 : 15 , where the 
content of the confession is formulated: os kav o/zoXo- 
777077 otl *Irjcovs €<ttlv 6 utos tov Beov (“Whoever 
confesses that Jesus is the Son of God”). It was clear 
already from 2:22f that such formulations are aimed at 
the christology of the gnosticizing false teachers, w'ho of 
course see Jesus Christ as the bringer of salvation, but who 


deny that the Christ is to be identified with the historical 
Jesus (see pp. 38 f). This was made especially evident 
in 4 : 2 , where the confession was characterized as a 
confession of Jesus Christ, the one who has come in the 
flesh (see pp. 62 f). 

■ 6 The same point is scored in a new form in v 6a: 
ouros €<jtlv 6 £Kd<j)v 6t’ uSaros /cat at/taros (“This is 
he who came by water and blood”). 1 For this sentence 
affirms: the Son of God is the historical Jesus, who was 
baptized and crucified. The addition of v 6b makes 
the opposition to the false teachers plainly evident: ovk 

61a to denote manner of coming. ’Ey can 
be used in a synonymous way (as in what imme¬ 
diately follows) to denote manner, see Blass-Debrun- 
ner §198(4). 


1 On the form of predication ouros k<TTtv y cf. Eduard 
Norden, Agnostos Theos. Untersuchungen zur Formen- 
geschichte religidser Rede (Leipzig-Berlin, 1913; reprint 
1956), pp. 187f. See Blass-Debrunner §223(3) on 
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tv to 3 vdari fjiovovy aXX' tv ra; vdan tcai tv rco at- 
jj,CLTi (“not with the water only but with the water and 
the blood”)- 2 This obviously contradicts the gnosticizing 
view that the heavenly Christ descended into Jesus at 
his baptism, and then abandoned Jesus again before his 
death. 3 In support of the truth of true faith, which 
confesses the paradoxical identity of the Son of God and 
the historical Jesus, the author calls upon the witness 
of the spirit (v 6c): /cat to Trvtdfjia tartv to fxaprvpovv 
(“And the spirit is the witness”). That evidently cor¬ 
responds to what was said of the (“anointing”) 

in 2:20, 27, viz., that it imparts the right knowledge 
and instruction (see pp. 57f, 41); it also corresponds to 
what was said of 7rvtvp,a (“spirit”) in 4:2, viz., that the 
right confession has its basis in the spirit. But in what 
sense does the spirit attest the faith as characterized in 
v 6a-b? Where else does the spirit give its testimony than 
in the faith, knowledge, and confession of the congre¬ 
gation itself? Faith, knowledge, and confession are, after 
all, gifts imparted by “anointing” or by the “spirit,” 
according to 2:20, 27; 4:2. Of course one may also say: 
the witness of the spirit occurs in the word which is 
proclaimed and believed in the congregation, in the 
dyytXla (“message,” 1:5), in the X070S, which the 
congregation has heard (2:7, 14). 4 * The witness of the 
spirit is thus not a datum which could be used to establish 
the correctness of the assertion of faith on a neutral 


basis. Faith as faith in the proclaimed word is certain of 
itself. s 

The witness of the spirit is nevertheless valid: otl to 
TTVtvjuLa tcfTiv 7} d\i]6tLa (“because the spirit is the 
truth”). 6 The dXrjdtta (“truth,” with article) is the 
reality of God, which discloses itself (see pp. 18f), reveals 
itself. The matter can therefore be formulated: the revela¬ 
tion bears witness for itself. 

■ 71 The appropriate continuation of this line of thought 
comes in v 10: 6 maTtvccv . . . tx^ T V V ptCLpTVpiav tv 
clvtco (“He who believes . . . has the testimony in him¬ 
self”). But vss 7-9 come between. Verses 7 and 8 can only 
be a redactorial gloss. In v 6 “spirit” is designated as 
“witness.” Now Tptis piapTVpovvTts (“three wit¬ 
nesses”) are mentioned, and if it is mildly surprising that 
the “spirit” which testifies is conceived as a unity with 
the testimony of the “water” and the “blood,” 7 it is 
startling that “water” and “blood” are called witnesses. 
In v 6 they mean baptism and crucifixion, and thus 
the beginning and end of the activity of the historical 
Jesus, and the witness of the spirit was precisely that the 
historical Jesus is the Son of God. In vss 7f the facts 
attested by the spirit now themselves appear as witnesses. 
“Water” and “blood” therefore must have a different 
meaning than in v 6. What they now mean can scarcely 
be in doubt: they are now the sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper, which bear testimony for Jesus 


2 The addition of Kdi TTveupan (“and the spirit”) in 
N A al. is evidently supplied on the basis of what fol¬ 
lows, but it is spurious since the point is the charac¬ 
terization of the historical reality of the Son of God 
having come in the flesh. See Schnackenburg (p. 260 
n. 3) also for discussion of the various textual var¬ 
iants. 

3 On the question of which heterodox teachers are 
meant, see pp. 381T. The view of Windisch, that the 
sentence is aimed at the Jews and disciples of John, 
who were acquainted only with purification and 
baptism by water, is erroneous. 

4 Also cf. Jn 6:63: rd pi] para a ty(h XcXaX^/ca vfitv 

Trvevpd ktjTiv Kal fay eanv (“The words that I 


have spoken to you are spirit and life”). 

5 There is no reference, of course, to experiences of 
inspiration or to a lumen internum (“inner light”). 
Nevertheless, one may well point to the remarks re¬ 
garding the paraclete in Jn 14-16 as material paral¬ 
lels (so Schnackenburg). 

6 The reading Xpiaros (“Christ”) in place of to 
Trvevfia (“the spirit”) is nonsensical; it probably 
arose only from the reminiscence ofjn 14:6. One 
might have expected a fit instead of the oti. How¬ 
ever, it is apparently an intermediate (but unex¬ 
pressed) step in the reasoning that is to be given a 
basis: the testimony of the spirit is credible (, for . . .). 

7 It is difficult to believe (with Schnackenburg) that 
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Christ as God’s Son, since they mediate the salvation of 
the community imparted through him. 8 This may also 
serve to explain why the “spirit” as witness is combined 
into a unity with the two other witnesses. If this com¬ 
bination was initially prompted by the fact that the 
“spirit” was called “witness” in v 6, it nevertheless has 
a special meaning for the redactor: the two sacraments, 
baptism and Lord’s supper, “are witnesses out of the 
power of the spirit.” 9 

The so-called Comma Johanneum (vss 7f) is found in 
Latin manuscripts dating before A.D. 400, the text of 
which (it varies in details in individual manuscripts) 
was also taken up into the Sixto-Glementine edition 
of the Vulgate in the following form: “Quoniam 
tres sunt, qui testimonium dant in coelo Pater, Ver- 
bum et Spiritus Sanctus, et hi tres unum sunt. Et 
tres sunt, qui testimonium dant in terra Spiritus et 
aqua et sanguis, et hi tres unum sunt.” (“For there 
are three who bear witness in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Spirit, and these three are 
one. And there are three who bear witness on earth, 
the Spirit and the water and the blood, and these 
three are one.”) Although the decree of the Holy 
Office in 1897 decided in favor of the authenticity 
of the Comma Johanneum , today its spuriousness is 
also recognized by Catholic scholars. The passage 
is unknown to the entire Greek textual tradition. 
According to W. Thiele (“Beobachtungen zum 
Comma Iohanneum (I Joh 5:7f),” %NW 50 [1959]: 


61-73), it is possible that Cyprian already found the 
text as a part of his bible. “In that case, the home 
of the famous interpolation is to be sought in North 
Africa”—so Schnackenburg, who provides an excur¬ 
sus on the Comma J ohanneum, pp. 44-46. Also cf. 
Windisch, with further bibliographical references. 

■ 9 Since vss 7 and 8 are to be ascribed to the ecclesias¬ 
tical redactor, the question arises whether v 9 is not also 
to be ascribed to him. 10 This verse would indeed connect 
up well with v 6 to the extent that it, like the conclu¬ 
sion of v 6, expresses the validity of the testimony in new 
form: it is God’s testimony. However, it is precisely 

this way of putting it that sounds strange. Why, now, is 
the testimony of God contrasted with the testimony 
of men? On the basis of v 6, one anticipates that it would 
have to be the testimony of the spirit. Even were one 
to resolve the difficulty by considering that the testimony 
of the spirit also stands for the testimony of God, espe¬ 
cially since in v 10 the testimony of God is referred to, the 
difficulty remains, nevertheless, that v 9 (like vss 7f) 
severely ruptures the context. The appropriate continua¬ 
tion of v 6 is v 10. It is therefore necessary to ascribe 
v 9 to the redactor as well. 

■ 10 Verse 10 provides the suitable continuation of 


the reference here is to Jewish jurisprudence, which 
required the agreement of at least two witnesses. 

8 This is similar tojn 19:34b, 35 (see Bultmann, pp. 
677f [525]), to which Schnackenburg also calls at¬ 
tention. As is the case with earlier exegetes, he also 
holds fast to the sacramental interpretation of the 
water and blood in vss 7f; however, he does not feel 
the contradiction between v 6 and vss 7f, but thinks 
he can maintain the unity by speaking of “the am¬ 
biguity and double reference of the concepts water 
and blood.” Nauck, Die Tradition und der Charakter 
des erslen Johannesbrie/es, pp. 147-82, treats “spirit, 
water and blood” in detail. 

9 So Holtzmann. Schnackenburg, p. 261, says sub¬ 


stantially the same thing: “The spirit is the principle 
of life from which these sacraments acquire their 
supernatural power.” The interpretation of Nauck 
(ibid.) is peculiar. He also proposes to take Trvevpa 
in this combination as a sacramental rite, namely 
as the sacrament of anointing, by means of which 
the spirit is imparted. Although the reception of the 
spirit followed baptism almost everywhere in the 
primitive church, the sequence: reception of the 
spirit, baptism, eucharist, is said to be found never¬ 
theless in the Syrian Church. 

10 "Oti pepapTupTjKev (“that he has borne wit¬ 
ness . . .”) is to be read, not fjv fi€fiapTVpT}K€V 
(“which he has witnessed”), which is read by some 
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V 6. 11 When v 6 asserts that the “spirit” testifies that the 
historical Jesus is the Son of God, and that testimony 
was nothing other than the event of faith, it may now be 
said accordingly: 6 TTLOTtvcov els tov vlov tov Otov t\^ 
TT\v papTVpiav tv aura) (“He who believes in the 
Son of God has the testimony in himself”). 12 The be¬ 
liever therefore requires no testimony other than his own 
demonstrable witness. When the text continues: 6 pi) 
TTUJTtVCOV tQ> 6tQ> \l/tV<JTT)V TTtTTOLTJKtV olvtov (“He 
who does not believe God, has made him a liar”), 13 then 
the self-ev ident presupposition is that faith in the Son 
of God is at once faith directed to God, as 2:23 indicates: 
“He who confesses the Son has the Father also.” Jn 3:33 
says the same thing: “he who receives his [Jesus’] testi¬ 
mony sets his seal to this, that God is true.” To Jn 3:33 
corresponds this sentence from 1 John: “He who does 
not believe God, has made him a liar.” The reason the 
faithless man makes God a liar is explicitly stated: otl ov 
TTtTTLCTtVKtV tLS T7JV pCLpTVpLCLV, fjv ptpapTVp7)KtV 
6 Otos 7 rtpl tov utou avTod (“because he has not be¬ 
lieved in the testimony that God has borne to his Son”). 14 
Just as faith in the Son of God and faith in God are 
identical, so also is the testimony given by God the same 
thing as the witness of the spirit which demands faith. 
Since according to v 6, the “spirit” is the “truth,” he who 
does not grant faith to God’s witness also declares God 
a liar. ls 


Schnackenburg rightly says, “If we ask when and how 
God bore witness to his Son, we get no information from 
this passage” (p. 264). He points to the Gospel of John 
where one may find the information—he is correct in that 
too, but in what sense? Reference must again be made 
to Jn 3:33, cited above, where the text says that nothing 
other than the event of faith can be referred to as the 
witness (see also Bultmann, p. 163 [118]). And that is 
what is said in v 6, where the witness of the spirit is 
pointed to (see above, pp. 79f), and it is put baldly in 
v 10 with the words: 6 TrurTtvcov . . . t\^ ttjv papTV- 
piav tv aura) (“He who believes. . . has the testimony 
in himself”). So Schnackenburg (p. 265) comes to the 
same point: “The witness of God in v 10a is not an 
£ inner’ witness, not one speaking out of the depths, but 
rather the ‘internalized’ witness, the testimony that 
has become the possession of faith. ...” But that only 
means: the event of faith is the witness. 

■ 11 This is confirmed by the remarkable definition of 
papTVpLa (“testimony”) given in v 11: /cat a vtt) tcrrlv 
7) papTVpia otl ^coi)v cll&vlov tScoKtv 6 Otos r)plv 
(“And this is the testimony, that God gave us eternal 
life”). 16 This testimony can no more be exhibited as 
something at hand than can the testimony of the spirit. 


MSS. Avtt) t<XTiv (“this is”) points ahead and is 
explicated by the ort-clause (see p. 15 n. 1 on 1:5). 

11 It is tempting to assume that the first two antithetical 
sentences were taken over from the Source and 
glossed by the author by means of the ort-clause; 
this was the view set forth in “Analyse des ersten 
Johannesbriefes,” p. 156. But it is necessary to as¬ 
cribe them to the author, who wrote v 6. He imitated 
the style of the Source (antithetical parallelism). 

12 HiffTevtiv ets (“believe in”) appears in 1 John only 
at v 10 (twice) and 5:13, while it is very frequent in 
John. Elsewhere TTUJTtvtiv (“believe”) appears in 

1 John with the dative or a ort-clause (both occur 
also in John). There is no difference between them, 


as the occurrence of TTtcrreuetP with the dative im¬ 
mediately following demonstrates. The insertion of 
tov Oeov (“of God”) after ttjv papTVpiav (“the 
testimony”) in some MSS is certainly secondary; 
it was of course prompted by the following clause. 
The strongly attested reading eaurcj) for aura) is 
likewise an easily understood correction. 

13 The reading r(3 L>tq) (“his Son”) or Iesu Christo for 
r<j) (“God”) is certainly a correction, as the 
following ort-clause shows. 

14 The variant ovk ctti orivatv for ov LOTtvKev 

(aorist for perfect) is understandable but secondary. 

15 See p. 22 on 1:10. 

16 The demonstrative, as in v 9, points ahead and is 
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Zcut) ai&vios (“eternal life ”) 17 belongs to the escha¬ 
tological time of salvation, but is already present for 
faith; for God has given it to us as a gift, and according to 
3:14 we know “that we have passed out of death into 
life.” It can thus only be testimony in the sense that this 
knowledge is inherent in faith. One can only add, in 
accordance with 3:14, that faith is certain of this knowl¬ 
edge because it loves the brother. The “we” who speak 
thus are the community of believers . 18 The basis of 
this knowledge is given by: Kal a vrr\ 7) fa )ij ev r cp uup 
avrov eanv (“and this life is in his Son”). That the 
“life” can be the “testimony” lies in the fact that life is 
there in the Son of God for the believer, indeed in the 
historical Jesus, in whom the life was made manifest, ac¬ 
cording to 1:1-3. On the basis of v 6 , it is specifically 
to this historical Jesus that the spirit bears witness: the 
testimony given by the spirit and the testimony of God to 
the life bestowed upon us as a gift are one and the same, 
because life is given in the Son. One would not be sur¬ 
prised were the text to read: 17 foj 17 6 utoy kariv (“The 
life is the Son”). But, certain as it is that the revelation of 
the life is given in the historical Jesus, the author does 
not risk the direct equation of “life” and “Son” (as is 
done in Jn 11:25; 14:6), but chooses to say that “life” is 
given “in the Son,” a formulation that appears also in 
Jn 3:15 (similarlyjn 16:33; 20:31). 

■ 12 In v 12, the Either/Or with which man is con¬ 


fronted is expressed in a pair of sentences, which stand in 
antithetical parallelism and were probably taken from 
the Source: 

6 exoji' tov vlov exei rrjv {a)r}V 

6 firj ex^v tov vlov tov deov ttjv fa )rfv ovk exa . 19 

“He who has the Son has life; 

He who has not the Son of God has not life.” 

This demand for the decision of faith, in substance, is an 
exact parallel to 2:23. In 2:23 the relationship to the 
Father is expressed by e\HV (“have”); here the same 
verb expresses the relationship to the Son. That the two 
are materially identical is obvious, and one can cite 
2 Jn 9 as confirmation: there <=X^ describes the relation 
to both Father and Son. 

With this call to decision the whole Epistle, which 
encompasses 1:1-2:27 and the following sections, is 
effectively concluded. There follows in v 13 a postscript , 20 
which states the purpose of the Epistle. To it the ec¬ 
clesiastical redactor has added an appendix in 5:14-21. 21 
■ 13 TaDra eypa\pa (“I write these things”) naturally 
refers back to the whole Epistle, and, as in 1 :4 and often 
elsewhere, it is explicated by means of a tVa-clause . 22 
The subject of the verb (“I write”) is the author as 
authoritative representative of the tradition, as in 2:14, 

21 and elsewhere . 23 Those addressed are the readers 
as believers, not the congregation as such; the latter was 
referred to in v 11 with rffilv (“to us”). Accordingly, 


explicated by the on-clause. Schnackenburg points 
rightly to the fact that in the ort-clause the accusa¬ 
tive object precedes the subject and is thereby given 
strong emphasis. At the end of the clause he prefers 
the reading 17 /ueTs 6 deos (a matter of word order). 

17 Zwj) aiuvios (“life eternal”) and fa)77 (“life”) are 
used in the same sense, as v 11 shows and 1:2 had 
already demonstrated. 

18 On the “we” in 1 John, see pp. 9ff on 1:Iff, and 
p. 55 on 3:14. 

19 It is of course possible that the tov deov (“of God”) 
in the second line is an addition of the author. 

20 Cf. my discussion in “Die kirchliche Redaktion,” 
pp. 189f. 


21 See below, and “Die kirchliche Redaktion,” pp. 
191-96. Schnackenburg (pp. 14, 273) interprets 
differently; he attributes the lack of a coherent se¬ 
quence of thought to the author’s “way of proceed¬ 
ing by association.” 

22 See p. 15 n. 1 on 1:5. 

23 See pp. Ilf. 
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the indirect imperative contained in the iVa-clause is 
distinguished from the indicative of v 11: tv a dhr\T€ on 
kt\. (“that you may know . . .”). 24 The readers cer¬ 
tainly know, on the basis of 2:27, that they require 
no instruction; but their knowledge becomes a certainty 
if they are believers, and with such confidence (thus 
also stipulating the condition) 25 the author writes 


vfitu . . . tols TTHTrevovcnv (“to you . . . who believe”). 26 
The object of faith is given by els to ovo\x a rou uiou 
tov deov (“in the name of the Son of God”), as in 3:23, 
and in accordance with the admonition or warning 
against heretical doctrine that pervades the whole 
Epistle. 


24 The conclusion of John (20:31) is quite similar. 

25 It cannot therefore be said that the author writes to 
“mature and determined Christians” (Holtzmann). 
It is even less correct to say: “The author has not 
observed any deficiencies in the religious condition 
of the readers which he had to remedy, but rather 
merely recognized an available possession” (Win- 
disch). Schnackenburg (p. 273) rightly opposes these 
views: The author “intends to strengthen the sound 
Christian self-consciousness . . . And on p. 274 he 
adds: “The experience of God bestowed upon those 
who believe in Christ should become a life . . , 
gTasped with keen watchfulness.” 

26 Tots 'iruTTeucroua'LV kt\. is almost exactly as in 


Jn 1:12, where it may be an addition to the Source 
(Bultmann, p. 59 n. 2 [37 n. 4]). Here in v 13 it is 
appropriate in the context of the author’s conclusion. 
The reading ot TTtareuot'res (A al.) smoothes. Other 
MSS place rots marevdovaiv kt\. before the tva- 
clause. Ets to ovofia (“in the name”) is completely 
synonymous with roi oyo/xari in 3:23. 
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Appendix 


14 And this is the confidence which we have 

in him, that if we ask anything according 
to his will he hears us. 15 / And if we 
know that he hears us in whatever we 
ask, we know that we have obtained the 
requests made of him. 1 6/ If any one 
sees his brother committing what is not 
a mortal sin, he will ask, and will give 
him life, for those whose sin is not 
mortal. There is sin which is mortal; I do 
not say that one is to pray for that. 

17/ All wrongdoing is sin, but there is 
sin which is not mortal. 

18 We know that any one born of God does 

not sin, but He who was born of God 
keeps him, and the evil one does not 
touch him. 19/ We know that we are of 
God, and the whole world is in the 
power of the evil one. 20/ And we know 
that the Son of God has come and has 
given us understanding, to know him 
who is true; and we are in him who 
is true, insofar as we are in his Son Jesus 
Christ. This is the true God and eternal 
life. 21 / Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols. 

[RSV modified] 


The appendix falls into two parts, vss 14-17 and vss 
18-21. The theme of the first part is the prayer of Chris¬ 
tians, that of the second, Christian knowledge. 

■ 14f V erse 14 is couched entirely in the style of the au¬ 
thor: avTrj earlv . . . on (“this is. . . that”). 1 With 
rj Tvappr\<Tia fjv exopev irpos obrov (“the confidence 
which we have in him”) the redactor takes up a motif that 


was treated in 3:21 f and 4:17. In 3:21 it was the 7rap- 
prjfjla irpos rov Qtbv (“confidence before God”). In 
5:14 it is 7Tpos abrov (“before him”), and in sequence 
with v 13 it is not clear whether God or the Son of God is 
meant. The explication of the “confidence,” on ecus 
n airdopeda . . . clkovu rjpdov 2 (“if we ask anything . . . 
he hears us”), corresponds to 3:22, except that in 3:22 


1 See p. 15 n. 1 on the demonstrative that is explicated 
by means of a on-clause. 

2 There is, of course, no material difference between 
alrelv (“ask”) in 3:22 and aLTelcrdcu in 5:14; there 
is an interchange of forms also in Jas 4:2f. Nor are 
airelv and epurav distinguished. A irtlv and aLrel- 
adai are also used for prayer in Jn 16:23f, 26, in 
verses in which the departing Jesus promises the 
disciples that prayers addressed to the Father in his 


name will be answered. The concept TrappTjaia 
(“confidence, boldness”) in the sense of the freedom 
of prayer is not found in John. 
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there is a causal clause: otl ras evroXas avrov TTjpov - 
pev Kai t a apeara tvcoiriov avrov iroLodpev (“be¬ 
cause we keep his commandments and do what pleases 
him”), while here there is no causal clause; instead, 
the condition for a prayer certain to be heard is given as 
Kara to OeXrjpa avrov (“according to his will”). That 
irappTjaia (“confidence”) in 3:21, as in 4:17, is con¬ 
fidence in prayer addressed to God as judge does not play 
a role in 5:14. But above all, it is not evident why 7rap- 
pyala is taken as the theme at all; it is not, in any case, 
motivated by what precedes. Yet, there can be no doubt 
that the prayer theme is what genuinely interests the 
redactor, and that vss 14f are intended only to prepare for 
the new thing to be said in vss 16f. It is precisely for this 
reason that the redactor used the motif of 3:21 f, and 
further emphasized (in relation to 3:22) the assurance of 
the certainty of answered prayer in v 15, although not 
exactly in a logical form. For, the apodosis, o'Lbaptv 
otl kt\. (“we know that . . .”), says exactly the same 
thing as the if-clause, cav olbaptv otl ktX . (“if we 
know that...”): 3 if prayer is sustained by the knowledge 
of its being heard, then it follows that the one praying 
is certain of being heard. 4 5 Oldapev otl e\opev ra airij - 


para kt\. (“we know that we have obtained the 
requests . . .”) can only mean this. s 
■ 16f With vss 16f the redactor comes to his particular 
concern. After strongly emphasizing, in vss 14f, the 
certainty of answered prayer, it now comes as a complete 
surprise that prayer has a peculiar limit. It is likewise 
surprising that the subject is now intercessory prayer; 
there is no mention of this mode of prayer in vss 14f (nor 
anywhere in 1 John). 6 The subject, indeed, is not inter¬ 
cessory prayer in general, but intercession on behalf of a 
sinful brother, and even here a distinction is made: 
one is certainly to pray for a sinful brother, but only when 
his sin is not apaprla 7rpos Oavarov (“a mortal sin”). 7 

The problem of the sin of Christians is thus formulated 
as the question of which sins can be forgiven and which 
not. 8 It is a question which had already provoked re¬ 
flection in the Old Testament and in Judaism, where the 
unforgivable sin could also be designated as “sin unto 
death.” 9 The question arose early in the development of 
Christianity, as Heb 10:26; Herm. .Sim. VI.2 show. 10 
The appearance of this theme in 1 Jn 5:16 clearly demon¬ 
strates the character of the appendix, i.e., that it is the 
work of an ecclesiastical redactor. For, this distinction 


3 On the indicative oibap^v incorrectly used after 
eav, see Blass-Debrunner §372(1 a): cav is a vulgar¬ 
ism for tTrefi "0 kav =6 (tl) av, see Blass-Debrunner 
§107. 

4 In this otdapev, the o'ibapev of 3:2, 14 (cf. o'Ldare in 
2:20f; 3:5, 15) is being imitated. The “we” here is 
not the congregation as such, as in the other pas¬ 
sages, but those who pray from time to time. 

5 Atrr/^ia means “request, demand” in Phil 4:6; Lk 
23:24 (see Bauer j.u.). Here the sense is “what is 
obtained by prayer.” On “possess,” see v 12 
and 2:23. 

6 Nor is intercessory prayer discussed injn 16:23f, 26, 
where the promise of answered prayer is made 
(moreover, without the concept irapprjaia , “con¬ 
fidence”). 

7 The usage apapravu apapriav, “he sins a sin” 

(instead ofTrouiv ttjv apapTiav , as in 3:4, 8f) ap¬ 

pears only here. 


8 On vss 16f, cf. the excursus “Christ und Sunde,” in 
Schnackenburg, pp. 281-88. 

9 The phrase HIVB jiU “sin unto death,” Sota 48a is 
found in Strack-Billerbeck 111:779. According to 
Lev 4:2ff; 5: Iff; Num 15:22ff, the deliberate sin is 
considered unforgivable; it is punishable by death, 
or God will punish by death. For later Judaism, see 
Schnackenburg, p. 276 n. 5; Otto Michel, Der Brief 
an die Hebrder , KEK 13 (Gottingen: 11 1960), p. 350 
n. 1; especially for Qumran see Braun, “Qumran 
und das Neue Testament,” 113-15 [1:302-04]. 

10 The expression Ikovg'uos apapTaveiv (“sin delib¬ 
erately”) also appears in Heb 10:26; cf. Michel, Der 
Brief an die Hebrder , pp. 351 f. 
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between kinds of sin 11 stands in contradiction to 1 :5-2:2, 
as well as to 3:4-10. In 1 :5-2:2, Christian existence is 
understood as being constantly under forgiveness. The 
sinlessness of the believer is not understood as something 
earned, but as a gift which becomes present in forgiveness, 
and as gift makes the believer conscious, at the same 
time, of the constant demand of love. This dialectical 
understanding of Christian existence is abandoned in 
5:16f. 12 In 3:4-10, Christian existence is presented as 
exempt from sin, with the consequence that the problem 
of sins actually committed is never given thematic con¬ 
sideration. Rather, it is intended that the readers be made 
aware of the fact that Christian existence constantly 
hangs in the balance. The emphasis on the fact that who¬ 
ever sins shows that he is not “born of God” is a call to 
decision, and serves as the motivation of the admonition 
to “do right,” to brotherly love . 13 The distinction be¬ 
tween forgivable and unforgivable sins would completely 
destroy this Either/Or. The statement in 3:4 that every 
afiapTLa (“sin”) has the character of avofiia (“law¬ 
lessness”) also prohibits the distinction . 14 In contra¬ 
diction to this statement, it is said in 5:17 that every 
a 5 i ida (“wrongdoing”) is to be considered as apaprla 
(“sin”), but not every “sin” is, as such, 7rpos davarov 
(“mortal”). 

What does the redactor understand by ap,apria i rpos 
davarov (“mortal sin ”)? 15 Death is of course to be 


understood in contrast to life, which the one praying gives 
to the one not sinning irpos davarov (“unto death ”). 16 
Since fC 0 V 7 (“life”) can hardly be the corporeal life, 
but must refer (vss 11-13) to the fco?) (ai&vios) (“life 
[eternal]”) given by God, so is death to be understood 
here not as physical death, but as eternal death, and thus 
as the nothingness into which the unbeliever has fallen, 
according to 3:15. What will happen to such a futile 
life after physical death (as, for example, torment in hell), 
is reflected upon in neither 1 John nor in John. 

What is the “sin” which leads to such a “death”? If the 
redactor is thinking of the bent of the entire Epistle, 
then one thinks first of the apostasy from the true faith, 
and thus of the heretical doctrine (cf. especially 2 : 22 ; 

4:3; 5:12). And that is supported by v 21 (see below). 

But if the Appendix presupposes reflection on sin in an 
already advanced stage (see above, pp. 86 f on vss 16f), it 
is also possible that the redactor is thinking in general 
of a wanton transgression of the divine commandments, 
like the eKOvaius apapraveiv (“to sin deliberately”) 
in Heb 10:26, or even more concretely of grievous sins, 
such as adultery and murder, which were subsequently 
looked upon as unforgivable. A decision can scarcely 
be taken, as the diverse efforts of exegetes indicate . 17 

What the redactor wants to say, however, is clear: in¬ 
tercession on behalf of the sinner has its limitation in this: 
an intercessory prayer certain of being answered may 

and bcoaei and the kpcorT}aj] (“pray”) following is 
improbable. Otherwise a ns would be required be¬ 
fore {'iv a) kpcoTTjGj} in v 16d, which is added in 
some MSS. In all probability, no importance is to be 
attached to the absence of the article before {cotjv 
(“life”) (thus Schnackenburg, p. 276); it is missing 
in the corresponding phrase (irpos) davarov (“unto 
death”). 

17 In any case, one is not to think of Mk 3:28f par., 
since there the sins of those having Christian faith 
are not under discussion. On the question cf. 
Schnackenburg, pp. 276f. 


11 Nauck thinks that the distinction is not between 
two kinds of sin, but two kinds of sinners. Rightly 
opposed to this view are Schnackenburg, p. 277; and 
Braun, “Qumran und das Neue Testament,” p. 114 
[1:303]. 

12 See p. 51 on 3:6. 

13 See pp. 52ff on 3:9f. 

14 See pp. 49f on 3:4. 

15 IIpos davarov means: leading to death (as the neces¬ 
sary consequence); cf.Jn (4:35); 11:4a; see Bauer 
s.v. irpos III. 3b. 

16 The subject of 6 <j)<rei (“will give”) is very likely not 
God (so Schnackenburg), but the one praying, for 
a change of subject between airrjaet (“will ask”) 
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be made only on behalf of one who has not sinned “unto 
death.” The thought is expressed very diffusely and 
clumsily, and one is at loss, consequently, to know which 
text to follow in the concluding sentence in v 17. The 
best attested text is: /cat ecrriv apapTta ov 7rpos dava- 
rov (“but there is sin which is not mortal”). That would 
sound comforting, so to speak, to those who may be 
anxiously on guard against praying for a sinner, because 
it does not seem certain to them whether or not they 
are interceding for a mortal sinner. In that case, one 
wonders why this statement was not placed in v 16 before 
tcrriv a/iapria irpos Qix.vo.rov (“there is sin which is 
mortal”). 18 Some witnesses omit the ov (“not”). 19 In 
this case, the sentence would only be a repetition of v 16c. 

The second part of the appendix (5:18-21) is not re¬ 
lated conceptually to the first, and also is not itself bound 
together by a closely knit train of thought. Verses 18-20 
consist of sentences strung together, which repeat, with 
variation, thoughts of the whole epistle and end in 
v 21 with an imperative. The repetition of earlier motifs 
in vss 18-20 apparently seemed to the redactor an ap¬ 
propriate conclusion to a writing edited by him. These 
motifs are introduced by oihaptev (“we know”), already 
employed in v 15. 20 

■ 18 Verse 18a is a variation of 3:9, expanded by the 
addition of aXX’ 6 yevvqdeis €x tov deov Trjpei avrov 
xrX. (“but He who was born of God keeps him”). It is 


dubious whether 6 yevvrjdets (“the one born,” aorist 
passive) resumes 6 yeyevvrj/xevos (perfect passive) 
from the preceding clause; that would be an odd change 
of expression. Also, the designation of the believer as 
yevvrjdels ex tov deov (“born of God”) would be singu¬ 
lar. 21 Then, too, one would expect eavrdv (“himself”) 
rather than clvt6v (“him”), which some witnesses in¬ 
deed read. But against this view is the fact that eavrdv 
would require a predicate noun, such as acnviKov (“spot¬ 
less,” Jas 1:27) or ayvov (“pure”), as in 1 Tim 5:22. 22 
It therefore seems that Jesus Christ is to be understood 
by yevvrjdeis ex tov deov (“who was born of God”), 
although this designation is also singular and surpris¬ 
ing. 23 If one prefers to stick to the identification of the 
subjects of the two clauses (6 yevvrjdeis ex tov deov 
and 6 yeyevvrjpevos ex tov deov) and also keep the 
reading clvt6v (“him”), there is no other possibility 
than to understand 6 yevvyjdeis as a conditional par¬ 
ticiple and translate: “He who (or: if any one) is born 
of God, that one he keeps (viz., God).” 24 The expression 
Trjpei avrov (“keep him”), used of God, would con- 


18 The transposition considered by Windisch is a make¬ 
shift solution. 

19 According to Harnack and others, this omission 
may be original. Also cf. Schnackenburg, p. 278, 
who supports the retention ofou. 

20 On otdapev see p. 86 n. 4. The “we” of otdapev 
(“we know”) now embraces the entire Christisn 
congregation, however. 

21 The poorly attested reading rj yevvrjais is preferred 
by Harnack; on this point see Schnackenburg, pp. 
280 n. 2 and 281. 

22 T rjptLV (“keep”) occurs elsewhere in 1 John (as in 
John) with the object tcls evToXas (“the command¬ 
ments”) or tov \6yov (“the word”) (see pp. 24f 


on 2:3), thus in the sense of “observe, fulfill,” while 
here it means “keep” in the sense of “guard, pro¬ 
tect.” 

23 Schnackenburg rightly asks: “Why not 6 vios rod 
deov?” (“the Son of God”). That is suggested by 
v 20. 

24 Thus K. Beyer, Semitische Syntax im Neuen Testament , 
Studien zur Umwelt des Neuen Testaments 1 (Got¬ 
tingen, 1962), 1/1: 216f. Schnackenburg, p. 280, 
now agrees with him, whereas in the first edition he 
had understood “. . . whoever is (once) born of God 
holds fast to him”; in his earlier view he perceived 
the difficulty, to be sure, that Trjpelv tov deov 
(“hold fast to God”) is an extraordinary expression. 
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form tojn 17:11, 12, 15 and Rev 3:10. 25 It is difficult 
to understand why this could not also be said of Jesus 
Christ. 26 In any case, v 18c is understandable, whichever 
possibility one elects: Kal 6 Tvovrjpds ov\ aTvrtrai 
avTOv (“and the evil one does not touch him”). There 
can be no doubt that Trovrjpbs (“evil one”) refers to 
Satan, to the devil; 27 likewise there is no doubt that 
ovx dirTtrai avrov means: “he is not able to do him 
harm, cannot become his lord.” 28 

■ 19 The first part of v 19 is a repetition of 3:9. The 
second part, which indirectly expresses the victory of 
faith over the world (5:4), contains its confirmation, so 
to speak, in the assertion: Kal 6 Kbcrpos oXos iv tco 7ro- 
vr\p<2 Ktirai (“and the whole world is in the power of 
the evil one”). The assertion draws the consequence, as 
it were, from 2:15-17. It may remain an open question 
whether Koapos (“world”) is understood with respect to 
its nothingness or its hostility to God. 29 It is also dubious 
whether tv Trovrfpco Ktlrat means that the world lies 

in power of Satan, 30 and thus whether TVOvr\p& is mas¬ 
culine as in v 18, or whether it is to be taken as neuter, 
so that it would mean that the world is in a desperate 
state. 

■ 20 Motifs drawn from earlier parts of the letter are 
also taken up in v 20. The (third) olbaptv (“we know”) 
introduces what in substance is a repetition of what was 
said in 1:2; 3:5. 8, although formally it is noteworthy 


that fj/cei (“has come”) now replaces iefravtpwOy} (“was 
made manifest”). However, rfKtt is very likely synony¬ 
mous with t<j>avtpdod7] and can only mean “he has 
come”; it thus refers to the appearance of God’s Son in 
history. 31 The continuation, Kal dibcoKtv riplv hiavoiav 
kt\. (“and has given us understanding”), is formally 
unique, 32 but corresponds in substance to the assertion 
that xpWm (“anointing”), which bestows true knowl¬ 
edge (2:20f, 27), is given to the believer. The content 
of the ScavoLa (“understanding”) is given by the sub¬ 
ordinate clause: iva ytvaxrKoptv tov aXr\6tvov (“that 
we might know the true . . .”). 33 ’k\r\Bivbs (“true”), 
in accordance with common usage, can only refer to 
God, as in Jn 17:3; 1 Thess 1:9, and in accordance with 
Old Testament and Jewish terminology; but it also 
corresponds to the motif of the knowledge of God often 
repeated in 1 John (2:3f, 13f; 3:1; 4:6, 7f). 34 God is also 
intended in the independent (i.e., no longer dependent 
upon the subordinator IVa) continuation: Kal iapiv tv 
Tco clXtjOlvco (“and we are in him who is true”), 3S in 
substance not distinguishable from tK tov Otov icrptv 
(“we are of God”), v 19. The following phrase, iv t& 
via) avrov T7 ]<jov XpujTco (“in his Son Jesus Christ”), 
is striking; it cannot stand in simple opposition to iv tQ> 
aXr)6ivQ> (“in the true one”), for then the Son would be 
identical with “the true one.” It can only be a prepo¬ 
sitional attributive (explanatory) going with iapiv (“we 


and] came forth”) in Jn 8:42. See Bauer s.v. Id: 
7 jf£o> as a religious term = the coming of deity. 

32 Aidvoia (“understanding”) occurs only here in 

1 John (and John), but cf. Col 1:21; Eph 4:18, etc. 

33 The iW-clause is not dependent on SeSc otcev (“has 
given”), but explains biavoiav (“understanding”). 

34 The variant readings tov aXr}6ivbv 8eov (“the true 
God”) and to aXr}0ivbv (“the true thing”) are 
corrections. 

35 On “being in God,” see p. 20 n. 21 and 2:5. 


25 See Bultmann, p. 502 n. 2 [384 n. 2] on Jn 17:11. 

26 As (/uAdrreu' (“guard”) is used of KVpios (“Lord”) 
in 2 Thess 3:3 ( v.l. y deos, “God”). 

27 See p. 32 on 2:13f. 

28 ''Airrecrdai (“touch, take hold of”) in this sense oc¬ 
curs only here in the New Testament, but it appears 
with this meaning in the LXX and elsewhere; Bauer 
s.v. 

29 See pp. 32f on 2:15. 

30 The formulation is unique; Keio'^at in this sense also 
occurs in the LXX and in Greek literature; see Bauer 
s.v. 2b and Schnackenburg, pp, 288f. 

31 See pp. 8f on 1:2. 'H/cei is thus used like (e* rod 
6eov e^rjXOov nai) tjkoj (“[from God I proceeded 
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are”) and is therefore to be translated: “by virtue of 
the fact that (or: insofar as) we are in his Son Jesus 
Christ .” 36 One might happily accept the conjecture of 
Harnack that an ovres (“being”) has dropped out after 
tv . . . ’It jcrov XpuTTLo; however, one is also tempted 
to inquire with Bousset 37 whether the phrase, “in his Son 
Jesus Christ,” is not a gloss through which the affirmation 
of the full divinity of Christ first came into the text. For 
this is expressly asserted in the following sentence: ovros 
tcfTLV ktX. (“this is. . .”). However, ovros (“this 
one”), in its position after the phrase “in his Son Jesus 
Christ,” cannot refer to God, but only to Jesus Christ, 
although the preceding tv rco dXrjdLV a) (“in the true 
one”) can refer only to God. But if the sentence is origi¬ 
nal, it is designed to provide a rationale for the claim that 
we are in God, in the “true one,” because (insofar as) we 
are in his Son, by designating the Son himself as 
pos 6 e6s (“true God”). The attribution would be 
superfluous as a characteristic of the Father . 38 Further¬ 
more, it would be strange to say not only, ovrds eanv 
6 aXridivos (“this is the true one”), but 6 dXrjdivds 
deos (“the true God”). In addition, /cat fa >77 at&vios 
(“and eternal life”) as a characteristic of Jesus Christ 
agrees with v 11 : avrr] rj $* 0)17 (scil. ai&vtos) ev to? ulaj 
avrov €<ttlv (“this life [eternal] is in his Son”), and 
with Jn 11:25; 14:6. 39 

■ 21 The last sentence of v 20 , which is similar to a 


confessional formula, is followed by an imperative in 
v 21 as a conclusion. The imperative is introduced by 
the customary address TtKvia (“little children”), which 
contrasts strongly with the threefold olbapitv (“we 
know”) of vss 18-20. It is understandable that the re¬ 
dactor concludes with an imperative, and it may be 
assumed that in his sense the admonition in v 21 is a suit¬ 
able conclusion for the whole writing. In that case, how¬ 
ever, 4>vXd^are lavra arvo r&v elSaiXaiv (“keep your¬ 
selves from idols ”) 40 must have the meaning of an 
admonition not to fall prey to false teaching, since this 
warning runs through the whole letter. The formulation 
is indeed striking. The phrase itself is odd, since it is not 
found elsewhere in the epistle . 41 Most striking, how¬ 
ever, is the phrase d 7 ro ro)v tib&Xuv (“from idols”). 

It is improbable that “idols,” i.e., “images,” are meant 
by ct(5o)Xa; 42 for then the sense of the admonition would 
have to be not to participate in pagan cults. Since, how¬ 
ever, in accordance with the warning that persists 
v throughout 1 John and corresponding to the characteristic 
of faith given in v 20 , it can only be an admonition to 
guard oneself from false doctrine— etdcoXa is to be un¬ 
derstood in the sense of “false gods .” 43 The redactor 
has therefore evidently understood the false teaching as 
apostasy from true faith; and it is probably this that 
he understands as the “sin unto death” in vss 16f. 44 The 
singularity of the admonition in v 21 lies in the fact that 


39 Schnackenburg thinks that the lack of the article 
before £* 0)17 (“life”) points to the fact “that this word 
was added as a genuine predicate which illuminates 
the context.” I think it hardly calls for this consider¬ 
ation. 

40 'Eaurous for lavra following upon reKvia is an 
understandable correction. 

41 QvXaaaeiv occurs only here in 1 John. The word 
appears not infrequently elsewhere in the New Tes¬ 
tament in the sense of “guard, protect.” In John, 
however, it occurs only at 12:25; 17:12, but without 
lavrovs (“yourselves”). This usage is also found in 
Greek literature; see Bauer r.y. lc; likewise </>uAacr- 
ceiv &7TO is found in the New Testament only at Lk 


36 'E v rc3 before uicS is omitted in many textual wit¬ 
nesses; in others Trj crov Xparro) is lacking. 

37 Wilhelm Bousset, Kyrios Christos , tr. John Steely 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1970), pp. 238f [178]. Since 
kv rCo is missing in some MSS, it is doubtless a cor¬ 
rection. The omission of ’ItjctoO Xptaro) in others 
is probably only an oversight of the scribe. 

38 One may vacillate, to be sure. Cf. Holzmann’s re¬ 
flection: .. with the intention of being under¬ 

stood, no one can characterize two subjects in the 
same breath with aX^divos .” Windisch also vacil¬ 
lates. However, a redactor who is compiling must 
be expected to write things an original author would 
not produce. 
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the redactor, when he identifies the false teaching with 
the worship of false gods, condemns the false teaching 
simply as paganism. He is able to do that to the extent 
that he is acquainted with the characterization of the 
false teachers as antichrists (2:18-4:3), and that it can 
be said of them: rifjL&v e^yjXd av } aXX* ovk rjcrav e £ 

7)ficov (“they went out from us, but they were not of us/’ 


2:19), and a vrol tK rod Kdafxov eiaiv (“They are of 
the world,” 4:5). He can therefore understand the false 
teaching only as apostasy from the true faith and thus 
call it “worship of idols,” even though the heretics claim 
to be Christians. 45 


12:15; 2 Thess 3:3. 

42 So used in Greek literature, in the LXX, and 1 Cor 
12:2; Rev 9:20; see Bauer s.v. 

43 Ei<5o)\oy is used in the sense of “false gods” in the 
LXX, in Judaism, in the New Testament at 1 Cor 
8:4, 7; 1 Thess 1:9, and elsewhere; see Bauer s.v. 

44 In the second edition Schnackenburg adopted the 
view of Nauck (Die Tradition und der Charakter des 
ersten Johannesbriefes) that the warning against €t- 
<5a>\a is simply a warning against sin. On Nauck’s 
reading, false gods and sin are very closely related 
in the Qumran texts, and 1 Jn 5:21 is also to be un¬ 
derstood from this perspective. Haenchen, “Neuere 
Literatur,” pp, 21-4 [255—60], was already critical 


of Nauck; then Braun, “Qumran und das Neue Tes¬ 
tament,” pp. 115f [1:304f] comments: “In Qumran 
the warning against idols is a warning against apos¬ 
tasy from the community with its strict observance; 
in ordinary Judaism the warning is against any 
heathen cultus; in 1 John there is a general warning 
against any taint of paganism in Christianity.” 

45 H. Braun, “Literar-Analyse,” 288 [238], rightly 
considers it improbable that a second or third gen¬ 
eration congregation would be warned against re¬ 
lapsing into paganism. 
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3 John 





3 John 1 


Prescript 


1 The elder to the beloved Gaius, whom I 

love in truth. 

[RSV modified] 


■ 1 The Third Epistle of John, like most early Christian 
letters, begins with a prescript, which is remarkably 
abrupt in contrast to other forms, indeed is incomplete. 
There is the customary mention of the sender and re¬ 
cipient, but the usual greeting (or wish) is missing. 

The sender calls himself 6 7 rpecrpvrepos (“the elder”) 
without any further qualification. The term is used in 
this way in the Pastorals and in the letters of Ignatius. 
Who this “elder” is, is completely uncertain; it is certain 
only that the title designates the dignity and authority 
of the writer. It is improbable that the term is the title of 
an office; in that case, one would expect the text to read: 
6 Tpeapvrepos tt}s tKKXrjaLas tv . . . (“the elder of the 
church at . . .”). 1 In an earlier period the term could 
mean simply the “old man,” 2 i.e. a senior to whom 
respect is due, with whom the author sustains a personal 
relationship. The use of the term dyairTjTds (“beloved”) 
for the addressee could be taken in support of this earlier 
meaning; the conclusion of the epistle (vss 12f) might 


likewise be so understood. However, it is more likely that 
“the elder” designates the author as one of the 7r ptapv- 
repoi (“presbyters”) whom Papias (in Eusebius, Hist, 
eccl. 3.39.3f) calls the bearers and transmitters of the 
apostolic tradition. 3 

Nothing is known of the addressee, Gaius, from other 
sources. 4 Since the author reckons Gaius among “his” 
children in v 4, it is tempting to speculate that Gaius 
was converted to the Christian faith by “the elder.” 

From v 15 it is perhaps to be inferred that he was a mem¬ 
ber of the congregation of which Diotrephes (vss 9f) 
claimed to be the leader, and that he formed the “center 
of a circle of friends” (Schnackenburg). The appella¬ 
tion “beloved” is a common characterization and form of 


1 TLpecr(3vTepos (“elder”) is understood as the desig¬ 
nation of an official by, e.g., Haenchen, “Neuere 
Literatur,” 288-91 [307-11]: the irpecflOrepos is 
the “bearer of a congregational office,” the “prae- 
ses presbyterii.” But above all by Ernst Kasemann, 
“Ketzer und Zeuge,” 292-511. Kasemann is of the 
opinion that the author was once a presbyter of 
Diotrephes (mentioned in vss 9f), was excommuni¬ 
cated by Diotrephes because of heresy, but held on 
to his title as presbyter. This fanciful hypothesis is 
opposed, and rightly, by Haenchen, “Neuere Lite¬ 
ratur,” 277-81 [295-9]; Schnackenburg, pp. 299f; 
Gunther Bornkamm, TDNT VI:671 n. 121 [671 

n. 121]. 

2 The comparative force of Trpec(3vTepos need not be 

retained; see Blass-Debrunner §244(2). Thus, 

Schnackenburg, Bornkamm and others translate it 
as der Alte , i.e., “the elder” (“elder” in English is 
not necessarily comparative). 


Thus Bornkamm, TDNTVI:61\ [671], “The elder 
with his wishes and works is outside any ecclesi¬ 
astical constitution” (following Hans von Campen- 
hausen, Ecclesiastical Authority and Spiritual Power m 
the First Three Centuries , tr. A. Baker [Stanford: Stan¬ 
ford University Press, 1969], 127 [132]). Werner 
Georg Kiimmel, Introduction to the New Testament , 
tr. A.J. Matill, Jr. (Nashville: Abingdon, 1966), 
pp. 315f, also gravitates to this hypothesis. Willi 
Marxsen, Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Gulersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 4 1964), 227, is undecided. Haenchen, 
“Neuere Literatur,” 291 [310], thinks “that here 
the two fundamental meanings, ‘elder as congre¬ 
gational office’ and ‘elder as bearer of the tradition,’ 
were once combined.” Schnackenburg, pp. 295-301, 
is detailed and very cautious on the question of 
authorship. 

Gaius is a common name; to identify the Gaius here 
with any other Gaius in the New Testament (1 Cor 
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address among Christians. s Here, however, it has a as it were, what would otherwise be the customary greet- 

special ring, since the author adds the affirmation: 6 v ing or wish in the prescript. 

kyo) ayaTVw kv a\-q6elq. (“whom I love in truth”). The 

word a\7)deia (“truth”) can be used in various senses, 

as v 3 immediately shows. In the combination ayairav 

kv a\T)dtlq. (“to love in truth”), a\i]deLa can only 

mean: in reality, authentically. 6 The clause replaces, 


1:14; Acts 19:29; 20:4) would be arbitrary. 

Cf., e.g., in the New Testament, Rom 1:7; 1 Cor 
4:14; 10:14; 1 Petr2:ll. 

’Ey dXTjtfeip (“in truth’ 1 ) therefore has the sense of 
dXTjtfois in Matt 14:33; Jn 1:47; 4:42, and else¬ 
where. The phrase ayaTrav kv a\r)6eLq. (“love in 
truth”) appears only here and in 2 Jn 1; however, it 
also appears in 1 Jn 3:18 in a special antithesis: p?) 

ayairufiev Xoyw . . . aXXa kv epyu; nai 
(“let us not love in word . . . but in deed and in 
truth”), where dXr^eta also means “reality.” It 
can doubtless be said that the emphasis on the terms 
dyairav (“to love”) and a\i]Baa (“truth”) isjo- 
hannine, without thereby saying anything signifi¬ 
cant about the question of authorship. It is arbitrary 
to identify the 7Tpecr/3i/T£pos (“the elder”) with John 
the presbyter mentioned by Papias (Eusebius, Hist, 
eccl. 3.39.4) and even to see in him John the son of 
Zebedee; on this subject, see Haenchen, “Neuere 


Literatur,” 267-9 [282-5], 289f [308f]. Schnacken- 
burg, pp. 300f, is cautious: “On the whole, one is 
inclined to conclude that the question whether John 
the apostle and son of Zebedee is the author of the 
three Johannine letters cannot finally be settled on 
account of the complexity of the ‘Johannine ques¬ 
tion, 1 but that one must at least postulate an eminent 
personality, from the ‘Johannine circle, 1 perhaps a 
disciple of the apostle, who was responsible for the 
letters and who represents and maintains the ‘Johan¬ 
nine tradition. 1 ” 
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3 John 2—8 


■ 2 The author chooses the opening mode of address, 
ayamjTe (“beloved”), in accordance with the prescript. 
Following the vocative, the letter opens with a formulaic 
wish 1 for the well-being and health of the addressee . 2 
The wish corresponds to the well-being of the addressee: 
Ka6<bs (“corresponding to the fact that”) evodovrat crov 17 
\pv\V (“as I know it is well with your soul”). In this con¬ 
text, formulaic evodovadai (“get along well”) takes on 
a special nuance: it is not restricted here to the corpo¬ 
real well-being of Gaius, but means the healthy condition 
of his “soul,” as v 3 illustrates, ^vxv (“soul”) is cer- 


Conduct with regard to 
Itinerant Brethren 

2 Beloved, I pray that all may go well with 

you and that you may keep well, as I 
know it is well with your soul. 3/ For I 
greatly rejoiced when some of the 
brethren arrived and testified to the 
truth of your life, as indeed you do 
follow the truth. 4/ No greater joy can I 
have than this, to hear that my children 
follow the truth. 

5 Beloved, it is a loyal thing you do when 

you render any service to the brethren, 
especially to strangers, 6/ who have 
testified to your love before the church. 
You will do well to send them on their 
journey as befits God's service. 7/ For 
they have set out for his sake and 
have accepted nothing from the heathen. 
8/ So we ought to support such men, 
that we may be fellow workers in 
the truth. 

[RSV modified] 


tainly not to be understood in the sense of a dualism of 
body and soul, but refers simply to the person addressed . 3 
■ 3 The expression of joy in v 3 (as in 2 Jn 4) corresponds 
to the tradition of epistolary style . 4 The object of joy in 
this case is the praiseworthy conduct of Gaius, that is, 
his a\7]6eta (“truth”). As in the case of the phrase im¬ 
mediately following, kv rfj a\r}6elq. irepiirareiv (“to 
walk in the truth”), “truth” can refer only to the conduct 
of Gaius that corresponds to the divine reality (or its 
revelation). The same thing can be said of the use of the 
term in vss 8 , 12. Gaius 5 comportment has been reported 


1 Such a wish as this is common at the beginning of 
private letters in late antiquity; cf., e.g., P.Oxy . XIV 
1680.2ff; Loeb, Select Papyri I, nos. Ill and 112. 

(“I pray”), with which irtpl ttclvtwv (“in 
all respects”) goes, hardly refers to prayer, but is 
simply a wish in conformity with typical epistolary 3 
style. Cf. Robert Funk, “The Form and Structure of 
II and III John,” JBL 86 (1967): 424-30. 

2 EvoSovffdcu appears in the New Testament only here 4 


and at Rom 1:10; 1 Cor 16:2. It is common in the 
LXX and papyri; see Bauer s.v. 7 and Schnacken- 
burg, p. 321 n. 3, on vytaLvetv in epistolary wishes. 
Cf. Funk, “The Form and Structure of II and III 
John,” JBL 86 (1967): 425. 

One could virtually translate, “your life,” as in 1 Jn 
3:16. Also cf. 1 Petr 1:9, where vpwv owTTipiav 
ypvx&v means simply, “your salvation.” 

See Bauer jr.u. X<*tpa) 2. In Christian letters it is joy 
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to the author by means of the testimony of the brethren 
who came to him. s As emerges from vss 6f, these brethren 
are evidently missionaries. It is not to be concluded 
from their visit to Gaius, however, that the ivpta&vrepos 
(“elder”) was the leader of a provincial missionary 
organization (Harnack). Their testimony corresponds 
to what the author is certain of in any case: Kdflcbs av 
tv aXrjdtiq. irtpLiraTth (“as indeed you do follow the 
truth”). 6 

■ 4 Verse 4 explains the exaprjv Xiav (“I greatly re¬ 
joiced”) of v 3: there is no greater joy for the author than 
to hear that his “children” lead their lives in the truth, 
as he had just said of Gaius in v 3. 7 T txva (“children”) 
as a designation of believers (1 John often uses TtKVta, 
“little children,” instead) is common (Bauer, s.v. 2b). 
When the author speaks of “my children,” it is natural to 
assume that he is referring to persons he himself has 
won to the faith; cf. Phil 2:22; 1 Cor 4:14; Gal 4:19. 

■ 5 The author repeats the vocative “beloved” in v 5 


and comes to the theme that is on his mind: the right 
conduct vis-a-vis itinerant brethren. Verse 5, in the first 
instance, is an admonition: Gaius ought to know that 
he acts “faithfully” 8 whenever he does anything for the 
brethren, especially strangers, and thus for those who are 
itinerant. It is to be concluded from v 7 that itinerant 
missionaries are involved. 

■ 6 In v 6 praise and admonition are combined. Itiner¬ 
ant brethren have testified before the congregation 

on behalf of the love of Gaius, 9 which, in this case, natu¬ 
rally was demonstrated concretely as hospitality. The 
act of hospitality, in addition to other things, involves not 
only showing the guest the way and giving him direc¬ 
tions, but also providing provisions for the journey. 10 In 
this respect, the praise is supplemented by the admoni¬ 
tion: Gaius will do well to send the itinerant brethren 
on their way, equipped in a manner worthy of God. 

■ 7 Verse 7 shows that the itinerant brethren are mis¬ 
sionaries who have gone out virtp rod ovbparos (“for his 


at the persistence or growth of the congregation 
addressed: Rom 16:19; 2 Cor 7:7,13, 16; Phil 1:18; 

1 Thess 3:9; Col 2:5. The yap (“for”) is omitted 
after txap’pv (“I rejoiced”) in several MSS, but 
may be original. Cf. Funk, “The Form and Struc- 
tureofll and III John,” JBL 86 (1967): 425fT. 

5 Maprupety with the dative, “bear witness for,” is 
frequent; see Bauer s.v. la; with rfj aXy}deiQ, (“for 
the truth”) alsoJn 5:33; 18:37. 

6 In the first edition of his commentary, Schnacken- 
burg translates the Kad&s clause: “as you (indeed) 
really walk.” The Kad&s (“as”) is probably under¬ 
stood correctly here, but not tv dXrjfleip. The latter, 
in the second edition, is correctly rendered in my 
judgment as “in (the) truth.” On the other hand, 
Schnackenburg now takes the xaflcds-clause differ¬ 
ently: “that is, that you walk. . . .” He thus takes the 
clause as indirect discourse, depending upon pa p- 
TVpovvTW (“testify”), and understands Kad&s in 
the sense of d>s or ttws. UtpLTrartLV (“walk,” as in 

2 Jn 4) is common in a metaphorical sense; see Bauer 
s.v. la. Thus also 1 Jn 1:6f; 2:6,11. 

7 The variant XQ-pw instead of xapdy is certainly 
secondary, and could have been prompted by Paul¬ 


ine usages such as those in Rom 1:5; 1 Cor 3:10. 
Met^orepos for ptLfav is vulgar; see Blass-Debrun- 
ner § 61 (2); it appears only here in the New Testa¬ 
ment. The L^a^clause (in place of tov with the in¬ 
finitive) is epexegetical, as often in John, e.g., Jn 
15:2; 1 Jn 5:3; see Blass-Debrunner § 394. 

8 Ul(Tt6v ttolclv means “act loyally”; see Bauer s.v. 
lb. ’Epyd^etrflcu does not mean an official action, 
but a “voluntary charitable action,” as Schnacken¬ 
burg correctly interprets. Cf. Funk, “The Form 
and Structure of II and III John,” JBL 86 (1967): 
427f. 

9 On papTVpelv with the dative, see above, n. 5. 

’ E vuttlov 6KK\r)(ria$, i.e., “before the assembled 
congregation”; the article is lacking as is often the 
case in prepositional phrases (Blass-Debrunner 

§ 255). The “church” (only here and in vss 9f in the 
Johannine writings) means the individual congrega¬ 
tion, as often in Paul. 

10 On this sense of irpoirkpirtiv, see Bauer s.v. 2. 
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3 John 2-8 


name’s sake”), which can only mean “for Christ,” 11 
i.e., to proclaim him. This is confirmed by the characteri¬ 
zation: /JLT]8ev XapPavovres and tcjv Wvlk&v (“ac¬ 
cepting nothing from the heathen”). 12 They thus do not 
resemble “heathen peripatetic philosophers (Cynics) 
nor the mercenary mendicant priests (of the Dea Syria 
[Syrian goddess]).” 13 They are dependent, consequently, 
on the support of Christian brothers. 

■ 8 The admonition is generalized in v 8: we, that is, 
we Christians, have the duty to extend hospitality or 
support to such itinerant missionaries. 14 The admonition 


contained in this generalization is not only made em¬ 
phatic by the tVa-clause, but is also made plausible: 

'Lva avvepyoi yLvu/ieOa rfj dXTjdetq. (“that we may be 
fellow workers in the truth”). 15 ’AXi^eia (“truth”) 
here, as in v 4, can only refer to the reality of God or its 
revelation. 16 Since yivopat can substitute for 
the sense need not be taken as “that we may become fel¬ 
low workers”; nevertheless, what is probably intended is: 
“that we may prove ourselves to be . . .,” as Schnacken- 
burg translates. 


11 "Qvopa (“name”) became a common designation 
for Christ at an early date; see Schnackenburg, p. 

324 n. 7. 

12 The edvLKOL are the “heathen,” as in Matt 5:47; 

6:7, or in this particular case, the heathen auditors 
of the proclamation. 

13 So Schnackenburg, p. 324, who refers in n. 5 to 
illustrative examples. 

14 See Bauer s.v. 1. 

15 Xvvepyuv (“work with”) is common with the da¬ 
tive (of person); Bauer s.v. That the reference here is 
not to cooperative endeavor in something, but to 
personal relation to the truth (Schnackenburg), 
seems to me to be an erroneous notion. Roland Berg- 


meier, “Zum Verfasserproblem des II. und III. 
Johannesbriefes,” 57 (1966):98, points to 

Ps. Clem. Horn. 17.19.7ff as parallel to cvvepyoi . . . 
rfj aXydelq.. 

16 See above, on v 3. 
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3 John 9-10 


Diotrephes as Opponent of 
the Elder 


9 I have written something to the church; 

but Diotrephes, who likes to put himself 
first, does not acknowledge my au¬ 
thority. 10/ So if I come, I will bring up 
what he is doing, prating against me 
with evil words. And not content with 
that, he refuses himself to welcome 
the brethren, and also stops those who 
want to welcome them and puts them 
out of the church. 

[RSV modified] 


■ 9 Verses 9 and 10 are closely connected with vss 2-8. 

If, in vss 2-8, hospitality with regard to itinerant brethren 
was praised and required, now the conduct of Diotrephes 
with regard to these brethren is sharply censured. In 
this connection, the author makes reference to an earlier 
writing: eypa\pa tl rfj eKKXyaiq. (“I have written some¬ 
thing to the church”). 1 We have no knowledge of this 
letter. It doubtless must have dealt with the theme of vss 
3-8, i.e., the commendation of hospitality vis-a-vis itiner¬ 
ant brethren, since, according to v 10, it is precisely this 
that Diotrephes rejects. 2 Surely what is said of him, 
ovk € 7 ru 5 ex€Tcu rjpas (“he does not acknowledge us”), 
can only mean that rejection. 3 Whether he did not even 
lay the letter before a gathering of the congregation, 
or induced the congregation to reject it, cannot be deter¬ 


mined. Diotrephes, of whom nothing is known otherwise, 
is called 6 (frcXoTTpooTevcov a vt&v (“who likes to put 
himself first”), and thus the one who claims first position 
in the congregation (ai)TU)v } “among them”). The 
term (piXoirpcorevcov is attested elsewhere neither in the 
New Testament nor in non-Christian literature. It was 
perhaps created by the author, as a means by which 
he disparagingly avoids or replaces the real title of Diotre¬ 
phes, i.e., kivic kottos (“bishop”). 4 Since Diotrephes does 
not seem to be accused of being a false teacher, it must 
be a question of conflict between him and the author, 
evidently over congregational organization, as Harnack 
correctly saw long ago. 5 Harnack sees in Diotrephes 
“the first monarchical bishop we know,” to whom are 
opposed the itinerant missionaries, who, for their part, de- 


1 The variant av instead of rl doubtless depends on 
the assumption that the letter in question was never 
really written (“I would have written to the 
church,” instead of “I have written something . . .”). 

2 The letter can thus have been neither 1 John nor, as 
often assumed, 2 John. 

3 The replacement of the singular by the plural (rjpas) 
here is hardly significant. In any case, it is not an 
editorial “we” any more than it is in vss 10 and 12. 
’EiTnStx^dai, which elsewhere means “receive (as 

a guest)” (as in v 10 immediately following), can 
here only have the sense “recognize.” 

4 This title for a congregational leader is met earlier in 

Phil 1:1, alongside irpea^vrepos (“presbyter”; 1 


Tim 5:17; Acts 14:23; etc.). The two titles are evi¬ 
dently used in the same sense in Tit 1:5-7. Cf. Bult- 
mann, Theology of the New Testament , §53. 

Harnack, Uber den dritten Johannesbrief.TV 15:3b 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1897). 
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3 John 9-10 


rive their authority from the TTpecr^vrepos (“elder”) as 
the leader of a missionary organization. The conflict 
between Diotrephes and the author is understood by other 
scholars as a conflict, at the same time, over right doc¬ 
trine, with Diotrephes as an innovator and heretical 
teacher . 6 Ernst Kasemann 7 has reversed this thesis and 
probably justifiably claimed that Diotrephes was the 
representative of the developing orthodox ecclesiastical 
tradition, to whom the theological direction represented 
by the elder appeared to be heterodox. The reason was 
that this theology (like the Johannine literature generally) 
expressed the Christian faith in the conceptual apparatus 
of Gnostic thought . 8 

■ 10 The phrase, ovk rjpas (“he does not 

acknowledge us”) of v 9, is described more concretely in 
v 10 , where the author says he will “call to mind” works 
of Diotrephes, that is, he will bring them up for discus¬ 
sion during a visit now in prospect (v 14). 9 This means, of 
course, evil works as they are depicted by a 7roi6i A6- 


701 s Tovrjpois 0 A vap&v rjpas (“what he is doing, prating 
against me with evil words ”). 10 Thus they are irrespon¬ 
sible or even abusive words. His evil works, however, 
are not limited to that (kcu pi) apKOVpevos eiri rourots, 
“And not content with that”). Diotrephes also denies 
hospitality to (itinerant) brethren , 11 and not only that, 
he also prevents those who are willing from doing so, and 
excludes them from the congregation . 12 The present 
tense indicates the customary conduct of Diotrephes, but 
it does not specify when and how often Diotrephes has 
actually acted in this manner, nor do we learn, in partic¬ 
ular, whether Gaius, who perhaps belonged to the con¬ 
gregation of Diotrephes, was also affected by it. If the 
author proposes to take Diotrephes to task on his visit, 
one is forced to conclude that the conduct of Diotrephes 
is not recognized by the congregation without opposition, 
and v. 15 probably shows that there were followers of the 
elder, or at least his line of thinking, in the congrega¬ 
tion. 13 


6 It is so understood, for example, by H. Wendt in 
various publications; Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and 
Heresy in Earliest Christianity , ed. R. A. Kraft and G. 
Krodel, Members of Philadelphia Seminar on Chris¬ 
tian Origins (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971) 
even characterizes Diotrephes as a major heretic. Cf. 
Haenchen, “Neuere Literatur,” 270-7 [290-9], on 
the whole question. 

7 Kasemann, “Ketzer und Zeuge,” 292-311, [168— 

87], Also cf. Kasemann’s conception of the historical 
situation reflected in the Johannine writings in his 
work, The Testament oj Jesus: A Study oj the Gospel oj 
John in the Light oj Chapter 17 , tr. Gerhard Krodel 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968). 

8 Although Kasemann may well be correct in holding 
that Diotrephes is the representative of the legitimate 
ecclesiastical tradition, to whom the Johannine 
literature must have appeared as suspiciously heret¬ 
ical, he has nevertheless carried this idea much too 
far with reference to 3 John. For, the theme of right 
doctrine is scarcely under discussion in 3 John, and 
Johannine terminology occurs only rarely, for in¬ 
stance in vss Ilf. The view that the “elder” of 3 John 
was a presbyter in the congregation of Diotrephes 


and that Diotrephes excommunicated this presbyter, 
who nevertheless retained his title as presbyter, is 
simply fanciful. In addition to Haenchen’s discus¬ 
sion in “Neuere Literatur,” also cf. G. Bornkamm, 
TDNT VI 671 n. 121; Schnackenburg, pp. 299f. 

9 'TTropipVTiGKU meaning to call to mind in an ad¬ 
monitory fashion appears also, e.g., in 2 Tim 2:14; 

1 Clem 62:3. 

10 <J>AvapeiV (“bring unjustified charges against”) 
appears only here in the New Testament; see Bauer 
s.v. 

11 On €7Tt5ex €<7 ^ at > n a different sense here than in 
v 9, see above, p. 100 n. 3. 

12 ’E/qJdAAaj here can doubtless only mean excom¬ 
munication, as in Jn 9:34f. 

13 Schnackenburg, for example, also interprets it in 
this way. 
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3 John 11-12 


Exhortation and Commendation 
of Demetrius 


11 Beloved, do not imitate evil but imitate 

good. He who does good is of God; he 
who does evil has not seen God. 12/ De¬ 
metrius has testimony from every one, 
and from the truth itself; I testify to 
him too, and you know my testimony 
is true. 

[RSV modified] 


■ 11 The author addresses Gaius again as ay cur r\Tt 
(“beloved,” as in vss 2 and 5) and warns him against fol¬ 
lowing the bad example of Diotrephes, which does not 
necessarily prove that Gaius belonged to Diotrephes’ con¬ 
gregation. For if the admonition not to do evil but to do 
good is an admonition to hospitality in accordance with 
v 10, as it doubtless is, it applies generally, irrespective of 
the congregation to which Gaius may have belonged. If, 
in spite of its reference to the concrete situation, the ad¬ 
monition as such has the ring of a general rule, this 
tone is enhanced by virtue of the two sentences appended 
without conjunction (asyndetically). The two sentences 
are reminiscent in form (i.e. antithetical parallelism) 
and in content of Johannine language and could be 
sentences out of the tradition of the Johannine school. 

Of course, the verb ayadoiroitiv (“to do good”) appears 
only here in the Johannine writings, but tK tov Seov 
tfjTiv (“to be out of God”) sounds quite Johannine 
(cf. 1 Jn 3:10; 4:2-7; Jn 8:47). 1 The same can be said 


of the negative assertion, ov\ cupa/ccy tov deov (“has 
not seen God”) (cf. 1 Jn 3;6). 

■ 12 The admonition of v 11 is obliquely concretized in 
v 12, in the recommendation of a certain Demetrius 
to Gaius. Of Demetrius nothing is known from other 
sources. He could have belonged to the itinerant breth¬ 
ren, spoken of in vss 2-8. Perhaps he is the bearer of 
the present letter. His recommendation points to the fact 
that favorable testimony on Demetrius’ behalf had been 
given by “every one” (that is, by everyone in question), 
indeed by the “truth” itself. In substance this can mean 
nothing different from the testimony of the brethren 
for the “truth” (of Gaius) in v 3. However, the “truth,” 
therefore the divine reality or its revelation, is here 
personified. 2 The significance of this testimony is em¬ 
phasized by the assertion that the author can also provide 
such testimony, and can appeal, in support of its validity, 
to the fact that Gaius knows him (/cat ot5as, “and you 
know”). 


1 For etyat zk (“to be from”), which, although it de¬ 
notes origin, means nature, also see 1 Jn 2:21. 

2 So also in the quotation of Papias found in Eusebius, 
Hist. eccl. 3.39.3, to which Bergmeier, “Zum Ver- 
fasserproblem des II. und III. Johannesbriefes,” 99, 
refers. 
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3 John 13-15 


■ 13f The assurance that the author could have written 
much more but rejects that option (as in 2 Jn 12) sounds 
formulaic and is reminiscent of Jn 20:30. 1 Here, however, 
it has a different motivation: in John the motivation is 
the superabundance of things to be written about, while 
here it is unnecessary to write more because the author 
will shortly see Demetrius personally and speak with 
him. 2 

■ 15 The closing wish is abrupt, as in 1 Petr 5:14: 
eiprjvrj (“peace”). 3 It is followed by the closing greeting, 
as in Pauline, other Christian, and non-Christian letters. 4 


Closing Matters 


13 I had much to write to you, but I would 

rather not write with pen and ink; 14/ I 
hope to see you soon, and we will talk 
together face to face. 

15 Peace be to you. The friends greet you. 

Greet the friends, every one of them. 

[RSV modified] 


Those who send greetings are referred to as (friXoi 
(“friends”); this shows that the author stands in a circle 
of friends. And when the addressee is requested to greet 
the friends /car’ ovopa (“by name,” i.e., individually 5 ), 
it is evident that there is also a circle of friends in the 
congregation to which Gaius belongs. That appears to 
prove that the authority of Diotrephes is not recognized 
by the entire congregation (see above, on v 10). 


On such formulae, see Bultmann, p. 697 n. 2 [540 
n. 3] onjn 20:30. Elx oj/ (instead ofexw as in 2 Jn 
12) denotes the duty or the possibility (Blass-De- 
brunner § 358); ypaypac (instead of ypafaiv as in 
2 Jn 12) “consequently, is natural" (Schnacken- 
burg). (to) pk\av (literally “black") for ink is 
common; it appears in the New Testament only here 
and in 2Jn 12; 2 Cor 3:3. KaXa/uoj (“reed") for 
pen is likewise common, but appears only here in the 
New Testament. 

Sro/ua 7 rpos Grope i XaXeTy (“to talk mouth to 
mouth"), as in 2 Jn 12, is perhaps to be labelled an 
Old Testament formula; cf. Num 12:8; Jer 39:4. So, 
too, etprji'Tj goi (“peace to you") in v 15 corresponds 


to the Old Testament-Jewish wish, in which 
“peace" (Di^tj/) does not particularly mean “peace’ 
but “well-being." As a wish of well-being (appear¬ 
ing in place of eppoxro, which is customary in non- 
Christian letters), it is expanded in the Pauline let¬ 
ters and elsewhere in the New Testament by specif¬ 
ically Christian wishes. 

See above, n. 2. 

See Bauer, s.v. aGira^opai 1. 

This usage is also met elsewhere; see Bauer (n. 4). 
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2 John 1—3 


Prescript 


1 The eider to an elect lady and her children, 

whom l love in the truth, and not only 
I but also all who know the truth, 

2/ because of the truth which abides in 
us and will be with us forever: 

3 Grace, mercy, and peace will be with 

us, from God the Father and from 
Jesus Christ the Father's Son, in truth 
and love. 

[RSV modified] 


The Second Epistle of John begins as a letter custom¬ 
arily does, with a prescript, which, unlike 3 John, contains 
the three usual parts: addressor, addressee, and greeting 
(or wish). All three parts are formed in ways peculiar 
to the epistle. 

■ 1 The name used for the sender is 6 7 rpecrfivTepos 
(“the elder”), as in 3 John. The question of who this elder 
is thereby arises, as it does in the case of 3 John, and it is 
to be answered with the same set of considerations and 
the same uncertainty. 1 But there is the question whether 
the epistolary form of 2 John is merely a fiction, in which 


the author made use of both 1 John and 3 John. 2 Just as 
the conclusion in vss 12f may be an imitation of 3 Jn 13f, 
so the designation of the alleged addressor by means 
of the simple phrase, “the elder,” may also well be an 
imitation of 3 Jn 1. 

There is the further difficulty of designation used for 
the addressee: €k\€KTt} KVplq.. Is one to translate, “to the 
elect lady”? 3 That eKXtKTT] (“elect”) is not a proper 
name follows from its customary use in the New Tes¬ 
tament and is confirmed by v 13, where ckAc/ctt) is 
likewise employed as an adjective. 4 It is also clear 


1 The often repeated conjecture concerning 2 John 
and 3 John, that the proper name has disappeared or 
been expunged, may be put down as fanciful. Yet it 
would be justified to a greater extent here than in 3 
John, where a personal relation between author and 
those addressed is assumed; this would make it pos¬ 
sible to dispense with any mention of the name (but 
see above). That the name alleged to have dropped 
out is Twdw'ijs (‘John”), and the inference that the 
author is the elder mentioned by Papists, is not only 
without basis, but certainly also wrong. On the 
whole question, see Haenchen, “Neuere Literatur,” 
267-91 [282-311]. 

2 Martin Dibelius ( RGG 2 * , 3:348) considers whether 

2 John and 3 John are not really letters but fictions; 

Emanuel Hirsch (Studien z.um vierten Evangelium. Text , 

Literarkritik, Entstehungsgeschichte [Tubingen: Mohr, 

1936]) is of the opinion that they are fictional letters. 

On these views see Haenchen, “Neuere Literatur,” 


pp. 281 f [299f], Also cf. Bergmeier, “Zum Verfasser- 
problem des II. und III. Johannesbriefes,” 93-100. 

3 So far as I know, all commentators so translate. 
Julicher translates correctly as “to an elect lady” 

(Einleitung in das Neue Testament [Tubingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 7 1931 ], p. 233; Eng. trans. of 1st ed., An 
Introduction to the New Testament , tr. J. P. Ward [Lon¬ 
don: Smith & Elder, 1904], p. 250). 

4 'E k\€Ktt} Kvpia (“elect lady”) is only a circumlo¬ 
cution for €K/cXi7 <tl a (“church”); cf. 1 Petr 5:13, 
where T) (ev Ba0v\wpi) ctvp€kK€ktt} (“the elect lady 
[in Babylon]”) stands for 17 €KK\rjaLa. EkkAtjcio., 
like exXt/cros, does not appear in John or 1 John; 
kKKX'fjO'la is found at 3 Jn 6fl\ 
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that KVpia (“lady”) is not an individual person, but a 
(or the) congregation, since she is addressed with her 
T€Kva (“children”), who can only be members of the con¬ 
gregation . 5 But is the “lady” addressed really a partic¬ 
ular congregation? Why is it not then specified to which 
particular one the letter is addressed ? 6 The conclusion, 
vss 12 f, gives the impression, to be sure, that the writing 
is addressed to a specific congregation; but that only 
strengthens the suspicion that the epistolary character 
of 2 John is a fiction. It is therefore natural to assume that 
the author conceived his writing as a “catholic” letter, 
which the bearer would deliver to appropriate congrega¬ 
tions from time to time. The author knew from 3 Jn 9f 
that there were itinerant brethren, who used to carry 
letters to individual congregations. That he himself 
visited other congregations, as the suspect conclusion in 
v 12 is perhaps designed to suggest to the reader, can 
only confirm this assumption. 

The Tewa (“children”) are the members of the con¬ 
gregation to which the letter is delivered on a given 
occasion. Although they are characterized as oi)s eyo) 
ayaTTv tv aX7)6eiq. (“whom I love in the truth”), this 
need not designate a personal tie, but that tie bestowed by 
virtue of a common Christian faith. “In truth” can 
simply mean: in reality, in a genuine manner, as in 1 Jn 
3:18; 3 Jn l. 7 But when the author continues: Kal ovk 
€ 7 cj povos aXXa Kal wavres oi tyvaiKores tt}v aXy- 


Oetav (“and not only I but also all who know the truth”), 
then “truth” must be the divine reality or its revelation, 
as in 1 Jn 1:8; 2:4. The “all” (wavres) thus refers to 
those who, like the author, love the congregation ad¬ 
dressed (on any particular occasion); the phrase thus ex¬ 
presses the community of all believers which has its basis 
in the “truth.” 

■ 2 Whether <5ta tt\v aXi)Qeiav . . . (“because of the 
truth . . .”) in v 2 is intended to serve as the basis of 
ayawo) (“I love”) in v 1 , so that “and not only I but . . 
is to be understood as a parenthesis, or whether it is the 
motivation of “all who know the truth,” can remain an 
open question. In any case, the meaning of aXydeta 
(“truth”), which is characterized as fitvovaa tv r)jjuv 
(“abiding in us”), is precisely that of “truth” in v 1 b. 

And the confidence is expressed that the gift of “truth” 
is granted to the Christian congregation forever . 8 That 
the “truth” is not simply a possession however, but must 
always be grasped anew as a gift, is shown by the inde¬ 
pendent sentence appended in v 2b: Kal fie6* 17 /xo )v 
ear at els rov alcova (“and will be with us forever”). 
This, too, is an expression of confidence, yet simultane¬ 
ously an expression of hope. Confidence and hope belong 
together as a unity. 

■ 3 The third and final part of the prescript follows in 
v 3. As a rule, this consists elsewhere of a health wish for 
those addressed, while here the expression of the common 


5 Kvpia as the designation of a church (tKKXrfaia) 

is also met in Greek literature; see Bauer s.v. 2. The 
designation of Christians as T€Kva (“children”) to 
characterize them as members or dependent, as in 
3 Jn 4, appears also, e.g., at 1 Cor 4:14, 17; 2 Cor 
6:13 and elsewhere, corresponding to Jewish usage; 
see Schnackenburg, p. 307 n. 2. 

6 In all early Christian letters the designation of the 

addressee is preceded by the definite article and is 

thus specified, except, of course, in those letters ad¬ 
dressed to individual persons, like 3 John and the 
Pastorals. The only exceptions are Ignatius’ letters 
to the Trallians, Philadelphians, and Smyrneans, 
where, however, the tKKXijaia is specified as ov<ttj 


tv . . . (“the church at. . Similarly 1 Petr 1:1. 

It is surprising that Schnackenburg ignores the 
problem. 

7 ’Ey aXTjdeiq. would therefore here be synonymous 
with aXificos (“truly”; cf. Jn 1:47; 7:26; 8:31; 17:8). 
Schnackenburg agrees. 

8 On fitvcLV tv, see p. 26 n. 9 on 1 Jn 2:6. If, in v 9, 
ptvt lv tv t§ 5i5axS (toD XptaroO) (“to abide in the 
doctrine [of Christ]”) is spoken of in the same sense, 
a material relationship between “truth” and “doc¬ 
trine” thereby emerges. Bergmeier, “Zum Ver- 
fasserproblem des II. und III. Johannesbriefes,” 
93-100, has correctly observed this point. However, 
“truth” and “doctrine” are not identical; for in 
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hope of v 2b is repeated: turai (jlcO’ rjfx&v (“shall be 
with us”)- 9 However, the sentence takes on the tenor of 
a wish since the subject of tarai (“shall be”) is an adap¬ 
tation of the traditional greeting formula: cXeos, 

eipijvri (“Grace, mercy, peace”), 10 as do the following 
phrases: 7rapa Oeov 7rarp6s, kclI ktX. (“from God 
the father, and . . .”). 11 There is the further addition 
of kv a\t]Oeiq. /cat ayawfl (“in truth and love”), which 
appears superfluous. It is probably intended to character¬ 
ize earcLL peO’ rjpicov (“shall be with us”) and prepare for 
vss 4-6, where a\r}6e ta (“truth”) and ayairr\ (“love”) 


are the dominant concepts. ’AX^eta is to be understood 
as the divine reality, as in vss lb, 2. The entire prescript 
with its “full assurance” and dependence on traditional 
formulations may be an indication that 2 John comes 
from a relatively later period of Christian literature. 


what follows upon v 1, “truth” is the object of knowl¬ 
edge, and this cannot be said of “doctrine.” Also, 
one cannot very well speak of “walking in the doc¬ 
trine,” as he can of “walking in the truth” (3 Jn 3f). 

9 That some witnesses read ped’ vpuiv (“with you”) 
is an understandable correction, which transforms 
the sentence into the customary greeting formula. 

10 Xapis is to be understood as “grace” as in the cus¬ 
tomary greeting formula. It appears in 2 John only 
here, in 3 John not at all, in John only at 1:14, 16f. 
On the meaning of xApis, see Bultmann, p. 74 n. 1 
[49 n. 3] on 1:14. In Jas 1:1 and, for the most part, in 
the letters of Ignatius, the Greek wish xatpetv takes 
the place of xApis. In such formulas elprjvr) does 


not have the particular meaning, “peace,” but “sal¬ 
vation,” which corresponds to the Old Testament 
term "EXeos can mean “Grace” (of God); see 

Bultmann, TDNT l\ \ 483-5 [480f]. In such wishes 
it is hardly differentiated from xApiS and elprjvri. It 
does not appear in John, 1 John, and 3 John. It is 
combined with eiprjvT} (which does not appear in 
1 John) also in Gal 6:16; Jude 2, and all three are 
combined in the greetings in 1 Tim 1:2; 2 Tim 1:2. 

11 In Paul and the Deutero-Paulines it is usually At to 
rather than 7Tapa. 
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2 John 4-6 


Acknowledgment and 
Exhortation 


4 I rejoiced greatly to find some of your chil 

dren following the truth, just as we 
have been commanded by the Father. 

5/ And now I beg you, lady, not as 
though I were writing you a new com¬ 
mandment, but the one we have had 
from the beginning, that we love one 
another. 6/ And this is love, that we 
follow his commandments; this is the 
commandment, as you have heard from 
the beginning, that you follow love. 


That 2 John is “carefully thought through and purpose¬ 
fully constructed ” 1 is to the point, insofar as everything 
points to vss 7-1 1 , the warning against heresy. For this 
warning vss 4-6 are also preparation; in these verses are 
combined captatio benevolentiae and exhortation leading up 
to vss 7ff. The epistle is not original or theologically 
independent. It consists essentially of traditional motifs 
and reminiscences from 1 John. 

■ 4 This letter, like 3 Jn 3, begins with an expression 
of joy, which corresponds to older tradition . 2 In Christian 
letters it is joy over the status of the addressees’ Christian 
faith. The formulation excLpV v Xtap (“I rejoiced 
greatly”) is met only here and in 3 Jn 3; in Paul the 
formula is usually evxdptffTW (“I give thanks”) or 
e\)xo.pi(JTOvpev to ) dew (pov) (“we give thanks to [my] 
God ”), 3 once € 6 X 0777 x 6 $ 6 deos . . . (“blessed be the 
God . . .”). 4 Even if the introductory formula sounds 
conventional, that does not mean that the expression of 
joy is not authentic . 5 That is even less the case here, 


since the joy, for which the OTi-clause (“to find . . .”) 
provides the basis, is peculiarly limited by evprfKa €k twv 
Tewwv <rov TreptrraTodvras kt\ . (“I found some of 
your children walking . . .”). It thus cannot be said of all 
members of the congregation that they lead their lives 
“in truth .” 6 But the author of the letter has ‘“found”some 
who do . 7 It is dubious how ev dXrjOeiq, (“in truth”) is 
to be understood. Since the article is missing, it can 
scarcely be translated “in the truth,” where “truth” is 
the divine reality or its revelation, as in vss 1 b, 2 , but 
must rather be understood, as is probably the case in 
v la, in the sense of dXi]dws y “really, in an authentic 
way,” which is then explicated by the following ftadws- 
clause (“just as . . .”). 8 The evToXrj (“commandment”) 
which “we have received” is, as v 5 shows, the love 


1 So Haenchen, “Neuere Literatur,” 287 [306]. 

2 See p. 97 on 3 Jn 3. 

3 Thus Rom 1:8; 1 Cor 1:4; Phil 1:3; 1 Thess 1:2. 
Likewise 2 Thess 1:3; Col 1:3. 

4 Thus 2 Cor 1:3; likewise Eph 1:3; 1 Petr 1:3. Other 
expressions of captatio occur in most of the letters of 
Ignatius; Polycarp has (xuvtxa.pr}v vplv (“I rejoice 
with you”). 

5 No less so than in modern letters with “all best 8 

wishes,” and the like. 


6 HtpnraTtlv (“to walk”) in a figurative sense is com¬ 
mon; cf. 1 Jn 1:6f; 2:6, 11, etc. IIept7rareti/ tv 
aXrjdtiq. also appears in 3 Jn 3. 

7 Whether tuprjKa (“I found”) refers to a personal 
meeting, either a visit of the author to the congrega¬ 
tion or the reverse, cannot be certainly determined. 
A possible meaning is: “I have imagined you to be 
such” (Schnackenburg). 

Schnackenburg points to Old Testament usages, 
in which the tv aXrjdtiq. of the LXX means “in 
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commandment, as in 1 Jn 2:7ff. 9 That we have received 
it Trapa tov waTpds (“through the Father”) is under¬ 
standable by itself, since Father and Son form a unity 
(v 3; 1 Jn 1:3, etc.); it is striking only insofar as one may 
miss the mention of Jesus Christ or perhaps /ecu tov utou 
avTOV (“and his Son”); but the ul6s (“son”) is not ex¬ 
pressly mentioned in 2 John and 3 John at all. 

Since, according to vss 5f, the “commandment” is the 
love commandment, v 4 is the transition to vss 5f; at 
the same time, however, the restricted reference of the 
expression of joy permits the recognition that those 
“children” who are not acknowledged as “walking in 
the truth” are the gnosticizing heretics, against whom 
vss 7fFare directed. For the author knew from 1 John 
that false teaching and disregard of the love command¬ 
ment go together. 10 And thus the exhortation to love in 
vss 4-6 also prepares for the polemic against false teach¬ 
ers in vss 7-11. 

■ 5 The characterization of the love commandment in 
v 5 11 as a commandment which the congregation received 
a,7r’ aPXW (“from the beginning”) is an imitation of 1 Jn 
2:7, except that the paradox of 1 Jn 2:8 is missing, viz., 
that the commandment is nevertheless a new command¬ 


ment. That the commandment is not expressed as aya- 
ivav tov a8e\<j>6v (“love the brother”) as in 1 Jn 2:10, 
but as ayairav a\\r}\ovs (“love one another,” as also 
in 1 Jn 3:11,23; 4:7, 1 If) of course signifies no material 
difference. 

■ 6 The definition of love in v 6a, by means of the 
l^a-clause, is strangely pedantic and unnecessary. In the 
definition, love is described as a TrepnraTelv /card ras 
e^roXas avTOV (“walking according to his command¬ 
ments”), which is reminiscent of 1 Jn 2:3f, but where the 
text does not read “walk according to . . but “keep 
his commandments.” Verse 6b is also superfluous; the 
“commandment” is again, as in v 5, characterized as one 
the readers heard “from the beginning”; 12 the conclud¬ 
ing iVa-clause is completely redundant. Whether the 
tv aVTrj (“in it”) in this clause refers to the command¬ 
ment or to love is uncertain, but makes no difference. 


faithfulness.” He likewise refers to comparable ex¬ 
pressions found in the Qumran texts. 12 

9 The commandments (eyroXat, v 6) are compre¬ 
hended in the commandment (ei'ToXi)) to love. This 
interchange of plural and singular is also found in 

1 Jn2:3ff; see pp. 24ff. 

10 See pp. 24ff. 

11 On epojroi ere (“I beseech you”) in v 5, cf. Funk, 

“The Form and Structure of II and III John,” JBL 


86 (1967): 426f. 

’At’ a PXVS (“from the beginning”) therefore is to 
be understood as in 1 Jn 2:7, 24; 3:11, thus the point 
within history when the Christian message was pro¬ 
claimed and believed (differently than in 1 Jn 1:1; 
2:13; see p. 9 n. 10 on 1 Jn 1:1). The reading of 
lva before xafleos, represented by some witnesses, is 
probably secondary; on the other hand, Lv a at the 
conclusion of v 6 is original. 
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2 John 7-11 


Warning Against Heretical 
Teachers 


7 For many deceivers have gone out into the 

world, men who will not acknowledge 
the coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh; 
such a one is the deceiver and the 
antichrist. 8/ Look to yourselves, that 
you may not lose what you have worked 
for, but may win a full reward. 9/ Any 
one who goes too far and does not abide 
in the doctrine of Christ does not have 
God; he who abides in the doctrine 
of Christ has both the Father and the 
Son. 10/ If any one comes to you and 
does not bring this doctrine, do not 
receive him into the house or give him 
any greeting; 11 / for he who greets 
him shares his wicked work. 

[RSV modified] 


■ 7 Verses 5f serve to prepare the reader for the warning 
against heretical teachers. The warning is identical with 
that in 1 Jn 2:18-27, 4:1-6, and the formulation of vss 
7-9 is evidently dependent on these passages in 1 John. 
Individual variations can only demonstrate the secondary 
character of 2 John in relation to 1 John. The heretics are 
designated as 7rXdi^ot (“deceivers”) in v 7, 1 just as, in 
1 Jn 2:26, they are called irXavcovres (“those who de¬ 
ceive you”). That many of them “have gone out into the 
world” corresponds to the statement in 1 Jn 4:1, but with 
a different formulation: instead of ei-eXiiXvdcunv eis top 
K& apov (1 Jn 4:1), it now reads e^rjXdov eis top Kbcrpov 
(i.e., a change in tense). 2 Whence they have come does 
not, of course, have to be asked; if the question is raised at 
all, the answer can only be: from the antichrist. The 
nbcrpos (“world”) into which they have come is, as in 
1 Jn 4:1, the world in the sense of the public sphere, in 
which they are active precisely as deceivers. 3 

The doctrine of the “deceivers” is characterized in 


substance as ol \x 17 opoXoyovvTes ktX . (“who do not 
acknowledge . . .”), as in 1 Jn 4:2, although the eXrjXv- 
Ootcl (“has come”) of 1 John is changed to epxbpevov 
(“coming”) in 2 John (change in tense). Naturally this 
cannot refer to the coming of Jesus Christ at his future 
parousia, since that is not a coming ev (rapid (“in the 
flesh”), but ev (“in glory”) (cf. Heb 4:13, etc.). 
Rather, the present tense of epxopevov (“coming”) is a 
timeless characteristic of Jesus (as the one sent by God 
into the world), as injn 3:31; 6:14; 11:27. The motif 
of 1 Jn 2:18; 4:3, where the appearance of the heretics is 
interpreted in a historicizing manner as the coming of the 
antichrist, 4 is now utilized very awkwardly in this refer¬ 
ence in the singular: oSros eanv 6 irXavos /cat 6 clvtl- 
XptOTOj (“This is the deceiver and the antichrist”). 
OStos (“This one”) can only refer to 6 pi] opoXoy&v 
(“who does not acknowledge”). OCros is probably to be 
understood as the predicate, with “the deceiver” and 
“the antichrist” as the subjects. 5 

3 Koo>ios thus does not mean “this world” here as 
it does in 1 Jn 2:15fT. 

4 See pp. 35f on 1 Jn 2:18. 

5 The reverse is also possible; see Schnackenburg, 
p. 313. 


1 nXdyos (“deceitful”) can be used as an adjective 
(as in 1 Tim 4:1) or as a noun (as in 2 Cor 6:8; Matt 
27:63); cf. Bauer j.u. and Herbert Braun, TDNT 

6: 229, 232f [235. 9-15]. 

2 The variant eiaijXdov is secondary. 
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■ 8 The admonition which follows from v 7 is intro¬ 
duced in v 8 by the common formula /3Xe7rere (“take 
care,” “be on guard”) 6 with tva pr\ (“lest”) following. 7 8 
The readers are admonished: tv a prj airo\ka7]T€ a 
elpyacracrde (“lest you lose what you have worked for”). 0 
The continuation, aXXa piadov Tv\i]pT] a.7roXd/57?re 
(“but may win a full reward”), is surprising, because it is 
a typical Jewish expression, 9 but is found neither in 

1 John nor in John. 10 It is doubtless the case that ptcrdos 
(“reward”) is fco?) ai&vios (“eternal life”; 1 Jn 2:25, 
etc.). 

■ 9 Verse 9 indicates the significance of right confession 
in two sentences standing in antithetical parallelism, in 
obvious imitation of 1 Jn 2:23f. The negative side is given 
first: nets d irpoaycpv /cat prj pkvuv kt\. (“Any one who 
goes too far and does not abide . . .”). He who follows 
the heretical doctrine is characterized as one who goes 
too far, 11 and thus as one who goes beyond legitimate 
teaching, as prj pkv <jpv (“who does not abide”) indi¬ 
cates. This could of course be said of those who, as Gnos¬ 
tics or gnosticizing Christians, strive for higher knowledge 
or think they have attained it. It is not said of a “de¬ 
ceiver” as such, but of all those who permit themselves 


to be deceived, as the 7ras (“any one”) indicates (as in 
1 Jn 2:23 also). From the standpoint of the person, pkvetv 
(“abide”) means faithfulness. 12 That faithfulness con¬ 
sists in abiding in the dtdaxv tov XpLOTOV (“doctrine 
of Christ”) represents a distinction from 1 John, where 
the concept of didache is not met. But it is found in 
Jn7:16f; 18:19. 13 With these passages in mind, tov 
XpiaTOV (“of Christ”) may be taken as a subjective gen¬ 
itive; it is more probable, however, that “of Christ” is an 
objective genitive, since the author hangs everything on 
his christology, i.e., on the doctrine about Christ, as v 7 
shows. Judgment is passed on the disciples of the heretical 
doctrine by the phrase, Oeov ovk ex et (“does not have 
God”); this corresponds to 1 Jn 2:23, where it is said of 
“the one denying the Son,” ovdk tov iraTepa exet (“he 
does not have the Father”). 14 That means: he stands 
outside the fellowship of God. 

The positive side of the antithesis is 6 pkvcov kv rfj 
<5u5a X77, ouros /cat tov TvaTkpa /cat tov viov cx €t (“he 
who abides in the doctrine of Christ has both the Father 
and the Son”). This again corresponds to 1 Jn 2:24, from 
which the concept of pkveiv (“abide”), i.e., faithfulness, 
is derived, as in the case of the negative side of the an- 


6 Here the formula includes eaurous as in Mk 13:9. 
The formula is found in neither 1 John nor in John. 

7 BAeTrere pi] with subjunctive is common (Mk 13:5; 
Matt 24:4, and elsewhere). 

8 The well-attested reading eipydoaode (“you have 
worked”) is to be preferred to the reading rjpyaoa- 
peda (“we have worked”), which admittedly is also 
well attested. The former alone fits the context (thus 
also Schnackenburg), while the latter would in¬ 
dicate that the author is the missionary responsible 
for the congregation addressed. One would then 
expect the author to address the readers as his chil¬ 
dren (thus Haenchen, “Neuere Literatur,” 285 
[304], correctly). On the other hand, the poorly 
attested reading aTToXafioopev is secondary. The 
following aXAd-clause also does not fit with it. 

9 See Schnackenburg, p. 314 n. 2. The variant a7ro- 

Xaflwpev, like copev, is only poorly attested 

and certainly not original. 


10 It occurs in a metaphorical sense, however, in Jn 
4:36. Rev 3:11 is materially related: Kpdrct 6 
execs, tv a p-qdeis Ad/Jfl tov art^avov vov (“hold 
fast what you have, so that no one may seize your 
crown”). 

11 UpoayeLV in a metaphorical sense appears only 
here in the New Testament. 

12 See p. 26 n. 9 on 1 Jn 2:6. 

1 3 On the relationship between didaxv and dX^tfeia 
see pp. 108f n. 8. The formulation is reminiscent of 
1 Jn 2:27, where the text speaks of the “teaching” 
(didaaKeLv) of the “anointing” (xpe^pa), and 
where one also finds pkvtiv kv (“to abide in,” viz., 
to abide in what the “anointing” has taught). 

14 On 'kx eLV J bv Oeov see p. 39 n. 22 on 1 Jn 2:23. 
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tithesis. Now, however, “the Father” precedes “the 
Son.” As always in 1 John and John, Father and Son 
belong together as a unity; cf.. e.g., 1 Jn 2:23f; 5: lOf. 

■ 10f The single original thing about the warning against 
heretics is the admonition respecting practical conduct 
vis-i-vis those heretics (vss 1 Of): fellowship with them 
must be severed. As a consequence, the hospitality 15 
which was taken as obligatory elsewhere in primitive 
Christianity is not to be extended (pi} \apfiavere avrov 
els olklclv , “do not receive him into the house”) to itiner¬ 
ant heretics (ct tis epxtrcu 7T pos vpas ktX., “if any 
one comes to you . . Even the customary greeting 
is not to be extended to him (/cat xalpeiv aura) pi} 

\eyere, “do not give him any greeting”). 16 Since the 
greeting attests or establishes fellowship between the one 


greeting and the one greeted, the injunction to refuse the 
greeting has its special reason: he who greets him kolvlo- 
vei rois epyois avrov rots ttovtjpols (“shares his wicked 
work”). 17 Whether by “wicked work” the author un¬ 
derstood specifically the spread of the heretical doctrine, 
or whether he included the moral conduct of the heretics, 
may remain an open question. Since heresy and disregard 
for the love commandment go together, 18 the latter is 
probably intended. 19 


15 Cf., for example, Rom 12:13; Heb 13:2; 1 Pelr 4:9. 
Further, Schnackenburg, p. 316 n. 2. 

16 Xc lipetv the common form of greeting (Bauer s.v. 2), 
occurs in the New Testament also at Acts 15:23; 
23:26; Jas 1:1. 

17 Koivuveiv (“share or participate in”) in the New 
Testament usually takes the dative (as often else¬ 
where; see Bauer s.v.), e.g. Rom 15:27; Gal 6:6; 

Phil 4:15; 1 Tim 5:22. Cf. especially the close paral¬ 
lel to 2 Jn 11 in 1 Tim 5:22: prjSe KOivuvei apap- 
rtais aXXorptats (“do not participate in another 
man’s sins”). 

18 See above on vss 5f and pp. 28f on 1 Jn 2:9-11; pp. 
53f on 3:lOf; pp. 65f on 4:7. 


19 Matt 10:14 or Lk 10: lOf comes to mind, where Jesus 
instructs his disciples to break off fellowship with 
those who do not receive his commandments and do 
not hear their words. But the situation is different. 

In 2 John it is a matter of false teachers, who rep¬ 
resent themselves as Christians, with whom the 
Christian community is to have no fellowship. 




2 John 12-13 


Closing 


12 Though I have much to write to you, I 

would rather not use paper and ink, but 
I hope to come to see you and talk 
with you face to face, so that our joy 
may be complete. 

13 The children of your elect sister greet you. 


■ 12 The conclusion of the letter is virtually verbally 
identical with the closing of 3 John. As a consequence, 
one cannot resist the suspicion that it is an imitation. 
When 7 roXXa el\ov ypaypcu aoi (“I had much to write 
to you”) is replaced by 7roXXa tx°>v vpiv ypaefreiv 
(“having much to write to you ”), 1 we have only a varia¬ 
tion in expression. Since the epistle, unlike 3 John, is 
addressed to a congregation rather than an individual, 
ctol (“to you” [singular]) must naturally be replaced by 
vplv (“to you” [plural]). The replacement of aXX' ov 
6e\cj by ovk ej 3ov\r)6r}v kt\. (“I would rather not . . .”) 
is only an alternate way of saying the same thing. The 
same is true of the clauses beginning aXXa eX7Ttfcu kt\. 
(“but I hope . . .”), except that yevecrdcu irpos vpas (“to 
come to you”) in place of evdecos ere idelu (“to see you 
soon”) is a variant formula in which ere (“you” [singu¬ 
lar]) has to be replaced, of course, by 7Tpos vpas (“to 
you” [plural ]). 2 The sentence is expanded by means of 
iVa 77 X a Ptt rjp&v TreTrXT]pupevri 77 (“so that our joy may 


be complete”), a clause in verbatim agreement with 
1 Jn 1:4 and thus also obviously copied . 3 
■ 13 The closing greeting in v 13 forms the conclusion of 
the letter; cf. 3 Jn 15. In his formulation, the author 
reverts to the form of address in v 1 ; the subject of aaira- 
ferat (“greet”) is now the reav a (“children”), i.e., the 
members of the congregation from which the author 
writes. The congregation is also characterized as e/cXe/cri) 
(“elect”), as in v 1 ; e/cXexri 7 is again used as an adjec¬ 
tive . 4 The bond uniting the two congregations is ex¬ 
pressed by the fact that the congregation addressed is 
designated as the a 5 eX </>77 (“sister”) of the congregation 
writing . 5 


1 Some witnesses read t xw for exwv; this can be 
either an error of hearing or of writing. Some wit¬ 
nesses read ypo^/ai for 7 pafaiv; this is perhaps 
assimilation to the aorist k(3ov\r]dT}V (Schnacken- 
burg). 

2 Some witnesses read iXBeip for yevkudai; there is 
no difference in meaning since yevecrBat is often 
used in the sense, “to come” (see Bauer s.v. yiuopai 
4c). 

3 Some witnesses have vpCiP (“your”) instead of rjpCiV 
(“our”), probably under the influence of vpiv 
(“[see] you”) and vpas (“[talk with] you”) in the 
preceding clause. 

4 In some MSS 6KK\7](rias (“church”) is added to 


ttjs 6 k\€Kttjs (“the elect”): an understandable addi¬ 
tion. The addition of rijs kv ’E^ecrcj (“in Ephesus”) 
naturally rests on the conjecture that Ephesus is 
the home congregation of the author. 

In some late MSS, 77 pera crov (or peB’ vp&v) 

(“Grace be with you” [singular or plural]) is added 
on the analogy of the Pauline letters. The conclud¬ 
ing apf)V (“Amen”) is also found occasionally. 
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Hanse, H. 

39(22) 

von Harnack, Adolf 

88(19)(21),90, lOOf, 100(5) 
Hirsch, Emmanuel 
2(3),107(2) 

Holtzmann, U. 

12(22),76(12),81 (9),84(25) 
90(38) 

Howard, W. F. 

2(2),11(15) 

Jonas, Hans 
28(26),34(23) 

Jouon, P. 

34(24) 

Tulicher, Adolf 
107(3) 

Kasemann, Ernst 

28(26),95(1),101 (7)(8) 
Koepp, Wilhelm 
58(70) 

Kraft, R. A. 

101 ( 6 ) 

Krodel, Gerhard 

101 ( 6 ) 

Kiimmel, Georg 
95(3) 

Lewy, Hans 
32(12) 


Lidzbarski, Mark 
16(7) 

Lietzmann, Hans 
37(12) 

Lohmeyer, Ernst 
36(2) 

Luther, Martin 

46(10),53(38)(39),74 

Marxsen, Willi 
95(3) 

Michaelis, T. D. 

57(62) 

Michel, Otto 
86(9) (10) 

Moe, O. 

22(36) 

Nauck, Wolfgang 

3,50(28), 81 (8)(9),87(11), 
91(44) 

Norden,Eduard 

79(1) 

O’Neill, J. C. 

3,4,28(24) 

Peterson, Eric 
32(12),58(70) 

Piper, Otto A. 

3 

Preisker, Herbert 
3,16(5),57(64),66(5) 
Pritchard, James B. 

21(26) 

Reitzenstein, Richard 
37(12) 

Schlatter, Adolf 
14(30) 

Schnackenburg, Rudolf 
2,4,8 (6) (7) (8),9 (11), 10, 
10(13),11(15),13,13(26), 
14(31),16(5),19(14)(15), 
20(20) (23),21 (28),22(33), 
24(2),26(9)(12),27(15), 
28(21)(24)(25),28(26), 
29(27),30(1),31(3)(4)(5) 
(8), 33 (20), 34 (23) (26), 

36(2)(4)(5) ,37(8)(11)(12), 
38(13)(15)(17),39(20), 
40(23),41 (30),44(2) (3) (4), 
45 (7),46 (9) (10),48 (21) (22), 
49(24),50f,52(37),53(40) 
(41),54(47),56(52)(54) (55) 
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(59),57(62) (64),58(67) 
(72), 59(78),60(84),61, 
61(1),62(2)(6)(10),63(13), 
64(19),65(2),66,66(3)(5) 
(7),67(12)(13),68,68(17) 
(19)(20),69(22),70(3), 

71 (4) (7) (9) ,72 (3) (6), 
73(10)(11),74(12),76(12), 
77(17),80(2)(5)(7),81, 

81 (8)(9),82,83(16)(21), 
84(25),86(8)(9),87(11)(16) 
(17),88 (19) (21) (23) (24), 
90(39),91(44),95,95(1)(2) 
(3),96 (6),97 (2), 98 (6) (8) 

(11),99,99(13)(15),101 (8) 
(13), 103(1), 108(5)(6)(7), 
110(7)(8), 112(5), 113(8) 
(9),114(15),115(1) 
Schnicwind, J. 

15(2) 

Schwartz, E. 

7 

See bass, H. 

10 

Seesemann, H. 

12 ( 21 ) 

Stendahl, Krister 
44(2) 

Strack-Billerbcck 

86(9) 

Strathmann, Hermann 

7(1) 


Thiele, W. 
81 


von Wcizsacker, Carl 
57(61),74 
Wendt, H.H. 

31(4),101(6) 

Wilson, W. G. 

2 ( 2 ) 

Windisch, Hans 
10,63(14),74,77(14) 
80(3),81,84(25),88(18) 
90(38) 

Windisch-Preisker 
33(19),46(9),52(36), 
53(40),58(72) 
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Designer's Notes 


In the design of the visual aspects of Hermeneia , con¬ 
sideration has been given to relating the form to the 
content by symbolic means. 

The letters of the logotype Hermeneia are a fusion of 
forms alluding simultaneously to Hebrew (dotted 
vowel markings) and Greek (geometric round shapes) 
letter forms. In their modem treatment they remind 
us of the electronic age as well, the vantage point from 
which this investigation of the past begins. 

The Lion of Judah used as a visual identification 
for the series is based on the Seal of Shema. The ver¬ 
sion for Hermeneia is again a fusion of Hebrew calli¬ 
graphic forms, especially the legs of the lion, and 
Greek elements characterized by the geometric. In 
the sequence of arcs, which can be understood as 
scroll-like images, the first is the lion’s mouth. It is 
reasserted and accelerated in the whorl and returns in 
the aggressively arched tail: tradition is passed from 
one age to the next, rediscovered and re-formed. 

“Who is worthy to open the scroll and break its 
seals ...” 

Then one of the elders said to me 

“weep not; lo, the Lion of the tribe of David, 
the Root of David, has conquered, 
so that he can open the scroll and 
its seven seals.” 

Rev. 5:2,5 

To celebrate the signal achievement in biblical 
scholarship which Hermeneia represents, the entire 
series will by its color constitute a signal on the theo¬ 
logian’s bookshelf: the Old Testament will be bound 
in yellow and the New Testament in red, traceable to 
a commonly used color coding for synagogue and 
church in medieval painting; in pure color terms, 
varying degrees of intensity of the warm segment of 
the color spectrum. The colors interpenetrate when 
the binding color for the Old Testament is used to 
imprint volumes from the New and vice versa. 

Wherever possible, a photograph of the oldest ex¬ 
tant manuscript, or a historically significant docu¬ 
ment pertaining to the biblical sources, will be dis¬ 
played on the end papers of each volume to give a 
feel for the tangible reality and beauty of the source 
material. 

The title page motifs are expressive derivations from 
the Hermeneia logotype, repeated seven times to form 
a matrix and debossed on the cover of each volume. 
These sifted out elements will be seen to be in their 
exact positions within the parent matrix. These motifs 
and their expressional character are noted on the fol¬ 
lowing page. 


Horizontal markings at gradated levels on the spine 
will assist in grouping the volumes according to these 
conventional categories. 

The type has been set with unjustified right mar¬ 
gins so as to preserve the internal consistency of word 
spacing. This is a major factor in both legibility and 
aesthetic quality; the resultant uneven line endings 
are only slight impairments to legibility by compari¬ 
son. In this respect the type resembles the hand 
written manuscript where the quality of the calli¬ 
graphic writing is dependent on establishing and hold¬ 
ing to integral spacing patterns. 

All of the type faces in common use today have been 
designed between 1500 A.D. and the present. For 
the biblical text a face was chosen which does not ar¬ 
bitrarily date the text, but rather one which is un¬ 
compromisingly modern and unembellished so that 
its feel is of the universal. The type style is Univers 65 
by Adrian Frutiger. 

The expository texts and footnotes are set in Bas- 
kerville, chosen for its compatibility with the many 
brief Greek and Hebrew insertions. The double col¬ 
umn format and the shorter line length facilitate speed 
reading and the wide margins to the left of footnotes 
provide for the scholar’s own notations. 

Kenneth Hiebert, Designer 
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Category of biblical writing, 
key symbolic characteristic, 
and volumes so identified 
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Law 

(boundaries described) 
Genesis 
Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 

2 

History 

(trek through time and space) 
Joshua 
Judges 
Ruth 

1 Samuel 

2 Samuel 

1 Kings 

2 Kings 

1 Chronicles 

2 Chronicles 
Ezra 

Nehemiah 

Esther 

3 

Poetry 

(lyric emotional expression) 
Job 
Psalms 
Proverbs 
Ecclesiastes 
Song of Songs 

4 

Prophets 
(inspired seers) 

Isaiah 

Jeremiah 

Lamentations 

Ezekiel 

Daniel 

Hosea 

Joel 

Amos 

Obadiah 

Jonah 

Micah 

Nahum 

Habakkuk 

Zephaniah 

Haggai 

Zechariah 

Malachi 
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New Testament Narrative 
(focus on One) 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

Acts 

6 

Epistles 

(directed instruction) 
Romans 

1 Corinthians 

2 Corinthians 
Galatians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colossi ans 

1 Thessalonians 

2 Thessalonians 

1 Timothy 

2 Timothy 
Titus 
Philemon 
Hebrews 
James 

1 Peter 

2 Peter 

1 John 

2 John 
3John 
Jude 

7 

Apocalypse 
(vision of the future) 
Revelation 

8 

Extracanonical Writings 
(peripheral records) 
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